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CHAPTER I. 



THE BOYS AND I 

It was August, and within a few days of the 
boys holidays, when I discovered there was 
what we children called another "mystery'* in 
the house. Bertie would scratch out that word 
" children " if he could see what I have written. 
He was my cousin, Rupert Mainwaring, a 
tall, handsome boy of fourteen, with dark 
wavy hair, beautiful black eyes, and a wilful 
mouth. There was much that was foreign in 
his looks, for his great-grandmother on his 
mother's side had Russian blood in her veins. 
Nearly all the wealth of the Mainwarings had 
come to Rupert's first cousin, Cecil, a boy of 
his own age, and like himself, an orphan. But 
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2 URSULA 

to Bertie it was a small matter that he was 
little favoured by fortune. " Unconquerable " 
was the motto of the Mainwaring family. When 
Rupert threw back his head, as he often did, 
there was a dauntless look in his dark eyes, as 
though he were defying fate itself. 

" We children " were my two boy cousins, 
of a distant branch of my mother's family, and 
myself, four years their junior. We lived in 
the house of my mother's uncle. Lord Randale, 
whom we called Uncle Jack. His house had 
been my home for nearly nine years out of my 
ten ; and the boys had come to it only a few 
months after my arrival. All three of us were 
orphans, and my great-uncle was our guardian. 
He was a childless man, and neither he nor his 
invalid wife, my great-aunt Alice, cared for child- 
ren or understood them ; but they were more 
than kind and generous to us, who, with the 
exception of Cecil, had no fortune of our own. 

Miss Arden, my governess, kept a diary* 
She had what she called a "romantic imagi- 
nation." Once she showed me parts of her 
diary, recording her impressions of the family. 
This was what she had written about myself : — : 
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THE BOYS AND I 3 

** My new pupil, Ursula Scott, ward of Lord 
Randale, is a clever and pretty child of eight 
and a half; but her manners are perfectly 
odious. She wishes to dominate me, and gene- 
rally tries to take the lead in the household. 
I shall insist upon her entering the room like 
a lady. At present she walks like a young 
savage, and is absolutely ignorant She had 
never heard of Shakespeare, or Julius Cssar, 
or even Elijah ; and she thought the sun went 
round the world, until I assured her of the 
contrary; and then I could see she did not 
believe me. When I asked her, sarcastically, 
if she could do anything (this was when I 
found she had added up tons, hundredweights, 
pounds, and ounces, as though they were 
pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings) she re- 
plied with an impertinent coolness : * Well, I 
bet I can saddle my pony faster than Jim (the 
stable-boy) can ; and I cured our collie when 
he had fits, when even the vet had given 
him up.' 

"She proceeded to explain elaborately her 

treatment in curing the collie, until I was 

obliged to 9sk her to desist. She replied, * All 
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4 URSULA 

right/ in her preposterous offhand manner, and 
went off whistling, although it was the hour 
for needlework. I asked her if she could do 
any fancy work, and she said, * No, but if I 
liked' — if I liked, indeed! — *she would show 
me how to walk on stilts ! ' " 

Rupert instantly found favour in her eyes, 
chiefly, I think, on account of his good looks. 
Of him she wrote impressively : " Rupert Main- 
waring, one of Lord Randale s wards, has the 
imperious airs of a Napoleon, and the polished 
manners of a prince." 

Miss Arden prided herself on what she called 
her " faculty for observation " no less than on 
her romantic temperament "I observe," she 
wrote farther, •' that Cecil and Rupert, the two 
Mainwaring cousins, have for each other a 
devotion that is touching in the extreme." 

It is true the boys were extremely fond of 
each other ; but they had been brought up as 
brothers, and it had been my uncle s first aim 
to foster a friendly spirit between them ; and 
as both boys had many noble and generous 
qualities, and as Cecil had a most winning 
nature, and Rupert had never had a momenta 
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envy of his cousin's fortune, I thought their 
mutual affection more natural than " touching." 
When I asked Miss Arden why it had touched 
her, she replied : ** Ursula, you have no more 
romance in you than my umbrella has ! If they 
had been boys in a story book, they would have 
hated each other — Rupert, for Cecil's wealth 
and popularity ; Cecil, for Rupert's good looks 
and superior physical advantages/' 

I did not agree with Miss Arden as to 
Ruperts superiority in the matter of good 
looks, although he was the better rider of the 
two, and excelled in all sports that required 
strength and adroitness. Both boys were sin- 
gularly handsome, Cecil having hair as fair as 
his cousin's was dark, and a great delicacy of 
face and feature. But he, too, had the great, 
dark Mainwaring eyes ; and these, with his fair 
colouring and sweet expression, made him 
wonderfully attractive-looking. He was a gay, 
gentle, light-hearted boy, with a winning, affec- 
tionate nature that endeared him to everyone. 

It was because I was thought to be too 
much of a tomboy at eight years old, that Miss 
Arden was chosen to be my governess. She 
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was most ladylike, in spite of her dramatic 
manner and love of romance. I used to like 
to whistle about the house, and I was even 
more offhand and independent in my ways 
than were the boys. In fact, I was as forward 
and wilful a child as could be found in all 
England ; and as I had perfect health, and was 
tall and strong for my age, I was a great trial 
to my governess. We had some tussles in our 
schoolroom, that sent her, an agitated wreck, 
into retirement for several days. But in spite 
of all this, I was really fond of Miss Arden, 
and I think in time she grew to be fond of me. 



CHAPTER II 

I AM TOLD THE NEWS 

It was afternoon of the August day that marked 
a new era in my life, when I had first practical 
proof of Miss Ardens devotion. I had just 
come in from a ride, when I was sent to the 
library by my nurse Blann. I ran helter skelter 
to the library, burning with curiosity ; for Blann 
had red eyes, a most unusual sight ; and when 
she gave the message she embraced me with a 
violence that nearly drove the breath out of 
me, and called me ** her lamb," in a voice that 
trembled. 

These demonstrations of affection surprised 
me. For earlier in the day I had dressed up 
a small but lively pig and laid it in Blann's 
bed, and, in consequence, relations had been 
strained between us for several hours, and I 
had not yet apologised and said I was sorry. 
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From Blann's apparent forgetfulness of the pig 
episode I guessed there was what Miss Arden 
would call " a crisis " on hand. 

Outside the library there hung, in a niche in 
the wall, a picture of two lovely girls. They 
were so beautiful that I used to look on them 
with a thrill of joy to think one of them was 
my mother. She had wonderful golden hair, 
deep blue eyes, and an animated expression. 
The other was her first cousin and adopted 
sister. Between these two cousins there was 
a singular likeness, but my mother's cousin 
had hair of a shade of palest brown, and her 
cheeks were pale, while her face was gentle 
and pensive. Her eyes, like my mothers, 
were of a deep heavenly blue ; but they had 
a wistful expression that gave to her face a 
look of great fragility and gentleness. My 
mother looked by far the most robust of the 
pair ; yet she had died ten years before, when 
I was bom, and only a few weeks after my 
father s early death ; whilst her cousin was still 
living. 

I blew my mother a kiss ; I always did this, 
or nodded up at her in passing. I had already 
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made up my mind that I would be like her in 
all things^ and would marry a soldier as she 
had done. But Rupert used to laugh at me, 
and would declare I was far too ambitious to 
be content with the humdrum life of a mere 
soldier. He often teased me by saying I 
should do as Vera, my mother s adopted sister 
had done, and marry a Russian prince. 

Princess Sergei, as we used to hear my 
second cousin Vera called, had lived sixteen 
years now in her adopted country. Her hus- 
band. Prince Sergei Tchilekoff, had been a 
strange, gloomy man. He had had a great 
prejudice against England and English society 
— ^strange in one who had married a young 
English girl in her first season. After his mar- 
riage he had refused to let his wife return to 
her native land or see her English relations; 
and we children had never seen our Russian 
cousins. About a year before this time we 
had heard that Prince Sergei had died, but 
the news did not affect us then ; we were not 
interested in our Russian relations. 

My uncle was sitting by a table in the library, 
when I came in, and lying on a couch was his 
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wife, my Aunt Alice. Miss Arden sat in a 
corner behind Uncle Jack. She was wearing 
her favourite look of tragedy; I had never 
seen it more intense, or her expression more 
full of dark, mysterious meaning. She sat 
with clasped hands, and one could see she 
was thoroughly enjoying herself. I knew why 
she was sitting behind Uncle Jack. He did 
not like what he called "tragedy in a nine- 
teenth century drawing room," and Miss Arden 
would not have clasped her hands under his 
eyes. 

I bounced into the room, for I was naturally 
curious. As a child I was imaginative, but I 
do not think I was very superstitious. But a 
strange thing happened at that moment Before 
me was a familiar scene — the cool, quiet library, 
with my uncle twirling his cigarette, and looking 
at me with eyes half critical, half with a mockery 
I had learnt not to resent. There was my aunt 
with her pale, gentle face and silver hair ; and 
there was that comic figure of tragedy behind 
them. But I seemed to be looking at another 
scene, with eyes within me — a scene far more 
real than that quiet English room. 
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I saw a barren, rocky waste, a courtyard 
paved with white stones, surrounded by a low 
white wall| and a square stone house : it was 
like none I had ever seen before, and had a 
strange un-English look. 

I seemed to be in a room in that house, and 
beyond were the white walls of the courtyard, 
and the white desolate rocks, under a scorching 
sun. Deep crimson spots stained the white- 
ness of the pathway and the stones, and at my 
feet lay a stretched-out figure, still as death. 
I could not see the face or the figure itself, 
for it was covered with a long white covering, 
and this too was stained crimson. But as I 
stood there, transported in a moment into the 
unknown future, I felt that all my childishness 
had dropped from me, and that I knew it well. 
There was a dull weight upon my heart. Crim- 
son stains marked the ground at my feet, and I 
heard the metallic clash of steel I 

To this day I remember the strange feeling 
that overcame me, and made me feel almost 
faint. It was but a momentary vision ; the 
picture had come and gone like a flash of light- 
ning; but so vivid had it been, I had to rub 
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my eyes to assure myself I was really in my 
old English home. That I had never seen 
anything like it before, and that it was a por- 
tent of some great event in my future life, I 
was as certain as I was sure that I did not 
know the clue to it. But ever after that day, 
when I was unhappy or depressed, a remem- 
brance of it would come back to me ; and though 
I never saw it again in that strange visionary 
way, I had a steadfast conviction that some- 
where in the future was reserved for me a part 
to play in that haunting scene. 

Then the news was told to me. Briefly, it 
was that the Princess Sergei Tchilekoff had 
sent for me, her little English cousin, to come 
and share her Russian home ! 

Remembering her happy English life with 
her adopted sister and cousin, my mother, she 
had long wished for an English girl as com- 
panion for her daughter, a girl of my own age. 
During her husband's lifetime this plan could 
not be put into execution, owing to his deep 
dislike of England and English people. Yet 
he was passionately fond of his wife ; and I was 
told his children spoke English far more com- 
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monly than Russian, After his death, a year 
ago. Princess Sergei had had much trouble 
over her son's succession to the estate, and had 
been involved in more than one law suit. It 
was only now, when her domestic troubles were 
over, that she could think of carrying out her 
long-cherished plan. At the first opportunity 
she had written, offering to adopt me, and to 
bring me up as her daughter with her own 
child, Eva. 

It was a bewildering thought — that the lovely 
fragile-looking princess should have written 
from Russia to ask a little unknown English 
girl, but distantly related to her, to come and 
share the state and privileges of her princely 
home. I had heard of Prince Sergei's estate as 
one of the largest in Russia. In my childish 
ignorance I imagined their castle a court in 
which the Princess moved as queen, and over 
which my young cousin, who had succeeded his 
father, exercised despotic sway. 

But if it was wonderful to me that I had 
been thus suddenly remembered by my unknown 
relations, still more marvellous was the fact that 
while I had been ignorant of the very invitation, 
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my whole future had been changed, as it were 
in the twinkling of an eye, and that it had been 
settled I was to start for Russia within three 
weeks of that day. 

It was at this moment that Miss Arden 
abruptly left her corner, clutched hold of me, 
and exclaimed that she would follow me " even 
into the jaws of death I " 

Uncle Jack looked slightly perturbed Russia, 
in different parts, was still at that time the 
strange, barbarous land she had been in the 
time of Peter the Great But even in that land 
of corrupt officialdom, where any dark deed, 
from kidnapping to outlawry, could be carried 
out with impunity and concealed without diffi- 
culty, it was only natural to believe that proper 
precautions would be taken to ensure the safety, 
in their own dominions, of a well-known and 
famous family of the Russian aristocracy. Uncle 
Jack stroked his silver moustache, and I saw a 
mocking gleam light up his eyes when Miss 
Arden hysterically referred to " Nihilist bombs." 

" Ursula is so daring a young lady I shouldn't 
be surprised if she became a Nihilist herself," 
he remarked urbanely. ** We shall hear of her 
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entering into a league with a secret society to 
blow up the castle while the family are at 
dinner." 

Miss Arden shuddered ; but she clutched my 
hand still more tightly, and glanced at me with 
eyes that were both wild and tragic. 

She has confessed to me since that she would 
sooner have died than have been left behind in 
England. Already her romantic brain was 
counting up the million opportunities for thrill- 
ing romance which life in a Russian prince's 
casde could not fail to bring. 

I could not speak at first for a lump in my 
throat. I did not think of Aunt Alice, I am 
sorry to say ; but I felt a sudden pang of grief 
to think I must leave my uncle. I glanced at 
him, but he looked so unmoved that I could 
not say a word. 

" Blann is to go with you," said my aunt, in 
her low, plaintive tones. ** And as Miss Arden 
has so kindly consented to accompany you, you 
will be well looked after, and you need not be 
frightened." 

I do not know if Aunt Alice guessed I was 
pverwhelmed by my fate, but I think she won- 
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dered at my speechlessness. Then I was dis- 
missedi and, followed by Miss Arden, made off 
for the nursery as hard as I could. It was my 
aunts way to take things very quietly; she 
was the exact antithesis of Miss Arden in this 
respect. Unde Jack would only have gone on 
smoking his cigarette, and looked amused, if a 
revolution had broken out amongst his tenants ; 
but I wanted to shut myself up in the nursery 
and scream at the top of my voice ! 
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I WILL NOT LEAVE THE liUVS 






In an airy sort of way I was fond of the people 
amongst whom I lived, but for my cousins alone 
I reserved the deep affection of my heart For 
them I had a passionate devotion that made me 
weep the only bitter tears I ever shed during 
childhood, when they had to leave me for 
school. Even at that early age, wilful and 
headstrong as I was, I worshipped the very 
ground they trod on. With their beautiful, 
boyish faces, and great dark eyes, they were so 
unlike each other in their natures, and yet they 
were so alike in one thing — the love they had 
for me. 

Few brothers would have devoted so much 
time and attention to a favourite sister, as did 
these two cousins to me when they were at 
home. And when they were at school hardly 



a day passed without my getting a letter from 
one or the other. But it was not until I was 
over the threshold of the nursery, full of my 
news, that I remembered a continent would 
henceforward divide me from the beloved 
boys I 

The thought struck me like a thunderbolt. 
Blann was in the nursery ; she was already in 
the secret, having been told the news earlier in 
the afternoon. She thought I was thinking of 
Nihilist plots, and when I turned and made a 
frantic dash back again towards the library, I 
could hear her voice behind me, imploring me, 
between sobs, not to be afraid, for she, " my 
old Blann, would stand to the very death be- 
tween me and those villains and their bombs ! " 

I left her far behind, and ran full tilt into 
Miss Arden, who gave one sharp hysterical 
scream, and fell in an attitude upon the corridor 
carpet. Afterwards I heard she had been think- 
ing out a way of escape should she be imprisoned 
in a Russian fortress; and she had been so 
immersed in her plans— which involved a string 
ladder and a pillowcase — that she had thought 
for the moment I was a Cossack about to tie her 
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up in a sack and cast her into the moat around 
the fortress ! Miss Arden could think of more 
improbable things in a shorter space of time 
than anyone I have ever known ; but I did not 
g^ess that her fertile and romantic brain was 
already revelling in a Russian intrigue; so I 
merely jumped over her prostrate body, and 
dashed into the library like a cyclone. 

Unde Jack's face was a study. Miss Arden's 
shriek had rung through the house ; and I, still 
in my riding habit, my hair in a wild tangle 
about my face and shoulders, and with wide 
open, despairing eyes, must have looked as 
though a whole troop of Nihilists were in pur- 
suit. I could not speak because of the ball in 
my throat, so I stupidly burst into tears. Now 
my uncle had not seen me cry since I was three 
years old ; besides, like all men, he had a horror 
of tears. His jaw dropped, and for the first 
time in his life he looked disconcerted. 

" It is a hornet ! " exclaimed my aunt hur- 
riedly, and starting up from her couch with a 
paling face. A bee was buzzing round the 
sweet peas outside the window, and she had a 

deadly fear of hornets, although for twenty 
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years not one had been seen about the place. 
" It is a hornet and the child has been stung ! " 
Uncle Jack pealed the bell, and then made a 
dart for the window. I think he had an idea 
of escaping that way, when Blann suddenly 
precipitated herself into the room. Now Blann 
was a woman of rigid propriety so far as her 
master and mistress were concerned, and in her 
calmer moments would have sooner died than 
have entered their rooms unbidden. Uncle 
Jack turned in such utter amazement at this 
new apparition that he forgot his original inten- 
tion of escape, and remained staring by the 
window. 

" Its them villainous Nihilists, my lord ! " 
sobbed Blann. ** It's them has turned the poor 
child's head with fright. She went as white as 
a sheet ! And she, poor blessed lamb, to be in 
the thick of them — " 

Here she broke down, and made a rush to- 
wards me ; but I pushed her away and stamped 
my foot. 

** It— it isn't ! It's the boys ! " I sobbed. ** I 
shall enjoy the Nihilists and the bomb§^-t>ut I 
can't —I can't leave the boys ! " 
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My great-aunt Alice drew me to her side on 
the couch, and wiped my eyes. I remember 
thinking, even in my agitation, what a tired 
face she had, and how strange it was to feel 
her languid, delicate hands upon my hot face. 

"My dear," she said, in her gentle, weary 
voice, "I forgot you cared so much for the boys. 
I ought to have told you they are not to be left 
behind. Your Cousin Vera, when she first 
wrote for you, asked if we would spare Rupert 
as companion for her boy. She knows Rupert 
will not have Cecil's advantages when he is 

■ 

g^own up, and she wished to adopt him as her 
son ; she has such a kind heart." 

" She must be an angel — without wings ! " I 
sobbed hastily. The sudden relief to my heart 
was such that I had begun to get hysterical. 

" But your uncle would not allow that," con- 
tinued my aunt, with an effort. The scene was 
beginning to get upon her nerves, and Blann 
still further aggravated matters by standing in 
the doorway, mopping her eyes with a blue 
handkerchief like a wet rag. " You know it has 
always been his wish that Rupert and Cecil 
should be brought up together. He wrote to 
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Vera — your Cousin Vera, my dear, the Princess 
Sergei — to explain the difficulty; and she replied 
she would not wish to part the cousins, but 
would adopt Cecil also ; and whilst leaving your 
uncle guardian to his estates, would have him 
educated at the same college as her son, and 
would like her home to be his, at least till he is 
of age." 

" Of course Uncle Jack said yes ! Bertie and 
Cecil couldn't live in different countries, and 
neither could I ! " I interrupted impetuously. 
Blann sniffed audibly, and then retired into her 
handkerchief again. 

There was a look upon Uncle Jack's face 
as though he found our feminine emotions 
very trying. My aunt leaned back upon her 
cushions, and sighed. 

**Yes, he consented," she replied wearily. 
** And they are to be educated with the little 
prince ; but I believe he is a big boy of four- 
teen. His name is Sergei, like his father. And 
you are to share the home life of your cousin, 
Vera's only daughter. There, my dear, I think 
that is all I can tell you at present ; I am quite 
worn out; and here comes Miss Arden for you.'* 
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I saw a dishevelled apparition behind Blann's 
form — a form which we called " fat," but which 
she called " portable." Miss Arden was short 
and small, with pale cheeks, and bright brown 
eyes like a bird s, which she moved excessively. 
She had a kind heart, although her expression 
was always dramatic ; and hers was a neat, 
little figure. She prided herself on dressing 
well in the aesthetic style, and generally she 
had a picturesque appearance. Now she looked 
like the central figure of a nightmare, and it 
was evident she had just recovered from one 
violent fit of hysterics, and was on the verge 
of another. 

'* I cannot sleep alone ! " she gasped faintly, 
behind Blann s massive back. '* From this 
night I cannot sleep alone ! " 

When my uncle suavely asked her why, with 
the mocking light in his eyes she dreaded more 
than anything on earth, she cried out that it 
was because of the Cossacks ! 

I heard a moan from behind Nurse's damp 
handkerchief; and being reassured on my own 
account as to the boys, I set myself to get both 
Miss Arden and Blann out of the room with 
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the greatest possible dispatch. In fact, I am 
afraid I shoved them both out backwards with 
my impetuous little hands. Blann's portable 
figure nearly overwhelmed the governess. I 
glanced back over my shoulder as I followed 
the pair. I shall never forget the expression 
on Uncle Jacks face. It was then that for 
the first time in my life I began to feel like a 
heroine in a book. 

Miss Arden insisted that I should sleep with 
her that night, and I acquiesced; for I felt I 
should have been a wretch to refuse, much as 
I disliked not being able to sleep in whatever 
part of the bed I liked best. She kept me 
awake until the cocks began to crow upon my 
uncle's farm, and made me alternately freeze 
and thrill with terror and delight at fearful 
stories of Nihilists and their ways, told in dra- 
matic whispers, while a tiny night-light added 
the horror of unexplained shadows to the scene. 

I think my uncle was glad, for our own 
sakes, that at an early age we should have the 
chance to see something of the world beyond 
our narrow home life. " The world is the best 
schoolroom, after all/' he used to say ; and after 
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dinner, while the boys ate their dessert and he 
drank his wine, he would tell them interesting 
stories of men and things in the different 
European courts he had known. 

He made them thus far more cosmopolitan 
in their ideas than most English boys of their 
age ; but despite his brilliant talk, his mockery, 
and his allurements, he could not dissuade 
Rupert from his intention of entering the Eng- 
lish army. To Uncle Jack's mind, soldiering 
was brutal work. It was the only thing we 
quarrelled about, he and I. But for my father's 
honour's sake, I encouraged Bertie in his mili- 
tary ardour ; and on our last night in England, 
before we started for our new life, I made him 
promise, both on his word of honour and on 
Blann's old family Bible (unpacked from her 
trunk for that very purpose) that in spite of 
the Tzar and the Tzars loyal subject, Prince 
Sergei Tchilekoff, his new brother, he would 
be an English soldier, and would shed, if needs 
were, the last drop of his blood in fighting our 
enemies ! 



CHAPTER IV 



NICOLAI VASSILITCH KARASOFF 

In those days the nearest railway town to my 
kinsman's castle in southern Russia was more 
than twenty miles distant. The last part of 
our journey we made by carriages, with three 
horses to each, who tore along like the wind. 
It was a September day when we arrived at 
the station, but there was a cold wind blowing 
from the east, and it brought a sensation of 
coming cold and snow, the like of which I had 
never felt before. Miss Arden, who had in- 
vented fifteen desperate plots since our arrival 
on Russian soil, had a brilliant inspiration as 
we turned, sleepy and^ tired, out of the station 
yard in the early morning, having spent a long, 
long night in the train. 

There were we — the bewildered English 
party: even the boys seemed overcome by 
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the strangeness of the scene ; and I was nearly 
crying as I clung tightly to the hand of my 
faithful Blann. She had long been speechless. 
Three carriages, rather like victorias, only some- 
what higher, and a curious looking cart, stood 
before us ;\and twelve small horses tossed their 
heads and jangled the harness and bells, which 
looked like burnished silver in the pale sunlight. 

A liveried groom stood at the head of each 
trio of horses ; hanging about outside the sta- 
tion was a small crowd of peasant children, 
market women, and one or two men in blue 
coats. Then came Miss Arden's moment of 
inspiration. She rolled her eyes and clasped 
her hands. 

"Where— oh, where is Siberia.*^" she ex- 
claimed, and her voice spoke volumes of 
agonised meaning. 

Not one of the men moved a muscle. They 
were all young men, but there was a look of 
singular patience on their brown Muscovite 
faces, a strange, dreamy fatalism in their me- 
lancholy eyes. The look seemed to give no 
indication of their characters, but to be the 
inheritance of centuries of serfdom. The 
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station-master, a short, red-bearded man, ran 
out of the station, and said spmething in 
Russian, to the horses apparently, for nobody 
moved or spoke in reply. He waved his 
hands with a tragic gesture of despair, looked 
at us, shrugged his shoulders helplessly, and 
then ran back again into the station. 

Then far down the white dusty road, that 
seemed to stretch from our feet miles away, we 
saw a tiny black speck. It came nearer and 
nearer, and we could hear the ringing of hoofs 
upon the hard white road. A man was riding 
towards us as though for his life. Miss Arden 
turned a shade paler, and I held tightly to 
nurse s hand. But the boys straightened their 
backs and their tired eyes brightened. The 
station-master, with gleaming eyes, ran out 
again from the station, took off his peaked 
cap, and threw himself into an attitude of ex- 
pectation, as though awaiting his Emperor ! 

Almost the next moment the rider had reined 
up his horse upon its haunches, and had leapt 
lightly to the ground. He flung the bridle of 
his dripping horse to one of the men in blue 
coats, and advanced towards us, his hat in his 
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hand. The sunlight fell upon his pale, hand- 
some face, and dark, uncovered head. I can 
see the picture still ! Of all the scenes of my 
eventful youth this, with two others, remains 
most vivid and unforgotten. 

The stranger was a man still quite young. I 
gazed spellbound into his eyes, until he smiled, 
advancing with a low, courtly bow. I had seen 
nothing like the brilliancy of those eyes ; it was 
only equalled by their unfathomable expression ; 
their most open look veiled a sotil you could not 
guess at. But his smile was wonderful : quick, 
gentle and winning. But, though I was only a 
child then, and he an utter stranger, I remem- 
ber thinking, with a sudden inexplicable dread, 
that I would rather call this man friend than 
enemy. 

" I must begin by offering a thousand apolo- 
gies for being late," he began in fluent English, 
though his accents were as foreign as his man- 
ner of speaking was formal. ** Now let me 
introduce myself to you. I am Nicolai Vas- 
silitch Karasoff, the tutor of Prince Sergei 
and steward of his estates, and for the moment 
his unworthy representative. In his unavoid- 
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able absence the Princess has sent me to wel- 
come, in her name, her cousin Ursula and her 
kinsmen." 

He addressed himself impartially to the whole 
little group of us ; but when he spoke my name 
he kissed my hand, in a courtly foreign way, 
that both abashed and pleased me. To the 
boys he held out his hand with the frankness 
of an Englishman. In those brief moments 
he seemed to be reading each one of us through 
and through with his brilliant eyes. They lin- 
gered longest over Rupert. I thought I saw 
him start when first he looked at the dark 
Mainwaring boy. 

I had dropped nurse's hand while he was 
speaking, and I sprang forward, feeling as 
though I should burst out crying with tired- 
ness and the novelty of the scene if I did not 
make an effort. 

" I — I am very glad to see you, Nicolai 
Vas-si-litch Kar-Kar-ra-soff," I faltered, stum- 
bling amidst the unfamiliar names. '*And I 
am very glad you know my name. Now I 
will introduce the rest of us! This is Miss 
Arden — she thought you were a Nihilist at first, 
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and so did I ! And this is Blann — she is 
mosdy frightened of the bombs ! And my 
cousins' names are Rupert and Cecil Main- 
waring — they are afraid of nothing. And 
now you know us all!" 

I indicated by a gesture each member of 
the group. 

Miss Arden, who till now had been speech- 
less, gasping and pink, murmured, in my ear : 
" Ursula, you are again taking the lead in the 
party ! It is not becoming or ladylike ! " 

But whilst she was speaking, the boys, in 
their frank, cheery way, had already begun to 
laugh and talk with Karasoff, and in a mo- 
ment we were all chatting pleasantly. Kara- 
soff had a very winning manner and address. 
He seemed intensely anxious to make us feel 
at home. 

Then the tutor took my hand, and led me 
towards a carriage with a state and ceremony 
that could not have been surpassed had I been 
a queen. I bit my lips to stop their nervous 
trembling, but I began to enjoy myself in spite 
of Miss Arden's tragic look. 

" I — I do not like to be parted from you, 
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Ursula ! " she gasped behind me. But by this 
time I was already installed in the foremost 
carriage, and could only wink and nod reassur- 
ingly at her. 

Karasoff turned towards my governess with 
one of his quick, flashing smiles. There was 
room in each carriage for two people ; but he 
led Miss Arden, resistless in his hands, to the 
second one. 

" Where— oh, where is Siberia ? " I heard her 
asking him, in her tones of dramatic mystery. 

For the first and almost the only time, 
Karasoff" looked slightly disconcerted. The 
next moment he had recovered himself, and, as 
he pointed deliberately down the long white 
road, there was that in his black, almost mock- 
ing eyes which reminded me strangely of my 
Uncle Jack. 

" Siberia lies in that direction, madam," he 
said, gravely. " But there is half a continent 
and an almost impassable chain of mountains 
between it and us. And it is an arduous jour- 
ney for a lady ; 1 would not recommend it." 

Blann solemnly mounted to the seat by Miss 
Arden's side. She looked intensely serious and 
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disapproving, as one who listened under pro- 
test to KarasofFs ambiguous reply. 

The steward turned to Bertie. Again came 
that almost startled look into his eyes, as when 
first they had fallen upon him. The boys were 
in a rapture of delight over the horses. They 
had never looked more radiant or animated. 
All their tiredness seemed to have fallen from 
them. They were indeed a handsome pair. 

^^Bartn** said Karasoff to Bertie, with an 
odd little smile, and a gesture of invitation 
towards the horses, " you care to drive ? " 

** Not a three-decker ! " laughed Bertie. But 
there was a regretful look in his eager eyes as 
he sprang to a seat in the third carriage. Cecil 
mounted nimbly beside him. 

** Well race you, old lady ! " he called out to 
me with a reassuring smile, when I looked back 
at him. I had wanted Cecil to sit next to me, 
so that we could discuss together the horses, 
Karasoff, and the manner of our arrival ; and 
my wish was plainly written on my face. But 
KarasofTs hand was on the side of my carriage. 
It seemed his intention to accompany me, and 
it did not occur to anyone to question it. 

D 
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" Before I am twenty-four hours older I will 
learn to drive three horses abreast!" exclaimed 
Bertie to Cecil ; and the fair-haired boy nodded 
approvingly. 

Our luggage was put upon the cart, and 
Karasoff sprang to the empty seat beside my 
own. Then we set off. A man had already 
taken away the tutor's hard - ridden horse. 
Quickly we left far behind us the little station, 
with the red-bearded station-master, now all 
smiles and bows, and the group of staring, 
silent peasants. There was not a soul to be 
seen along the lonely road, not a sound to be 
heard but the gallop of the nailed hoofs upon 
the ringing ground, and the jingle of the bells 
round the horses' necks. My carriage was in 
front of the others. Both Miss Arden and 
Blann seemed to be holding tightly on, and to 
be excessively nervous; they remained pro- 
foundly silent, and only stared miserably at me 
whenever I turned round to see how they were 
getting on. The boys were talking ; I could 
hear their clear young voices above the jangle 
of our bells, but could not catch their words. 

" I regret you have only my im worthy self 
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to meet you as the princess's representative, 
mademoiselle," Karasoff said to me presently, 
and turning towards me with that courtly air I 
was already beginning to love. He spoke 
vivaciously, and there was an unwonted thrill 
in his tones which made his formal English 
curious and unnatural. " With all my heart I 
regret Sergei Sergeiovitch himself is not here 
to meet you — I regret it exceedingly ! " 

I made no reply. In fact, I did not know 
what to say, for I failed to share his regret. I did 
not think Sergei Sergeiovitch could have started 
us on this last stage of our journey with half 
the eclat and promptitude that Karasoff had 
done. 

He spoke once or twice again to me, telling 
me different little bits of interest about my 
cousin's territory as we passed through it ; but 
I replied vaguely. Soon my head fell forward, 
and I nodded, and rubbed my eyes. I was 
deadly sleepy. Presently I felt an arm around 
me, and my head drawn down against a cushion. 
It was Nicolai Karasoff who was performing 
these kindly ofHces for me as tenderly as though 
he were a woman. 



CHAPTER V 

SERGEI SERGEIOVITCII 

It was still early rnorning when we arrived at 
the castle. The last part of the way had been 
uphill. When we drew near, Karasoff, accord- 
ing to my urgent instructions, woke me up. 
On either side lay what looked like an impene- 
trable forest. All the country as far as I could 
see, and leagues beyond, belonged to my cousin, 
so Karasoff told me. The little town so many 
miles away, where, as Miss Arden expressed 
it, we " had last been in touch with the civili- 
sation of the outer world," even that stood in 
Sergei's territory. We had passed on our drive 
thence innumerable little villages. All these 
also belonged to the prince. 

"Sergei must feel like a king! " I exclaimed. 

" I should be content if Sergei Sergeiovitch 
had the ordinary feelings of a gentleman ! " was 
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KarasofTs unexpected reply, given with a sup- 
pressed vehemence that startled me. 

I glanced at the stewards face. It was so 
dark, and filled with such a passionate emotion, 
but whether of scorn or dislike I could not say, 
that my childish heart sank with dismay and 
amazement. 

" Sergei Sergeiovitch should be here ! " pur- 
sued Karasoff, with the same vehemence and 
with flashing eyes. " It is a most unmannerly 
thing for him not to meet you and welcome 
you himself." 

I was too much startled to speak. This was 
not what I had expected. 

•' Sergei Sergeiovitch did me the honour to 
quarrel with me this morning over a horse," 
continued Karasoff; but he spoke more quietly 
now. "It was a stubborn and utterly vicious 
brute, and I gave orders for it to be killed, for 
it had already kicked a stable-boy to death. 
Sergei chose to say it should not be killed, but 
I saw that my order was executed. It was 
then he did me the honour to quarrel with me ; 
and like a thwarted child, who, refused a toy, 
quarrels with all the world, threw himself into 
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a temper which made his meeting you out of 
the question. 

" Sergei cannot bear to be thwarted by me, 
and It is necessary for his own good and the 
* estate that I keep things in order," he con- 
tinued. " Ostensibly I am only the tutor ; but 
. Sergei Nicolaivitch, my late master, put me 
into almost absolute command over the whole 
estate till his son comes of age. Sergei does 
not like me ; but if he would have let me, long 
ago I would have been his friend. But I am 
only troubling you, my child, and you cannot 
understand." 

He had been speaking more as though to 
himself than to me; and, immersed in his 
thoughts, had probably forgotten that I was 
only a child of ten years old. There had been 
a look on his inscrutable face, almost, I could 
have declared, of yearning regret, when he 
spoke of being Sergei's friend. But it was 
quickly replaced by one of passionate pride. I 
stared at this strange man with the impolite, 
wide-open eyes of amazed childhood. Not then, 
nor for many a day, did I read aright those 
tones, that look. But the words I never forgot ; 
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and when I had the clue to them, six years 
later, I knew what they had meant. 

Almost immediately the castle came in view, 
a great, grey rugged pile. By its side stood a 
smaller building, with a round roof, something 
like a mosque. 

We drove up with a magnificent rattle and 
flourish. Standing in the doorway was a lady 
with a sweet, gentle face ; and hiding behind 
her, with only one eye visible, was a little girl 
whom I guessed to be my new sister, Eva. 
The lady's face looked strangely familiar, and 
recalled my English home. Suddenly I re- 
membered the picture outside the library. I 
had already alighted. With a cry, I ran for- 
ward. The childish thought whirled through 
my brain that here was one who had loved my 
mother whom I had never seen, and one there- 
fore who must love me — I who longed to be 
loved by a mother. I am afraid I broke down 
and ran crying into her arms. 

" Oh ! " I sobbed, " I am so glad, so very 
glad, to be safe here at last ! " 

She seemed almost as much moved as myself, 
and kissed me many times without speaking. 
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and held me close to her. After awhile the 
little girl came slowly forward, and kissed me 
solemnly. She had long hair of the colour of 
palest gold, a sweet pale, childish face, and two 
great, serious, blue eyes. 

As our childish faces met, I heard a gentle 
sigh of astonishment behind me. There stood 
KarasofF. He murmured something to the 
Princess ; and while she started and looked at 
us two children, her face lighted up with sur- 
prise, and I thought pleasure. 

Princess Sergei welcomed the rest of us no 
less warmly than she had welcomed me. When 
she kissed the boys, there were tears in her 
eyes. She looked very fragile, but I think we 
all loved her from the moment we set eyes upon 
her. We had long and earnestly speculated as 
to what manner of ** mother" she would be to 
us; we had never known one till now! But 
we had not thought we should find one so 
ready to take us to her heart as this. 

For one moment she looked with a strange 
earnestness into Bertie's beautiful, boyish face. 
If she had only known then, I used to think 
in after days, what she knows now, would her 
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sudden gesture of endearment towards him have 
been more tender than it was? Yet it could 
hardly have been so ! From the first moment 
she seemed to look on both boys as her sons. 

The little girl looked shyly at her new 
brothers, but the boys were not shy. As we all 
trooped into the house, I heard Cecil exclaim : 

" Why, Eva is just like Ursula 1 " 

I looked at Eva, whose hand I was holding 
tightly. It felt so new, and oh I so nice to have 
a real, live sister, that I did not like to let 
her go. 

" Why, they mean you and me, Eva ! " I ex- 
claimed, with sudden enlightenment. "They 
think we are just alike, you and I ! And that 
is only natural, as our mothers were cousins 
and almost exactly alike ! " 

Eva looked at me doubtfully. My hair was 
of a shade of golden brown ten times as deep 
as her pale soft curls. Her face was pale, and 
mine was sunburnt and rosy. But our features 
were the same, and our eyes were exactly alike 
in colour, only hers were dreamy and pensive, 
and mine were what Miss Arden called "pro- 
vokingly alive." A pleased little smile lit up 
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Eva's face; she did not speak, but gave my 
hand a shy squeeze. I loved her from that 
moment ! 

Soon we were sitting round a large oak table, 
spread with food and drink. The Princess was 
hospitably pressing Miss Arden and Blann to 
partake. They seemed too bewildered with 
the strangeness of their environments either to 
speak or eat. But we children devoured what 
was set before us, and thought it all delicious. 
The food was so strange and new, and even 
the tea, served up with lemon, had an unfa- 
miliar look. 

" Princess, where is Sergei Sergeiovitch ? " 
asked Karasoff quietly, in a pause, and with 
one hand on the head of a huge hound lying 
before a roaring fire of logs. 

" He is here to ask for himself what business 
it is of Nicolai Vassilitch to know where his 
master is or is not ! " came in a clear ringing 
voice from a doorway the other end of the 
long room. 

I think we all started. I had never heard 
anything like the passionate pride of the tones. 
And the voice was so strangely familiar. For 
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the second time that day an ineffaceable scene 
was imprinted on my mind. 

I saw a boy standing in the doorway. His 
head was thrown back. I knew well that trick 
of the dark, imperious head. I had seen it in 
Rupert a thousand times. Equally familiar 
seemed the beautiful dark face, with its long 
black lashes and the great black eyes ; and 
yet it was a face I did not truly know. It 
had Bertie's features, but there was stamped 
upon them a look of thwarted pride and a 
passionate savagery which I had never seen 
on the proud and wilful English boy's, even 
in his most tempestuous moments. 

" I am very glad to see you, cousins!*' he 
exclaimed, and he sprang forward impetuously, 
holding out his hands towards us. All in one 
moment the dark fury had left his face, and 
it was lighted up by an eager, wistful smile. 
" Don't think I don't welcome you with all 
my heart! I should have met you myself, 
only my steward brutally murdered the horse 
I was going to ride to meet you." 

"Sergei!" interposed his mother, with a note 
in her gentle voice that was almost stern. 
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"Well, it was murder!" persisted the boy, 
his first look of passionate savagery darkening 
his face again. " I gave an order for that 
horse to be saddled, and he gave orders for 
it to be shot—" 

"Your English cousins have been exactly 
five minutes in the castle," interrupted Kara- 
soff, and speaking with, I thought, unnecessary 
contempt, "and yet in that time you have 
twice openly violated the rights of hospitality. 
You and I can quarrel about the horse later, 
Sergei Sergeiovitch. I am perfectly ready to 
discuss the question with you; but not here, 
or before the Princess and your cousins." 

He deliberately turned his back upon the boy, 
and the dark flush deepened on Sergei's cheeks. 
Miss Arden, during this last scene, had been 
frantically signalling to me across the table to 
do nothing rash. But the look on my Russian 
cousin's face was too much for me. I jumped 
up impulsively, and ran towards him. 

" Well, anyhow, I am very glad to see you, 
Sergei, for you are Sergei, aren't you ? " I ex- 
claimed. I know I shall like you, for you are 
exactly like Bertie — only he is a little different ! 
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and I love Bertie better than anyone in the 
world except Cecil, and Cecil I adore too ! " 

"Molasses, I guess, are very soothing, my 
American cousin used to say," said a deep, 
deliberate voice, in a strong guttural accent, 
at this crisis. " I should eat a slice of bread 
and some candy syrup, Sergei Sergeiovitch. 
Perhaps M. Karasoff will take some too." 

Sergei actually burst out laughing, and even 
KarasofT smiled. In the doorway behind him 
stood an enormously stout lady, with a big, 
beaming face and large curls. This, we found 
out was Madame Bergheim, Eva's German 
governess. When, later, I asked her why, 
being a German lady, she was not called 
Frau or Fraulein, she replied ambiguously: 
" I am called Madame, Miss Inquisitive, be- 
cause I live in Russia, and the family habitually 
speak English." 

Her entrance made a diversion. She came 
round and shook hands with all of us, with a 
solemn deliberation that was comic. At Sergei 
she winked ; but Miss Arden she embraced as 
though she had been her long-lost sister. 

" Where did you get your dark eyes and hair 
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from, child ? " she said to Bertie, with a shrewd 
look. " You are Sergei's brother ! " 

Bertie was not used to being addressed as 
•* child." He looked slightly disconcerted. 

The likeness between Eva and myself was not 
so marked as to be uncommon in two cousins. 
But the likeness between Sergei and Rupert 
was quite extraordinary. The fact of this 
strange double resemblance seemed to impress 
even the unimpressionable Karasoff himself. 
He seemed as though he could not keep his 
eyes from the pair. With the boys he had 
from the beginning adopted the same uncere- 
monious and off-hand manner that he used 
towards Sergei, who, as a matter of strict 
fact was his master, although Karasoff had 
all the power in the household and on the 
estate. 

But if he was off-hand in his relations to 
the boys, the steward treated the Princess with 
the greatest deference, and with an affection 
and respect that was evidently unfeigned, and 
was more like the bearing of a son towards 
a mother than that of a servant towards his 
mistress. She, on her side, seemed to be 
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fond of him, and to regret deeply Sergei's 
manifest ill-will towards him. Karasoff was 
a gentleman both by birth and education. I 
likened him, with his handsome face and 
courtly air, to a fairy prince in the disguise 
of a humble servant — only the humility was 
lacking ! 

'• Sergei," said the Princess gently to her son, 
" You must apologise to Nicolai. I wish you 
behaved better to him." 

*• I would behave well to him if he would let 
me," said Sergei shortly, but his tones reminded 
me of Karasoff himself when he had said he 
would have been Sergei's friend if Sergei had 
trusted him. 

The steward was out of earshot, caressingly 
playing with the dogs, who seemed devoted to 
him ; but Sergei turned to him and raised his 
voice. 

" Nicolai Vassilltch," he called out, " my 
mother wants me to apologise to you. But I 
would much rather stand up to you and have 
it out with our fists." 

" There is so much difference in our size, that 
the combat would end in farce or murder. If I 
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chose I could disable you for life in one round — 
please do not be absurd," said Karasoff slowly, 
without taking the trouble to turn round. 

"If a gentleman whose horse I had shot 
asked me to fight him I wouldn't refuse ! " ex- 
claimed Bertie hotly ; while I stared in dumb 
amazement at the steward, whom I was begin- 
ning to think was a little mad. 

"Well, you will have plenty of opportunity 
of fighting him yourself," said Karasoff coolly ; 
and he got up from the fireside and the dogs, 
and with his courtly air opened the door for the 
Princess to pass through and lead us to our 
rooms. 

Sergei did not seem to resent Karasoff's replj'. 
I did not know if I were more astonished at 
the steward's imperturbable self-possession or 
Sergei's extraordinary childishness. 

" When I am a man we will have it out for 
good and all, Nicolai Vassilitch," he said, 
simply. 

"As soon as we can meet on equal terms, I 
shall be happy to fight you, Sergei Sergeio- 
vitch," replied Nicolai, with equal apparent 
simplicity. 
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"I hope it will be soon!" exclaimed Sergei 
impetuously. 

** Sergei," said his mother at this juncture, 
turning round in the doorway, " Do you wish 
to break my heart ? " 

The boy flashed a smile at her. It trans- 
figured his dark face, and made it radiantly 
beautiful. 

•* Ursula," he said to me confidentially that 
same day — ^for we quickly became friends, he 
and I — " Do some people always rub you up 
the wrong way ? Yes, I'm sure they do, as 
they do me! Now they don't Eva or my 
mother; but Karasoff* is one of those people 
who rub me up. It isn't what he does always, 
or what he says, for I don't mind him when he 
laughs at me. I know I'm a fool, and say 
stupid, childish things; but his very presence 
rubs me up the wrong way, even when he does 
nothing." 

"But the horse was something," I inter- 
rupted. Sergei seemed so sorrowfully in 
earnest, I wanted to comfort him. " I would 
have hated him too, if it had been my horse ! " 

" Oh I well, the horse was vicious, you know, 
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and wasn't safe for any man to touch," said 
Sergei, with a flush. ** The worst of Karasoff 
is that he is generally right ; but that doesn't 
make me get on with him better, but rather, 
worse ; and then he despises me ! " 

*' Does he ? Why ? " I asked innocently, 

''How do I know?" replied Sergei, with 
boyish abruptness, and another dark flush. 
" Because I am not clever with my brains, and 
care only for sports and horses, and outdoor 
things, I suppose ; and he is clever all round, a 
splendid sportsman, and full of brains too. But 
everyone isn't alike. And though I hate him, 
he knows I don't despise him, because I can't — 
but that makes me hate him more ! " 

" I'm afraid I rather like him, Sergei," I said 
mournfully, feeling a desperate traitor to the 
head of the house of Tchilekoff". 

He looked at me a moment. How like 
Bertie he was ! Only his eyes had an alternate 
fire and melancholy Bertie's never had. Then 
his face lit up with one of his quick, boyish 
smiles. 

''It doesn't matter about liking him ; Eva 
and my mother both adore him, and I dare say 
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you will too. Only you mustn't always take his 
part against mine, will you? And you and I, 
Ursula, we'll be friends, won't we ? " 

'* Yes — and you have Bertie and Cecil too ! 
I don't think the boys will adore Nicolai Kara- 
soff if he laughs at them. Perhaps he will 
despise them too ; they care for games and 
riding, and that sort of thing, more than lessons. 
But you and I, and the boys too, Sergei, we'll 
always be friends and stick together ! " 

I spoke impulsively from the bottom of my 
childish heart. Well for me I did not know 
the future then ! Since that day, often, half in 
sorrow, half in playful reproach, have I heard 
the Princess ask her son if he wished to break 
her heart, when his strange, wild, unboylike, 
yet childish manner of quarrelling with Karasoff 
threatened, on the younger's part at least, to 
end in bloodshed or an absurd duel. But it was 
not Sergei Sergeiovitch who broke her heart ! 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE TCHILEKOFFS 



It was not until I was settled in my new home 
that I heard the past family history of my 
Russian relations. That history was a closed 
chapter in the family annals when we, the 
English cousins, came to swell the numbers of 
the Tchilekoff household ; but I must record it 
here, for it had an important bearing on the 
future. 

Princess Sergei's husband had been the head 
of the great princely family of the Tchilekoffs. 
For two generations the family had been divided 
into two very distinct and opposing branches, 
known respectively as the Black and the Red 
Tchilekoffs from the distinguishing colour of 
their hair and complexion. Prince Sergei Ser- 
geiovitch Tchilekoff", a well-known personage in 
his day three generations back— he had been a 
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common ancestor of the Black and the Red 
Tchilekoffs. 

He was a huge man, dark and savage looking, 
with coal black hair and great fiery eyes. This 
Sergei, like his grandson, Sergei, my cousin 
Vera's husband, had married an English girl, 
daughter of an earl ; a lovely high-spirited girl, 
with a wonderful wealth of auburn hair and 
bright blue eyes. 

Of this union twin boys were born, so exactly 
alike that a tiny pearl cross was tied round the 
neck of the baby heir, to distinguish him from 
the younger brother. Their s was a romantic 
story, and it began with the mistake of a care- 
less nurse. When the babies were but a few 
days old, this nurse, after bathing them, omitted 
to put the cross on the neck of the little heir ; 
and dressing both infants, laid them side by 
side upon a bed. An under-nurse found the 
pearl cross lying by the bath ; and the other, 
aware for the first time of her negligence, tried 
to put things right. But there was nothing 
about either child to show her which was the 
elder and which the younger. 

Dreading detection, she swore the under- 
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nurse to secrecy, tied the cross round one baby 
neck at random, and with as much unconcern 
as she could assume, presented the heir to its 
parents the next time the little elder princeling 
was to be on view. Of course the deed was 
never discovered ; even their nurse could not 
tell them apart I 

Funny little things must these baby Tchile- 
koffs have been, with no hair upon their heads, 
with their mottled skins, and the great black 
eyes they had inherited from their Russian 
father. But they grew up beautiful boys, with 
clear olive complexions and glorious eyes ; yet 
with this remarkable difference ; Alexander, the 
elder, and the heir, as was always supposed, 
had his English mother's vivid auburn hair ; 
while the curls of Nicolai, the younger twin, 
were of the raven hue of his father's family. 

When the twins were ten years old, their 
nurse died, and on her death-bed made a con- 
fession of her mistake. If she had been content 
to make her confession to the priest, and had 
then been silent, all would have been well. 
But she insisted upon Prince Sei^ei being sum- 
moned, and into his astounded and indignant 
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ears poured out the tale of her misdoings. It 
is said that Prince Sergei Tchilekoff raged like 
a wild beast, and the Princess wept without 
ceasing for a night and a day. Then the bell 
tolled from the tower of the chapel outside 
the castle of the Tchilekoflfs, and the prince's 
chaplain said a mass for the soul of the nurse 
who had died at dawn. The princess, who was 
a devout woman, prevailed upon her husband 
to attend with her the mass. But Sergei, a 
proud, passionate man, found it hard to forgive 
the nurse. He studied the twins long and 
closely : strong, handsome boys of ten years 
old, they were exactly of the same height and 
build, and neither their father nor mother 
could determine which was the elder of the 
pair. 

At first it was Sergei's wish to reverse their 
positions, and to declare as heir Nicolai, the 
black-haired boy, who, with his raven locks, 
looked far more like a Tchilekoff than his 
brother ; but as for ten years the little Alexander 
had been the heir, Sergei was prevailed upon 
to leave matters as they were. It was impos- 
sible for the anxious, loving mother to keep 
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from her boys their strange position with regard 
to one another. Sergei was far too hasty to 
keep his doubts and perplexity to himself, and 
they soon learnt the confusion that existed over 
their identity. But for the next ten years the 
question of the inheritance appeared to give 
the brothers not a moment's trouble or regret. 

When they were twenty, their mother died, 
and soon after came the sudden death of their 
father, who was thrown from his horse whilst 
hunting, was hurled against a tree, and died on 
the spot Alexander and Nicolai were in two 
famous regiments of the Guards. They saw 
much of each other in those days, for the gay 
world of society in the Russian capital was 
open equally to both brothers, and they were 
favourites at court. Gamblers to their finger- 
tips — as had been most of the Tchilekoffs before 
them from the moment they had become their 
own masters — they had plunged into a wild life 
of riot and excess. Alexander had the inex- 
haustible wealth of the TchilekofF estates to 
back him up; but Nicolai, although he had 
inherited a good fortune from his mother, soon 
found himself in pecuniary difficulties. 



k 
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It must be said for Alexander, that, gambler 
and spendthrift though he was, he was always 
generous and freehanded with his money. It 
has always been, and always will be, an inex- 
plicable fact that the brothers did not agree 
upon the simple expedient of dividing the vast 
wealth of the family, instead of consenting to a 
proposal as preposterous as it was melodramatic, 
and which it is said came from the half-mad 
brain of a mutual friend. This proposal was 
nothing more or less than that the brothers 
should toss up for the heritage and wealth of 
the Tchilekoffs, the winner to be henceforward 
the head of the family and owner of the estates, 
the loser to have no more claim upon the estate. 
This plan, suggested scarcely in earnest at some 
gambling and drunken revel, was received with 
vociferous acclamation by the headstrong and 
foolish young men, and the castle and the Tchi- 
lekoff fortune were tossed for by the brothers, 
ere the mad proposal had been five minutes in 
the air. 

There were many portraits of the famous 
twins in my new home; and I used to pic- 
ture the two handsome young men, little 
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more than boys, with their dark skins flushed 
with wine and excitement, their wild black 
eyes glittering with the gambling madness of 
their race, lightly throwing the dice for a 
fortune worth the ransom of many kings! 
Their riotous companions would have ap- 
plauded them, I thought, and have shouted 
aloud, raising their winecups as the dice fell, 
and the numbers were revealed. 

But I imagined also that a sort of stupe- 
faction must have fallen upon the little party 
when the first moments of excitement had 
passed away. For behold ! at the throwing 
of the dice, whose decision each brother had 
pledged himself irrevocably to uphold, the 
whole position was reversed, and it was Ni- 
cole, the dark-haired younger twin, whom 
fortune favoured this time! He won the 
game, and Alexander, beggared in a moment 
by his own rash folly, was obliged to ac- 
quiesce as best he might in the altered cir- 
cumstances of his life. 

This Alexander, according to all accounts, 
must have been a young man of a singularly 
careless disposition. So far from being crest- 
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fallen at his ill luck, he appeared almost indif- 
ferent, and continued his gay life on an income 
that was practically nothing at all Late in life 
he married an heiress and became a wealthy 
man again ; although, compared to his former 
estate, that fortune was a mere bagatelle. 

So far as we heard, the two brothers, 
even after this singular incident, remained on 
friendly terms all their lives. But there came 
about a very different state of things when 
Alexander died. He had but one child, born 
when his father was well advanced in years. 
This child, Alexander Alexandrovitch, the Red 
Tchilekoff, as we used to call him, had a burn* 
ing grudge, against the elder branch, or the 
Black Tchilekoffs. Nicolai died only a short 
time after his brother, and between the two 
first cousins, Nicolai'sson, Sergei Nicolaiovitch, 
and Alexander Alexandrovitch, existed a deep 
and lasting feud, notwithstanding the difference 
in their age. Sergei Nicolaiovitch, my cousin s 
husband, was a man of forty when Alexander 
Alexandrovitch was but a stripling in his twen- 
tieth year; but from his childhood the latter 
had been taught by his mother to hate the 
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black Tchilekoffs. Sergei, like his father Nt- 
colai, died at a comparatively early age ; and 
the feud that had existed during the whole 
of Alexander Alexandrovitch's lifetime, was in- 
creased on the latter's side to a deadly enmity 
when Sergei Sergeiovitch, to whom I was 
cousin and adopted sister, succeeded his father 
at the age of thirteen years. 

This came to pass a year before the great 
change in our uneventful lives. That year 
had been a most harrassing one for the poor 
widowed Princess, and her natural delicacy of 
constitution had almost broken down under the 
strain. 

Alexander Alexandrovitch was now about 
forty. In vigorous health, an exceptionally 
handsome man, with brilliant auburn hair and 
beautiful dark eyes, he seemed to have inheri- 
ted all the vices of the Tchilekoffs without any 
of their redeeming virtues, except that of physi- 
cal courage. He was a gambler to his finger 
tips, and, in spite of a large fortune he had in- 
herited from his mother, he was often in terrible 
pecuniary embarrassment. No wonder he was 
tortured by a demoniacal envy whenever he 
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thought of the boundless wealth thrown away 
by his father s drunken folly ! 

It had been the earnest desire of Princess 
Sergei that the TchilekofF estates should be 
divided between her husband and his first 
ccAisin. She was willing to sacrifice half her 
son's fortune to put an end to the feud between 
the two branches of the family. But her hus- 
band had refused to give up one jot of his 
inheritance, and had so left his will that neither 
his son nor his son's son could cut up the estate 
or divide the fortune. So the Princess's peace- 
ful intentions were frustrated by her husband's 
stubborn resentment. He, in his turn, had 
hated the Red Tchilekoff, and had despised 
him for an unscrupulous gambler and ne'er- 
do-well. 

Yet it was Alexander who was the favourite 
both at court and in society ; while Sergei had 
been in such deep disgrace with his imperial 
master that for years before his death he had 
never dared to come to court His cousin was 
not slow to take advantage of his position as a 
favourite of the Tzar, and merely nourishing 
his hatred on schemes of revenge while Sergei 
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Nicholaiovitch lived, lost no time, at his death, 
in openly attacking the position of his young 
boy cousin and the widowed Princess. 

He began by appealing to the Tzar to rein- 
state in its old position that branch of the family 
of which he was the head. And at the same 
time he brought his case into a court of law, 
producing documents to show that no Tchile- 
koff could dispose of the property to anyone, 
even to his heir, in his lifetime, a special clause 
having been inserted with regard to gambling, 
on account of the family weakness. 

He won his case, and the transaction between 
the two brothers was declared to have been 
illegal, and therefore null and void. But it was 
then pointed out by the friends of the Black 
Tchilekoff — and there were many at that time, 
even at Court — that owing to the nurse's care- 
lessness there was no proof that Alexander, and 
not Nicholai, was after all the rightful heir. 
Also it was alleged that the clause relating to 
gambling had been forged by Alexander to 
carry out his ends. Again the case came into 
the law courts. No decision as to the validity 
of the documents could be arrived at; and 
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Alexander Alexandrovich, to his bitter disap- 
pointment, was told he could not be put in 
possession of the estate on the merits of the 
case as he presented it The only consolation 
and hope his Imperial master could give him 
was to tell him that if he could prove the 
young Prince Sergei Sergeiovitch to be no son 
of Sergei Nicholaiovitch, or better still, if even 
Sergei Sergeiovitch could not produce proofs 
showing that he was the son of the man he 
claimed to be : then Alexander could lawfully 
claim and gain possession of the Tchilekoff 
estates, as the eldest surviving male descendant 
of the old Prince Sergei, the father of the 
famous twins. 

To me all this sounded fearfully complicated 
when first I heard it ; but I learnt, with a pro- 
found relief (for from the beginning my adopted 
family was to me like my own), that Alexander, 
impressed apparently with the absurdity of dis- 
puting my cousin Sergei's claim to be his own 
father's son, had failed to challenge his young 
cousin's legitimacy, and had retired from the 
contest, to all appearances defeated for good 
and all At any rate, he made no sign of re- 
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newing his attack ; and the Princess, in reason- 
able expectation that he would trouble her no 
longer with a claim which she could no more 
lawfully satisfy than could he uphold, was at 
last free to set her house in order, and devote 
herself to the education and welfare of her 
children. 

Alexander Alexandrovitch was still unmar- 
ried. After that first stormy year of Princess 
Sergei's widowhood he remained, if an enemy, 
at least a secret one. We children were not 
troubled by fear of the Red Fox, as Sergei 
called his cousin. But I used to think some- 
times the Princess had a haunting dread that 
her old enemy's malice had not yet spent itself 
The papers containing the certificates of her 
children's birth and baptism, and all the docu- 
ments relating to the family history and life of 
Sergei her husband and his children, were 
guarded by her in utmost secrecy, and their 
hiding-place was known to no one beyond her- 
self and her children. 

When 1, Ursula Scott, with the Mainwaring 
boys, arrived at our new home, all these events, 
as I have S£ud, were past history. But before 
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I had been a month at the castle, I knew the 
whole family history by heart. Alexander 
Alexandrovitch, had he attempted any fresh 
plot against my cousins, would have found in 
me as sturdy an enemy as he could have wished 
for. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OUR HOME LIFE AT THE CASTLE 

Shortly before I was sixteen, Miss Arden 
made the discovery that I was what she called 
" distressingly childish " for my age ! On the 
morrow the "boys," as I still called my cousins, 
now tall young men of twenty, would be coming 
home after a year's absence. I looked forward 
to joining in all their sports, and even counted 
on being their same inseparable companion, 
with the same childish zest as in former years. 
But Eva, only six months older than I, was 
sadly lacking in enthusiasm when I proposed to 
her various adventurous plans. 

To outward appearances there was a far 
stronger resemblance between my gentle cousin 
and myself at sixteen years than at ten. We 
had both grown up tall and slender girls ; and 
though Eva had a look of greater fragility^ 
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owing to her paler colouring, she was almost as 

hardy as myself, thanks to our love of out-door 
sports and exercise. Our eyes were exactly the 
same in colour, though in expression there was 
a world of difference, hers being as gentle, 
dreamy, and pensive, as mine were daring and 
alert. Our features, too, were the same ; and 
between our hands and feet and figures there 
was not the slightest difference. There was 
less resemblance in our hair; Eva's was a beau- 
tiful soft brown, while mine was still golden. 

Princess Sergei, never strong, had come to 
be an almost permanent invalid. But though 
I was apt to rush about the place like a wild 
pony, so Miss Arden declared, there was one 
place — my aunt's room — where I would be as 
quiet for hours as Eva herself. I adored the 
Princess no less dearly than did her own 
daughter, and much as I loved my out-door life, 
I was even more happy sitting by her couch. 

We had two governesses — Miss Arden, and 
the stout German lady, a strange being whom 
I liked but did not understand. Miss Arden 
specially looked after our deportment. She 
prided herself on giving us an air of well-bred 

-• 
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self-possession, which she maintained was ab« 
solutely essential to the romantic roles she 
intended us to fill. She was the soul of good 
nature, and cared far more about our future 
than her own. She had been six years now on 
Russian soil, and still no tragedy of Russian 
lawlessness and intrigue had darkened the 
cloudless colour of her days. But she had 
long ago made up her mind that one, if not 
both of her pupils should be the heroine of a 
veritable romance. 

Between Miss Arden and Madame Bergheim 
existed a warm friendship. The latter, like 
most of the household, had a great regard and 
esteem for Nicolai Vassilitch KarasofT, or Ni- 
colai, as we used to call him. My cousin's 
tutor and steward had a singular gift of inspiring 
affection and confidence ; and, with the excep- 
tion of Sergei, we all adored him, from the 
Princess Sergei to Miss Arden and my faithful 
Blann, who, apparently to her own astonish- 
ment, as to everybody else's, had married one 
of Sergei's huntsmen, and had two black-eyed, 
yellow-haired babies, whom she taught to call 
Sergei " Barin!' or " Little Father." 
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Our life at home in these girlish days was 
uneventful. Twice a year the whole household 
moved — to watering-places on the French or 
Belgian coasts, in the summer, and in the 
winter we migrated to the Riviera or to Italy. 
Princess Sergei had a distaste for society, which 
her ill-health had aggravated into a positive 
dislike ; but she would have sacrificed herself 
for us, had not an aunt of her husband, a cheery 
creature of seventy, with an iron constitution, 
and a still beautiful face, announced her inten- 
tion of launching us into society. Our debut 
was not to be for two years. After the summer 
holidays, Eva and I were to go to a convent in 
Paris to finish our education, and when we were 
eighteen we were to be presented at Court, and 
enter society at St. Petersburg with as much 
ecial as Sergei's septuagenarian great-aunt could 
manage, and she was a lady of magnificent and 
imperial ideas, and had an income to match. 

We did not often see this relative of my 
cousins', whom we called great-aunt Caterina 
Ivanowna. She was never happy out of so- 
ciety, and we still preferred simple country 
pleasures to worldly gaiety. But she was fond 
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of us all» and being childless, seemed to look 
forward to the time when she would have us 
two girls to look after. Her good nature was 
extreme ; but sometimes, when she was speak- 
ing of my cousin's cousin, Alexander Alexan- 
drovitch, the Red Fox, whom she frequently 
met at Court and elsewhere in society, her face 
would grow crimson with fury and hatred. 

'^ I hate that man ! " she would exclaim, and 
would stamp her foot, and literally shake with 
rage. " I mistrust that man still ! No plot is 
too villainous, no device is too base or despic- 
able for him to employ to oust Sergei Sergeio- 
vitch from his rights ! Take my advice. Vera," 
she would say confidentially to the PrincesSi 
" and never, never reveal to a single soul out 
of your family those papers relating to Sergei's 
birth and identity." 

Sometimes she would appeal to the tutor, 
who was a great favourite of hers — " because 
he is so handsome," she averred ; but it was 
also, I think, because M. Karasoff had a happy 
answer to everybody and everything. 

*' Don't you agree with me, Nicolai Vassi- 
litch ? " she would say to him. *' Sergei cannot 
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be too astute when he meets the Red Fox, as 
meet him he must sooner or later, in St. Peters- 
burg, Don't you agree with me that Alex- 
ander Alexandrovitch's claws are not too closely 
clipped yet to scratch ? " 

I do not know if she was referring then to 
Alexander Alexandrovitch's pecuniary embar- 
rassments, which, so we heard, were being 
openly talked about in St. Petersburg; or 
whether she referred only to his last vain effort, 
seven years ago, to gain Sergei's fortune and 
estates. 

The steward for once did not reply. But he 
smiled a strange, inscrutable smile, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

"Sergei cannot be too careful with a black 
devil like Alexander," remarked great-aunt 
Caterina Ivanowna, who always called a spade 
a spade. " When I have the girls, I shall take 
good care to keep them out of the old Red 
Fox's clutches ! ** 

During the past year some changes had come 
about in the castle. The most important was 
the absence of the boys, as I must call them 
still ! Sergei, for a year, had been in one of 
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the Tzar s most famous regiments of hussars. 
Cecil, who was a splendid linguist, had chosen 
a diplomatic career, and had been pursuing his 
studies in England during the last twelve 
months. Rupert, who was an extremely bril- 
liant boy, full of brains and energy, and a 
splendid sportsman, he also, for nearly two 
years now, had been in England, previous to 
entering the English army. Home politics did 
not excite us much ; but we watched, with 
thrilling anxiety, the relations between Great 
Britain and Russia. 

Eva and I shared everything in common ; 
we were not happy unless we were together. 
We rode and drove, and read and worked 
together, and loved each other as few sisters 
love. 

With the boys away, our home party, unless 
we had friends, was the Princess, whom I called 
Aunt Vera, our two governesses, my cousin, 
and myself. When Sergei Sergeiovitch left 
home, Karasoff, the tutor, went to live in the 
white house used by his father when he was 
steward to Prince Sergei Nicolaivitch. This 
house was but a stone's throw from the castle, 
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and was connected with it by a beautiful old 
cloister. But Nicolai generally joined us at 
dinner, which was always a gay and lively 
meal ; the steward was a charming companion ; 
and as the years went on, and we girls grew 
out of childhood into budding womanhood, he 
seemed to become more and more desirous of 
enlivening our quiet home life ; and with his 
gaiety and thoughtfulness for us, added much 
to the enjoyment of our girlish lives. 



CHAPTER VIII 



I LOSE MY CHILDHOOD 



My birthday was in April, and on the day 
before I was sixteen befell that event which 
was the first of a long chain of incidents. I 
had at last consented, albeit unwillingly, to put 
away my childish looks by the turning up of 
my hair ; and gazing at myself in the glass, I 
was surprised to see how womanly I looked. 

"You are sixteen to-morrow, Ursula," said 
Miss Arden with severity; "and to-day I saw 
you blowing bubbles in the summer-house, as 
though you were a child of six." 

" But, Miss Arden ! " I exclaimed inno- 
cently, " Nicolai Vassilitch was helping me 
to blow bubbles to-day ! and he is more than 
double my age, and you cannot call him 
childish." 
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" Nicolai Vassilitch ! " ejaculated Miss Arden, 
in a voice that spoke volumes. 

"Yes, the great Nicolai himself! He was 
passing by after you had almost literally washed 
your hands of me in your frantic gesture of 
disapproval over my little basin of soapsuds — " 

"Ursula!"— 

" So I said, 'Look, Nicolai, aren't my bubbles 
pretty ? ' and offered him a pipe — " 

"Of course he did not like to refuse! he 
took it to humour you ; but you are more 
childish than I thought I " 

" I don't think it was to humour me, Miss 
Arden," I said, with the same air of innocence ; 
" for he blew as seriously as though he were 
in a heavenly competition, with all the angels 
standing round as judges — " 

" Ursula ! " 

" But he didn't correct me and tell me I was 
babyish," I persisted. "And you know, Miss 
Arden, Nicolai is very, very particular." 

"Nicolai Vassilitch correct you now!" burst 
in my governess, in a kind of anguish of despair 
at my perversity. " Heavens, child! Do you 
think Nicolai is a bear, that he would scold 
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you and Eva at sixteen as though you were 
children of ten? You forget Nicolai regards 
you as grown up, or nearly so ! " 

I went away, puzzled and somewhat startled 
by Miss Arden's energy. A new light seemed 
to be dawning in upon my intelligence. But 
it was not until later in the same day, when 
I was summoned to the Princess's room, that I 
realised the full significance of my governess's 
words. And what Princess Sergei had to say 
startled me more than words can say ; for she 
told me falteringly, almost with reluctance, that 
Nicolai Vassilitch Karasoff had that day for- 
mally asked for my hand in marriage ! 

I felt stunned, yet my feeling was not so 
much one of stupefaction as of despair. That 
Nicolai Vassilitch — our Nicolai — ^shouldask me 
to be his wife gave me almost a pang of terror. 
I believe I stupidly burst into tears — I, who 
never cried! But I was somewhat reassured 
by hearing that I was to have a year at least 
in which to make up my mind. 

"Two years and one season in society are 
what I should like," said the Princess wistfully, 
" for you are but a child yet, dear child," 
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"Well, I wish Nicolai would not be so idiotic 
as to want to marry me," I sobbed childishly." 

** He saw at once — in fact he proposed him- 
self that you should not make up your mind 
until after you had seen the world," said Prin- 
cess Sergei. ** But he was anxious you should 
know of his proposal.'* 

From one point of view the match was not 
an unsuitable one. Although I was Princess 
Sergei's adopted daughter, I had no fortune of 
my own. Nicolai was not a man of great wealth, 
but he was of good family, and had a small for- 
tune, independently of the large salary Prince 
Sergei Nicolai vitch had settled upon him for so 
long a time as he remained in charge of his son's 
estates. 

*' Nicolai wishes you to be perfectly free in 
your decision," continued the Princess. 

"Then I don't want ever to marry him or 
anyone I " I burst in. 

"In your decision as to whether you will give 
a definite answer," pursued Princess Sergei — 
smiling in spite of herself at my impetuous 
despair — " he will not speak of it to you if 
you wish him not to." 
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'*Oh, but how shall I meet him again?" I 
exclaimed, turning scarlet at the bare thought. 
*• He will spoil all these holidays ! " 

" You need see little of him," she said gently. 
•• And you will not find it awkward. Nicolai is 
very kind, and only wishes your true happiness ; 
he is very fond of you, Ursula." 

There were tears in her eyes as she kissed 
me. It was a bewildering thought to me that 
Nicolai or any man was fond of me in that way, 
and wanted to marry me. I left the Princess's 
room with an overwhelming feeling that I, 
Ursula, was no longer myself, or rather that 
another self had come into the old careless 
Ursula — a self who was a perfect stranger to 
me. 

As though in a dream I passed along the 
corridor leading from the Princess's rooms to 
ours ; and before I knew where I was I had 
walked straight into Miss Arden, who gave a 
little suppressed scream. 

"Is anything the matter, Ursula.^" she gasped, 
plucking at my sleeve, and gazing into my eyes, 
red with weeping. 

"Yes, Miss Arden!" I exclaimed darkly, and 
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resolved, for Nicolais sake as well as for my 
own, to keep my secret or die. ''Everything 
is the matter, and it is you who are to blame ! " 
She looked at me as though I had suddenly 
taken leave of my senses — as indeed I had ! 

"You bullied me because I blew bubbles 
with Nicolai Vassilitch ! " 

" Ursula! " she exclaimed faintly, 

" Yes, you did, and so I have just made a vow 
never, never to blow bubbles with Nicolai any 
more — that was because I hate being bullied ; 
and when I made that vow — it was a most 
solemn one — I felt I had suddenly lost some- 
thing—" 

"Your senses, I should think,*' interpolated 
a calm, judicial voice behind. I turned, in a 
fresh panic, and the German governess looked 
at me with her deep, penetrating eyes. I was 
dreadfully afraid she would read my secret, 
which to me seemed a terrible one. 

"No, my childhood ! " I exclaimed dramati- 
cally, "and you — you are to blame, Miss Arden! 
I felt it go, and now nothing can bring it back!" 

I darted past them with as theatrical an air 
of despair and tragedy as Miss Arden herself 
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could have assumed. That lady was quite 
speechless with mystification ; but Madame 
Bergheim laughed knowingly. I rushed to 
my own room, and throwing myself upon my 
bed, burst into tears and sobs — and these were 
real enough ! Eva flew in to me from an ad- 
joining room, and she was so aghast at seeing 
me in this state, that I tried to recover, when I 
only longed to go on weeping my heart out for 
all that 1 had lost But not even then did I 
tell Eva the cause of my distress. 



CHAPTER IX 

HOSTILITIES BEGIN 

Before my cousins, Sergei and the Main- 
warings, had been home one day, one could 
not fail to see the light that lighted up Eva's 
eyes whenever they rested upon Cecil. He 
had grown so handsome, and had such a gay, 
winning manner, that it was little wonder Eva, 
who was ten times more of a woman than I, 
should have quickly lost her girlish heart to 
him. From the first moment of this home- 
coming, Cecil seemed to find no joy but in 
her presence. I remember the sharp pang of 
jealousy that tore my heart when first I saw 
their exclusive attachment to each other. Till 
now I had always been first with Cecil, and 
with Eva too, I felt I could not give them up, 
even to each other. 

I had not exchanged more than a dozen 
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words with Nicolai since his proposal for my 
hand. In the bustle of my cousins' arrival, my 
awkwardness in meeting the steward seemed 
to vanish ; and it was a great relief to find him 
absolutely unchanged in his manner towards 
myself. 

Directly I saw Sergei and his old tutor to- 
gether, I knew that the past year had not 
improved their relations towards each other. 
Sergei, as of old, made no secret of his dislike 
of Nicolai ; and though he could no more 
manage his own property and tenants now 
than as a boy, he would not have hesitated to 
cut asunder all Karasoff's connection with the 
estate and family, had he not known what 
grief and consternation such a step would have 
given his mother, to whom he was passionately 
attached. 

The Princess was entirely confined to her 
room with a severe cold, and her illness was 
followed by prostrating weakness and neuralgia. 
We missed her gentle presence, and a strange 
constraint seemed to have fallen over our once 
joyous little family party. At times I fancied 
Rupert and Sergei were not upon such good 
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terms as of old. There seemed to be some 
undefinable cloud between them. There began 
to be a feeling in the air as though we were 
living on the edge of a volcano that any 
moment might break out. 

Two days after my cousins* home-coming 
was held a great hunt in the forest. A house- 
party of our nearest neighbours, several leagues 
away, drove over early in the morning to join 
us. Eva and I were driving ; we were going 
to visit a grotto, have lunch there, and join 
the hunters in the afternoon for tea; and the 
Princess, not being well enough to go, Madame 
Bergheim chaperoned us. I felt exceedingly 
depressed. For the first time in our lives we 
were dressed in fashionable gjrown-up attire. 
But though I was secretly delighted with my 
new gown, I was distinctly shy in it, and envied 
Eva her delightful ease and gaiety. 

Whilst we were waiting for the carriage to 
drive up, I found Nicolai at my elbow. It 
seemed he desired the privilege of handing 
me into the carriage. At that moment Sergei 
interposed himself between us, almost rudely, 
and turned to the steward. 
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" Karasoflf," he said abruptly, " Markoflf tells 
me Madeleine is not to run to-day, and by your 
orders. I have yet to learn that you are master 
of my hounds ! " 

Madeleine was Sergei's favourite hound, a 
beautiful, affectionate creature; and Markoff 
was one of the Prince's huntsmen. He was 
within earshot, holding two hounds by a leash ; 
and at the mention of his name, a sudden look, 
either of anger, fear, or distrust, leapt to his 
swarthy, clean-shaven face. Nicolai did not 
change colour, or move a feature, although 
Sergei's tones were almost a challenge. 

"Madeleine is ill, and not fit to go out 
to-day. If you had taken the trouble to go to 
the kennels yourself, you would have known 
it without my telling you," he returned con- 
temptuously ; while the sudden light that sprang 
to his eyes had a dangerous gleam. 

"Markoff!" exclaimed Sergei, turning im- 
periously to the huntsman. "Go and fetch 
Madeleine ! She is to run with us to-day." 

"You can please yourself, of course," said 
Nicolai haughtily. " But the hound is not safe. 
There are dangerous symptoms in her." 
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The man called Markoflf hesitated, and looked 
first at Nicolai and then at the Prince. 

"Do you hear me, Markoff? "exclaimed Sergei, 
while the hot blood rushed into his face. "When 
I give you an order, I do not expect you to 
look to M. KarasofTto confirm it!" 

Nicolai bit his lip. I expected a furious 
retort ; but his self-possession was marvellous. 
He turned from the Prince without speaking, 
and with his old courtly air offered me his arm ; 
but his eyes still glowed ominously, and he was 
silent by an effort. 

** Nicolai is quite right, Sergei, and you are 
wrong, as usual!" broke in another voice. 
" Madeleine is not fit to go." 

I turned hastily. Rupert had joined us on 
the steps. As I glanced round, his dark eyes 
flashed a look from Sergei to me, and a sudden 
wonder struck me speechless ; for Bertie, wha 
used to bear Sergei a brothers love, had 
favoured him in that brief moment with a 
glance little more friendly than Nicolai's, 

" You had better go and look at her, rather 
than make a fool of yourself before your cousin 
and the servants," pursued Rupert coolly, shoot- 
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ing another glance at Sergei with his reckless 
eyes. 

'* Oh, he is a madman ! " put in Nicolai, with 
equally cool contempt in look and tone. 

I knew Sergei was in the wrong, but I felt 
a sudden pang of pity for him, and a glow of 
admiration too, seeing him stand unflinchingly 
before the pitiless, and, as I thought, unneces- 
sary contempt of the other two. But I saw it 
would be wiser not to interpose between them 
then, so I suffered Nicolai to put me into the 
carriage; and we drove off, leaving the point 
of contention apparently still undecided. 



CHAPTER X 
MADELEINE 

As we drove through Sergei s beautiful forest, 
my thoughts were neither comforting nor re- 
assuring. Eva's gaiety, too, had deserted her 
somewhat suddenly, after we had parted from 
the riders, who were going in quite a different 
part of the forest. I began to wonder what 
Madame Bergheim was thinking of us two 
girls, and of our long silences ; more especially 
as she had to sustain the whole weight of the 
conversation, without getting a single word in 
reply from either of us. But she talked away 
in her deep, guttural tones, occasionally drop- 
ping from English into French or Russian, in 
both of which languages I had learnt to speak 
as in my mother tongrue. Her flow of conver- 
sation and her spirits were amazing. Not the 
less was her presence of mind, for so far from 
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being disconcerted by our silence, she appeared 
oblivious of it. 

We arrived at the meeting-place in the forest 
about four. It was a lovely spot in the midst 
of deep glades, with the aromatic scent of 
pines all around. Tea was awaiting us ; but 
the hunters did not arrive till half-past four. 
They had had a splendid day*s sport, and were 
all in the highest spirits. The invigorating 
chase seemed to have driven away all the dis- 
cord and anger of the morning ; and even 
Sergei spoke several times to Nicolai with 
great good-humour. But I was aware that 
Rupert and the Prince did not exchange a 
single word with each other, and I noticed this 
the more quickly, because these two, owing 
to their similarity of tastes and common fond- 
ness for sport, had been always the closest of 
friends. 

After tea we strolled for a little while among 
the lovely glades. I longed for solitude ; for 
despite our quiet day, I still felt the morning s 
agitation, and was very dispirited. In such a 
forest it was not difficult to be alone, even 
within earshot of the party, and I soon managed 
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it. But suddenly I heard a voice speaking in 
Russian, and it was answered by another. My 
unseen neighbours spoke in low tones, and 
must have been quite close to me ; but owing 
to the thickness of the forest, they were quite 
invisible. 

" Please remember," I heard the first voice 
say, *• you are my servant, not the Prince s." 

" Barin, I — I do not forget," was the hesi- 
tating reply. 

" No ? Well, perhaps you might forget one 
day," said the first voice again, ironically. " But 
after this reminder you will not have any excuse 
for doing so." 

The first speaker was Nicolai Vassilitch ! To 
the other I could not put a name at first, but 
It was deferential and uncultured. Then I re- 
membered Markoff, the huntsman. I wondered 
what it might mean ! 

They seemed to move away, although I 
could see nothing. I was walking down a 
little avenue, and before me was a small open 
space, chequered by the light and shadow 
that filtered in through the surrounding trees. 
Suddenly I heard a rushing noise, a hurried 
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panting, the snapping of twigs and creaking of 
branches, and then there bounded through the 
thicket an object hideous and terrible beyond 
description 1 

A great gaunt hound, with bristling hairs 
and distended head, with fixed red-rimmed eyes, 
glassy and cruel, and with a mouth distorted by 
some dreadful agony ! It was chewing at the 
air with murderous teeth, through which oozed 
blood and horrid foam. Its tongue was bitten 
through and through, and lolled out hideously 
as it came towards me. 

Paralysed by the awful horror of the thing, 
I could neither cry out nor move. The hound 
had broken through the bushes with what 
seemed an impetuous haste, but its advance 
up the glade was slow. I had rather it had 
bounded upon me in one rush, than see it, as 
I did now, advance with a steady deliberation 
that made each throbbing second a dreadful 
year. 

Even as I stood transfixed with horror, there 
rang through the thicket a loud cry, followed 
by another. I was pushed aside so roughly, 
that I stumbled and almost fell ; and the next 
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moment the great hound and a slender green- 
clad figure met and rolled over in mortal con- 
flict The same hand that had pushed me 
impetuously aside had closed round the foam- 
flecked throat, and was forcing back the horrid 
head. I sprang forward, with what intent I 
know not, except with the thought of saving 
Rupert in that fearful struggle. 

" Keep back, Ursula ! Keep back, for God's 
sake ! '' called out hoarsely another voice I did 
not recognise ; but Sergei stood in front of me. 
There was a look of dreadful horror on his face. 
The next moment — choosing one of two riskSi 
each equally deadly — ^he, too, had impetuously 
sprung forward, and the crack of a pistol rang 
out. The bullet must have hit in a vital spot 
the poor creature, still struggling furiously in 
Rupert's grip ; for it rolled over, gave one last 
struggle, and then lay still ; and with it Rupert 
fell over too. 

All had happened in a few seconds ; but to 
me it had seemed a lifetime since the bushes 
opened upon that dreadful apparition, and now 
it was lying dead, with its piteous head up- 
turned to the sky. I broke out crying, and 
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when Rupert had scrambled to his feet, I ran 
towards him sobbing, with outstretched hands. 
His own were covered with that which must 
not touch mine ; so he turned away, and stoop- 
ing, wiped them on the grass. He was deadly 
pale now ; his forehead was dripping ; his breath 
came and went unsteadily, and he seemed 
scarcely able to stand. As for Sergei, his very 
lips were bloodless, and the death of the poor 
mad hound had not wiped out the look of 
horror on his face. 

I clung to Rupert ; I was sobbing and 
trembling, and I could feel how furiously his 
heart was beating. His coat, the green uni- 
form of Sergei's hunt^ was stained in many 
places ; but though he affirmed again and 
again that he was unhurt, untouched, I could 
see he was only concerned about myself and 
my late danger, and did not give a moment's 
thought to himself. 

Indeed, his only thought was to get me away 
from the body of poor dead Madeleine ; and, 
drawing me away, he gave an involuntary 
glance backwards, and shuddered in spite of 
himself. 
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" Thank God, it did not touch you ! " he ex- 
claimed. "To think of what might have 
happened ! " 

** But you ! " I persisted, still shaking with 
sobs, and utterly unnerved. " How could you 
have done it — unarmed ?" 

" It was nothing," he said, hurriedly. "And 
besides — oh, Ursula, don't you know I would 
die to save you a moment's pain ? " 

His voice was not so low but that Sergei 
heard every word. The Prince neither moved 
nor spoke, but remained standing as though 
rooted to the ground, his eyes fixed on the 
dead body of his hound. 

" Yes, let us come away ! " I cried, shrinking 
back. "Only I — I don't want to meet them 
all again," I faltered. 

It was Nicolai, with his keen dark eyes 
whom I did not wish to meet in my present 
state ; but that I could not explain, especially 
in Sergei's hearing. 

" Wait here," said Rupert, drawing me aside. 
"Wait here, and I will bring the carriage 
round to you. You will see no one but Eva 
and Madame. I will arrange it." 
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He used no endearing epithet, but his look, 
his tone, the very way he took my hand and led 
me away — all these were new, and every one 
was a caress. 

" But — but Sergei ? " I stammered, looking 
back at that silent figure ; and again, for the 
second time that day, a sudden wave of pity 
for him surged up within me. 

A dark look sprang to Bertie's face, now 
more than ever like his Russian cousin s. A 
relentless anger glowed in his eyes, a moment 
past so full of tenderness. 

** He ! " he exclaimed, and again his voice 
rang out ; '' He is worse than a madman and a 
fool ! He might have been your murderer ! " 

" Oh, hush, Bertie ! " I exclaimed. " You 
are not fair ! " 

But Sergei neither spoke nor lifted his eyes 
from the ground. Only as we turned away — 
Bertie with impetuous eagerness, I strangely 
reluctant to leave the spot despite its horrors — 
then, for the first time, Sergei raised his head. 
The next moment Rupert had left me, and he 
was at my side. 

*• Ursula ! " he said hoarsely, and I could 
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scarcely catch his words, so low he spoke ; 
" Forgive me ! I am so sorry — it was all my 
fault, and oh ! I am so sorry — I cannot forgive 
myself — but you — " 

He broke off abruptly. His voice brought 
a rush of tears to my eyes, and impulsively I 
put out my hand. He gripped it fiercely, like 
one in anguish. Almost the next moment 
Rupert had returned, and without a word, or 
even a look for Sergei, swept me away to- 
wards an opening in the thicket, where in a 
few minutes the carriage drove up with Eva 
and Madame Bergheim. In his ready and re- 
sourceful way Bertie had explained all to my 
companions during those few moments of wait- 
ing, and I could not but feel comforted by his 
energy and tenderness in despatching us on our 
homeward way. Eva was terribly shocked to 
hear of poor Madeleine's tragic end ; but 
Madame was still imperturbably cool and self- 
possessed. 

Two faces haunted me throughout that long 
drive homewards. Now it was Rupert's, glow- 
ing and ardent, so full of hope and energy, and 
transfigured by a new yearning passion. Now 
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it was that other face, so like it in its dark 
beauty, equally passionate, and sombre with 
the fatalistic melancholy of his father's race ; 
but a face that once at least I had seen light 
up with a tenderness, so rare, so passionate, 
that beside it all other tenderness seemed hard 
and cold. At last I held the secret of the 
strange unrest and constraint that had over- 
shadowed our home party during the past few 
days. 



CHAPTER XL 

BETWEEN THE DANCES 

The night of the hunt there was a dinner 
party, and as the guests lived such an immense 
distance off, they were to be put up at the castle 
for the night. Sergei, who was very fond of 
dancing, had arranged to have a small dance 
after dinner, and had actually imported from 
St. Petersburg an orchestra. Eva and I, in 
Princess Sergei's absence, were the hostesses ; 
our ball dresses came from Paris ; and had it 
not been for the shock of the afternoon, and 
my depressing conviction of impending dis- 
aster, I should have greatly enjoyed this little 
gaiety in our usually quiet life. 

Before we began dancing Rupert asked me 
for the first waltz, but I had already promised 
it to Sergei. Neither of my impetuous young 
cousins was versed in the art of concealing his 
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feelings, and at my refusal a sudden thunder 
cloud darkened Bertie's brow, and deepened 
ominously when he found that Nicolai had se- 
cured my second waltz. Sergei and Nicolai 
were exquisite dancers, yet 1 did not enjoy 
those two dances, although both my partners 
seemed to have no object in life but to please 
me. Nicolai was always charming, but Sergei's 
gentleness was a revelation. 

We had not spoken to each other since we 
had parted in the forest. At first he said but 
litde, something seemed weighing on his mind; 
but when the waltz was over, he turned to me 
abruptly, 

" Ursula!" he exclaimed, with almost childish 
simplicity. ** I apologised to Nicolai for my 
rudeness and obstinacy about poor Madeleine!" 

I said nothing, for indeed I did not know what 
to say. Sergei's voice told more than his words, 

" But I only did it because I thought it 
would please you, Ursula!" he continued in 
the same abrupt way, but his mention of my 
name was like a caress. I had a curious dread 
of hearing what he might be going to say next, 
so I hastened to speak. 
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" I wish you would get on better with Ni- 
cola!/' I said hurriedly; and added, with the 
tincompromising frankness we had always used 
towards each other, " You know your quarrels 
with him are always your fault, Sergei." 

" Well, to please you, I would make a vow 
never to quarrel with Nicolai as long as I live!" 
he returned quickly. " Yes I would, though I 
dislike him more and trust him less everyday!" 

"You couldn't keep that vow, Sergei," I 
began — 

" Yes, I could ! " he exclaimed impetuously. 
" To please you I would keep a vow if to keep 
it I had to die for it! Don't you believe me, 
Ursula ? " 

Again I said nothing. I knew that Sergei, 

to his dislike of Nicolai added a mistrust of 

him, that had begun ever since the latter, then 

a young man of twenty-two, had returned to 

the castle from a stay of two or three years in 

St. Petersburg, to take up his charge, the care 

of the young Prince, then only a child. Neither 

then nor now could he explain his reasons for 

mistrusting N icolai Vassili tch. H is was a simple 

nature, as fearless as it was honest. He could 
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no more have smothered his dislike of Nicolai 
than he could have feigned affection for him. 

" Don't you believe me ?" he pursued, in the 
same eager voice, through which there rang a 
beseeching note. *' I don't believe you do ! 
But you shall see. For I swear to you now 
that I will never again quarrel with Nicolai, as 
it vexes you, never speak an angry, contemp- 
tuous word to him again, — never speak even a 
word against him — I swear it ! You shall sec 
if I will keep my word or not ! And I do this, 
Ursula, only for your sake, because I am so 
sorry — oh, so sorry I have so often vexed you 
in this way ! I wouldn't do anything to make 
you unhappy for all the world ! " 

His voice, by turns impetuous and full of 
yearning, thrilled me. A new shyness I had 
never felt before took sudden possession of me, 
and I longed to get back to the ball room. 

" I — I think the next dance is beginning, 
Sergei," I faltered. 

"With whom do you dance it?" he asked 
quickly. The boyish note had vanished as 
though by magic, and his voice was almost stern. 

" With Nicolai," I replied, with as much in- 
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difference as I could assume. *' Though really 
I don't see why I should answer you that, 
Sergei," I added, as a crushing afterthought. 

He bit his lip. I could hear the calling, 
thrilling notes of the violins in the ball-room. 
Sergei heard them too. Without another word 
he led me back to my chaperone for the even- 
ing, Madame Bergheim. That excellent lady 
seemed wrapped in a meditative trance, a man- 
ner, I thought, highly befitting a chaperone ; 
although I was aware that nothing within her 
range of vision, or even far beyond it, escaped 
her vigilant notice. Nicolai was by her side, 
waiting for me apparently. Sergei rather os- 
tentatiously bent over my hand at parting, 

" I kept my vow, Ursula!" he said in a low 
tone. 

*' Surely there was no temptation to do other- 
wise ? " I replied aloud, and smiled in spite of 
my heavy heart. 

" Indeed there was a very real one," he said 
also aloud, and in the same light strain ; but 
there was a reproachful, almost indignant look 
in his dark eyes, and his smile was far from gay. 

After a quick and somewhat mocking glance 
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at Sergei, Nicolai swept me off. He danced 
even better than the Prince ; but I enjoyed this 
dance still less than the other. It was the first 
time I had had any talk with Nicolai since his 
offer of marriage. And neither he nor I had 
yet spoken of it to each other. I dreaded 
what he might be going to say! And I am 
afraid I failed lamentably in my efforts to ap- 
pear unconcerned. But Nicolai was quite un- 
embarrassed. In his old manner, friendly and 
affectionate, he began to refer to the time when 
I should leave the castle for a school in Paris, 
and asked me if I liked the idea of it. In all 
this he was almost fatherly ; but less so when 
he confessed to being opposed personally to 
the idea ; and not at all when he added, " For 
you are really a woman now, Ursula, and the 
world is, after all, the best school for us when 
we have come to man's estate/* . 

*' I am not really grown up ! " I exclaimed. 
And I added almost defiantly, ** I would much 
rather go to school with other girls than enter 
your world, Nicolai!" 

" Why do you say ' my world ' with that 
vindictive emphasis.^" he returned, laughing. 
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and with a glance only kind and indulgent; 
but which nevertheless vexed me, just be- 
cause it was so kind. ** My world, as you 
call it, is only the world in which you have 
been living, and I hope happily, for the last 
six years." 

'* Then if the world, according to you, is only 
the castle, Nicolai, it seems only waste of words 
to advise me to enter it, seeing I am already 
there," I replied, with as much sarcasm as I 
could manage — which was very little ! 

"It was you who spoke of entering the 
world," he replied, with unimpaired good hu- 
mour. " What I ask is : why leave the world 
and enter a convent just at the very time when 
experience of the world would be most useful 
to you ? " 

" It is the usual thing for girls of my age," I 
said haughtily. 

"If you want change, there is St. Peters- 
burgh," he pursued, as though he had not heard 
my last speech, and were following out a train 
of thought in his brain. ''And though that 
would be a new world if you like, yet the 
plunge into it must come sooner or later, and I 
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don't think you are looking forward to it with 
any great distaste, are you, Ursula?" 

He took my hand whilst speaking; and 
though he might have done this a thousand 
times before, with the utmost unconcern on my 
part, yet because of what the Princess had said 
to me about his wish to marry me, I felt he 
was taking a liberty, and I pulled my hand 
away with a sort of impetuous disdain — very 
childish, I admit 

" That is to be in two years' time," I replied 
with my new hauteur, which Nicolai did not 
seem to notice. " And I may like a thing two 
years off, and yet not like it now. Surely I 
may know my own mind, Nicolai, without you 
to help me ! I don't wish to go to St. Peters- 
burgh, and I do wish to go to the convent in 
Paris." 

•* To be shut up with a lot of silly girls and 
some nuns ? " asked Nicolai, with another little 
smile and another provoking glance of affec- 
tionate indulgence. 

" Yes," I replied, nettled because I could not 
vex him or draw him into a quarrel. " I am 
very fond of other silly girls, and I love nuns 
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and love to be with them. I think I shall be 
a nun myself when I leave school." 

"Oh, Ursula, my dear!" said Nicolai at this 
juncture ; and although he was almost laughing 
at my childishness, he seemed moved by some 
deep and earnest emotion. •• Oh, Ursula ! " he 
cried, " You have learnt all the lessons school 
can teach you. Those years in Paris will be 
such a waste — such a cruel waste of time ! You 
want another master now. Won't you let me 
try to teach you ? " 

Again he had taken my hand in his. There 
was a look on his face so strange and new as 
to frighten me, who only knew him as the 
courteous, good-humoured friend and adviser 
of my girlhood. In sheer self-defence, fearing 
something — what I scarcely knew, yet dreaded 
with all my heart, — I blurted out the first thing 
that came into my head. 

"Oh— oh, Nicolai !" I stammered idiotically. 
"That reminds me — I have been wanting to 
ask you all the evening : why is Markoff your 
servant, and not Sergei's ? " 

He dropped my hand — in bare amazement, 
as I think now — and sat staring at me, speech- 
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less and utterly dumbfounded, while his mouth 
grew stony. I was pleased, yet almost fright- 
ened at the effect of my remarkably inappro- 
priate question. 

" I was in the forest when I overheard you 
telling Markoff he was your servant, and not 
the Prince s/' I pursued, with a careless ease I 
did not feel, and trying to avoid N icolai's gaze, 
which, rivetted on my face, seemed in its stern 
amazement to be trying to read my soul. 
*• That was all I heard, but it seemed so funny, 
I thought I would ask you," I concluded, with 
a lame attempt at airy innocence. 

Nicolai drew a long breath, and his mouth 
gradually softened, while his eyes assumed their 
natural proportions ; but he continued to gaze at 
me with a look both keen and penetrating. At 
any rate, I thought, I had effectually stopped 
for the time any unwelcome love-making. 

•* Since you overheard what you did," he 
said, after a little pause, and slowly, as though 
weighing every word, " Let me tell you Mar- 
koff is my servant because I pay him to be of 
use to me. He is ostensibly one of Sergei's 
huntsmen, because I did not think it judicious. 
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for his own sake, knowing how quickly jealousies 
arise, to make any outward difference between 
him and the others. Therefore I give him 
work for Sergei ; in that way he is Sergei's ser- 
vant But as he is also in my employment, I 
look on him as my servant." 

I cannot say that I was very much enlightened 
by this elaborate explanation. Nicolai had a 
house of his own, with servants both indoors 
and outdoors. Why Markoff*, if he had work 
to do for the steward, should not have been 
numbered amongst these, instead of taking up 
what seemed to me an underhand position in 
Sergei's household ; and why Nicolai, who, 
whatever his faults, was apparently the soul of 
honour, should not only countenance but arrange 
it, — all these facts were so many mysteries. But 
I knew Princess Sergei had implicit faith in 
Karasoff^s judgment, and she had never had 
cause to regret her trust ; so I concluded there 
was a reason for all this, and saw that any 
further comment on my part would be a childish 
bit of impertinence. 

"Now that Sergei Sergeiovitch has come 
home I shall alter certain things, and Markoff^s 
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ambiguous position, both with regard to the 
Prince and myself, will be changed," pursued 
Nicolai, who seemed frankly desirous of setting 
my mind at rest •* I admit our conversation 
in the forest must have seemed strange to you ; 
and I am very glad you asked me about it. 
Otherwise you might have come to the con- 
clusion I was a faithless steward after all, work- 
ing with one hand for, and with the other against, 
Sergei's interests." 

•* I don't think I should think that, Nicolai," 
I replied quickly ; " Whatever — " 

** Whatever else you think, or others say ! " 
he retorted, with a smile both tender and gay. 
•* But with regard to that poor dead hound, of 
course Markoff was right technically in obeying 
Sergei ; though if I had given a counter order, 
which I forbore to do, simply not to make a 
scene before you and the guests, then Markoff 
would have had no option but to obey me." 

** It might have been better if you had given 
the order," I thought ; but I said nothing, for I 
knew Nicolai was unaware that I had been 
present at Madeleine's tragic end. 

** Ursula ! " exclaimed a voice from behind. 
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*' I have been looking for you everywhere. It 
is our dance, and the band has struck up long 
ago!" 

Rupert did not sound best pleased, and he 
stared fiercely, almost insolently, at Nicolai, 
who sprang to his feet, and gave me his hand 
to rise. 

" You will give me our national dance, 
Ursula ? " 

'* You will dance the national dance with 
me, Ursula?" 

Nicolai and Rupert spoke together. Rupert 
was leading me off to the ball-room, when 
Nicolai impulsively held out a detaining hand. 
Nearly at the end of the programme, .which was 
short, was put down a famous and favourite 
Russian dance ; and it was a kind of custom in 
our Province to give to one's choice of a partner 
in this dance a peculiar significance. It was 
also a lady's privilege to ask a gentleman for it, 
and though the gentleman could, and generally 
did, ask the lady, it was not thought bad man- 
ners if she refused and made her own choice. 
Apparently the same idea had come to Rupert 
^nd Nicolai at the same moment. I stood in 
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some embarrassment Sergei, almost at the 
beginning of our dance, had said : " You will 
dance our dance with mci won't you, Ursula?" 
and I, at the moment, had made no reply. 
Sergei had not pressed his request, which I had 
forgotten; but it flashed across me now that 
he must have taken my silence for consent. 

As I stood there, with Sergei's face before 
my mind, and in front of me those two other 
eager faces, so different, yet all three so vividly 
expressing the same thought, I did not know 
on whom I would have set my choice had I 
been free to choose. As it was, I could only 
shake my head nervously, and murmur that I 
was not going to dance the Russian dance 
with anybody. Rupert made no reply, but led 
me quickly away. I was glad enough to go. 
Nicolai's last words, in view of my own per- 
plexities, were disquieting. 

" Ursula," he said, with a quiet confidence 
that lighted a dangerous fire in Rupert's eyes, 
" I shall come to claim our dance. You have 
not yet promised it away ; and to-night you are 
to be my queen ! " 



CHAPTER XIL 

RUPERT 



It was considerably later in the evening, but 
Rupert and I had not left the great stone ter« 
race whither he had first led me after our 
dance. The night was flooded with brilliant 
moonlight, which gave the stone balustrade a 
ghostly whiteness. The terrace was carpeted 
with a soft matting and lined with thousands 
of sweet-smelling plants. The conservatories, 
quite modern buildings, led to the terrace, but 
the far end of it, where we were seated, we had 
entirely to ourselves. 

The year had changed Rupert far more than 
it had changed me. It was as a man now, in 
words of passionate appeal, he told me of his 
love for me, and of his desire to make me his 
wife. He had always loved me, and even as a 
boy had meant to marry me, he averred ; but 
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his devotion, instead of elating me, filled me 
with heaviness. For I could not tell him in 
return I loved him. Nor indeed could I tell 
him that I did not love him. I knew nothing 
— was certain of nothing but that I wanted to 
be alone, to think, to find out myself. 

When he asked me almost fiercely if there 
was another first in my heart, I could truth- 
fully say " No." Indeed I felt then there was 
no man I cared to marry ! 

'* But Nicolai ? " he urged, and a gleam of 
jealousy lighted up his eyes ; but the next mo- 
ment he touched my hand with a contrite air as 
though mutely asking pardon for a liberty. 

'* I shall not marry Nicolai ! " I exclaimed. 
" Indeed I would never marry him ! " 

" May I ask you one more question, Ursula?" 
he pursued, and his tones were almost timid. 

I shook my head. I guessed what he was 
going to say, and a sudden dread took posses- 
sion of me. 

"But let me say this!" he entreated, and 
through the dim light I could see his face 
change colour, and his eyes glow. " You don't 
like Sergei better than me, do you ? " 
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"Oh, Bertie!" I exclaimed, despairingly. 
" I don't know whom I like best. But I don't 
care for anyone in that way — indeed, indeed I 
don't ! " 

Of my three cousins I used to think Cecil my 
favourite, if favourite I had when all were so 
beloved. But now my mind was in such a 
turmoil of indecision, almost of despair, I did 
not know even if I cared for anyone at all. 

*• Well, if Sergei asks you to marry him, and 
you do say yes, I shall not rest till he is in 
his grave ! " was Rupert's unexpected reply, 
uttered with an intemperate vehemence that 
frightened me. 

I am afraid I had forgotten all about the 
ball, and did not at all realise that so prolonged 
an absence from it was unpardonable in one of 
the young hostesses, who had been so carefully 
trained by that vigilant mistress of etiquette. 
Miss Arden. I only longed to be alone. But 
whilst I was in the midst of many distressful 
thoughts, Rupert touched my arm. 

** Listen ! " he exclaimed, with exultation. 
'* Do you hear what the band is playing.^ " 

I bent forward, and could just catch the faint, 
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far-off swing of the music. It was the famous 
Russian dance. Rupert drew my arm under 
his with a triumphant laugh. 

"If you are not dancing it with me, at least 
you are not dancing it with anyone else — and I 
have got you for it, any way. It is a glorious 
omen ! " he exclaimed, in the same exultant 
way. " Oh, my love, my queen ! " he whispered, 
pressing burning kisses upon my hand. "If 
you would only believe in me — let me show 
you how I love you ! Ah ! if you would only 
give me a test you should see ! " 

His thrilling voice woke up a strange fore- 
boding in my heart. Should I ever have need 
of him, I wondered, ever ask him to give me 
proof of his love? Nay, I needed no proof 
beyond that which he had just given me in his 
look, his tone, his few impetuous words. I 
knew he loved me ; but I could give him no 
assurance of love in return. And what the end 
of it would be was beyond me then to g^ess, 



CHAPTER XIII. 



A REPLY 



The famous dance was over, and people were 
standing or sitting about when Rupert and I 
passed through the conservatories. Suddenly 
I saw, in one of the doorways leading to the 
ball-room, a figure, stem, almost menacing. It 
was Sergei, and white with anger ! He bowed, 
and held out his hand with a gesture scarcely 
courteous. 

** This also is my dance !" he said; and there 
was that in his tones that moved me in my 
turn to a sudden heat of anger. 

*'I promised nothing!" I exclaimed, and felt 
myself flushing. 

** Ursula has given me this dance ; and allow 
me to point out to you that the next, which 
you claim, has not yet begun," interrupted 
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Bertie, suavely ; but there was danger both in 
his look and tone. 

While he was speaking, the band struck up 
a waltz, the last dance on the short programme. 

There was but one spectator of the little 
scene, Nicolai. He had come up quietly be- 
hind us, but I did not see him till that moment. 
I was furious with both my cousins, unnerved, 
overwrought. I scarcely knew what I was 
doing ; but moved by a sudden impulse, and 
with a new resolve springing up within me, I 
held out my hand to Karasoff. 

** This is the last dance. I will dance it with 
you, Nicolai ! " I exclaimed. 

My words had an electrifying effect upon all 
three men. It was the last thing they had ex- 
pected. Only one, Nicolai, showed approval, 
pleasure, triumph. Rupert's face grew black 
as night. But Sergei's stupefaction was com- 
plete. I had really engaged myself to him for 
this last dance ; and although it was through no 
coquettish impulse that I had thrown him over 
for Nicolai, yet I was filled with sudden alarm 
at the look on his face, as one might feel who 
had unwittingly let loose a lion from its cage, 
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" Let us go out on the terrace, Nicolai," I 
said, when we had gone but once round the 
room. " I want to speak to you." 

A shadow fell over his handsome face, till 
now so proudly radiant, so triumphant. I was 
determined to make my meaning plain. 

*' I wanted to speak to you particularly, 
Nicolai," I said. " That was why I asked you 
to dance with me. I want to see you alone, 
to-night." 

Instead of turning towards the terraces, he 
led me into the cloisters that ran from one side 
of the castle to the chapel, and thence to his 
own white house, half sunk in inky shadow, 
half ghostly white in the moonlight The 
cloud was still on his face. But I was to 
wound him far more deeply. In a kind of 
desperation I began. 

" Nicolai," I said, ** I have not yet spoken to 
you about your proposal for my hand, and you 
have not spoken to me formally. But I want 
to speak to you now about it, and I want — " 

" We will leave it alone for awhile," he inter- 
rupted hastily; and I saw him change colour 
in the moonlight. "The Princess wished you 
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to be free for two years before you made your 
choice. We will leave it there, Ursula." 

'* Yes — but I mean no, we will not ! " I ex- 
claimed, and my heart sank afresh to see Ni- 
colai's look of anxiety deepen into apprehension. 
** I did mean to leave it for two years, as you 
and Aunt Vera had settled ; but I feel now it 
wouldn't be fair to you, Nicolai, because — " 

" But I will take the risk — I am willing to ! " 
he interrupted again, with a quick, haggard 
smile that cut me to the heart. 

" Yes, but I know better than you the utter 
uselessness of it. And it would only be acting 
a lie on my part if I were to let you wait on, on 
the slightest chance of us ever marrying. Oh, 
Nicolai, you must believe me!" I exclaimed, 
with the impetuousness of despair. ** I can 
never, never marry you ! I know it ! If you 
were to wait a million years, or one or two, it 
would be all the same ! I didn't know it before, 
or I would have told you so ; but I know it 
now, and you must believe me! I cannot 
marry you! I — I thank you, Nicolai, for 
asking me, but I cannot and never could — in- 
deed I — I cannot — " 
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My voice broke. Nicolai said nothing. 
When I looked up again I saw the blow had 
gone home. Then I knew for the first time 
how much this courteous, gifted gentleman, 
who had been a man when I was but a little 
child, cared for me. I hated myself, and I 
never liked him better than at that moment. 

** I am so sorry, Nicolai," I said in a whisper, 
and impulsively held out my hand. 

He took it mechanically, and held it a mo- 
ment Then he suddenly raised it to his lips. 
What were his thoughts I dare not say. He 
accepted my refusal with an absolute convic- 
tion of its certainty that was pathetic For a 
moment he looked uncertain of himself, but 
never of me, or of the death-blow I had dealt 
to his hopes. In ten seconds his face had 
grown ten years older, haggard, lined, and 
hard. But he never lost the mastery over 
himself, for he led me back to the conserva- 
tory with all his old courtesy and gendeness ; 
it was strange to find him still so gentle in 
manner with that new hard look on his face. 

Eva came to my room late that night I 
had sobbed myself to sleep ; but in the morning 
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she told me she had come in and softly kissed 
me. She had longed to tell me her happiness, 
but had forborn to wake me, I looked so tired 
out. Cecil had asked her to marry him, and 
she had agreed to, and had told him she cared 
for no one, and never would care for anyone, 
but him. Like myself, she was still little more 
than a child in years, but hers was a womanly 
heart from childhood. Princess Sergei tho- 
roughly approved of the match ; and I suppose 
there never were two beings more happy than 
Cecil and Eva in the first flush of their love. 

She wore a diamond and sapphire ring he 
had given her, and a little locket of turquoises 
for luck ; although they were not to be formally 
betrothed till Eva had returned from Paris. 
In the meantime they made the most of each 
other. Cecil's manner was so gay, and he was 
so ardent in his love, as to reflect in an extra- 
ordinary way upon the gloom that seemed to 
have settled upon the rest of us. Rupert and 
Sergei watched each other with a suspicious 
jealousy, almost savage in its intensity, but so 
cleverly concealed that I alone knew of its 
existence, who alone knew what fiery passions 
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were seething beneath the seemingly calm ex- 
terior of our life. Of Nicolai I saw nothing 
during the next few days. They passed for 
me like a dream from which one longs to 
awake, and yet dreads the awakening more 
than words can say. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



I RETURN A GIFT 



I DID not see Nicolai after Monday night, the 
evening of the dance, until the last day of 
April, which fell on a Friday. I was told he 
had been called away somewhat suddenly on 
business to Tchlov, the nearest large town of 
any importance, more than fifty miles away. 
I had not yet spoken to anyone about what 
had taken place between Nicolai and myself; 
but on Friday the Princess, who was a little 
better, called me to her, and said, with a look 
both searching and wistful : — 

** I have had a letter from Nicolai. He will 
be home again to-night." 

She handed me an envelope with the Tchlov 
postmark, and addressed in Nicolai's well- 
known, beautiful handwriting. Karasoff did 
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all things to perfection. I took it, but did not 
open it. 

" Nicolai's movements interest me, of course," 
I replied hastily, and feeling my face burn. 
" But I have a very natural wish to see as little 
of him as possible. I refused him definitely on 
Monday night." 

** Refused him definitely ! Ursula, what do 
you mean ?^* she exclaimed, in some agitation. 

" I mean I had made up my mind I couldn't 
ever marry him. I knew I couldn't — I don't 
know how or why, but I was certain ; and I 
shouldn't change in this if I lived a million 
years ! " I said, scarcely less agitated now than 
the Princess. ** So I told him so. He saw I 
was in earnest, and was kind enough to show 
he believed me by going right away and saying 
nothing. I liked Nicolai for that. He made 
no fuss, but went straight away. If — if I could 
have married him, I would," I wound up, some- 
what inconsequently, and in tears. 

" And your cousins ? " asked Princess Sergei, 
presently, and with some hesitation. " Do you 
see much of them, or are they too much occu- 
pied with their shooting parties ? " 
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I replied at random with some airy words 
that I do not think satisfied her, although she 
forbore to press me farther. Now, since Mon- 
day night, I had scarcely spoken a dozen words 
to Rupert or Sergei. Of course I did not ex- 
pect that Eva and Cecil could think of anyone 
but themselves, and I was not now so exacting 
as to resent their neglect of me and their total 
absorption in each other. But Sergei had seen 
fit to regard my cruel snub to him as an unpar- 
donable offence. To say we were at daggers 
drawn would give no idea of the strained rela- 
tions between us. Perhaps he was less to 
blame for this than I ; for on more than one 
occasion I had noticed in his glances unmis- 
takeable signs of a desire to make up the 
quarrel ; but I, being in an extremely perverse 
mood, ignored him utterly. He met my rebuffs 
with a cold haughtiness that far outstripped my 
own heartless efforts at hauteur. 

Rupert's manner during these trying days 
was scarcely more consoling. He waited on 
Sergei's every movement with a jealous inten- 
sity that seemed to need only a chance look or 
word to fan it into an open quarrel. For my- 
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self» I went about with a smiling face, and a 
gay and airy manner ; and behind them a heart 
as heavy as lead. Above all, I was angry with 
myself for not knowing myself. There was 
the crux of the trouble. 

Sergei, on his return from St. Petersburg, had 
brought me a Chow puppy as a birthday present 
I was very fond of dogs, and was delighted 
with this one, to which I gave the English 
name of Tommy. Sergei had been almost 
cruel this day. He was never discourteous, 
but his cold manner cut me to the heart. I 
plucked up my spirit, chance giving me an 
opening for a remark, and we had an exchange 
of retort as brilliant as it was ferocious ; per- 
fectly polite on Sergei's side, less so, I am 
afraid, on mine. 

I kept up my spirited, almost brazen air 
until I was out of reach of Sergei's blazing 
eyes. Then I ignominiously burst into tears, 
and remembered my new treasure, Tommy. 
Although he had been given me by Sergei, 
whom I was certain now I hated, I longed for 
a look from his bright friendly eyes, and scarcely 
waiting to bathe my own, sent for hin) from the 
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kennels. Markoff brought him to me on the 
verandah opening out of our schoolroom. The 
friendly little creature at once began to leap 
about joyously, and not content with jumping 
on me, began enthusiastically to eat the frill of 
my pink muslin frock. 

Markoff whipped out of his pocket a leather 
lead. With it came out an envelope, which fell 
to the ground at my feet I cast but one invo- 
luntary glance at it, but I not only saw that the 
name and address were in Nicolai s handwriting, 
but that the postmark was St. Petersburg, and 
that it was dated a day back, the same date as 
on the postmark from Tchlov on the Princess's 
letter, which had also been addressed in Ni- 
colai s handwriting. 

For the moment I was only astonished, and 
showed my astonishment plainly on my coun- 
tenance. A disconcerted look sprang to the 
huntsman's face. He picked up the letter, 
begged my pardon, and fastening the lead to 
Tommy s collar, turned to go. 

** Markoff," I said, ** I think this dog s collar 
is too tight. Please loosen it. ' 

The collar fitted perfectly, and the mystery 
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of the postmarks appeared to be no business of 
mine. But I wanted to get another look at 
Markoff's face. I had often seen this man, 
who had been a serf in childhood, for he was 
a favourite with my cousins; with Rupert 
especially, who in a bear hunt, when he was 
but seventeen, had saved his life from 
a wounded and infuriated bear ; and the 
man seemed ready to lay down his life for 
Bertie after this. His habittial expression was 
strangely devoid of the characteristic melan- 
choly of his countrymen. It was full of viva- 
city, but weak ; and now there was a look 
almost wild in his bright, restless eyes ; and 
at my request a sudden glance of fear, hesi- 
tation, or distrust had swept across his face, 
recalling strangely his look on that memorable 
morning of the hunt, when Sergei had ordered 
out Madeleine. 

I found Eva and the governesses in the 
schoolroom, looking over some papers which 
related to a religious fete to be held on the 
morrow, the preliminary part of which was to 
begin this Friday night with a procession and 
service at a shrine and sacred grotto in the 
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forest. Tommy created a diversion by leaping 
on the table and beginning to devour the 
papers. 

"If you must have wild animals about you, 
Ursula, I wish you would keep them on a 
chain!" said Miss Arden tartly, trying in vain 
to piece together the tattered fragments ; while 
Madame Bergheim, with admirable promptness, 
took up Tommy by his tail as calmly as though 
he were a toy lamb, put him outside on the 
verandah, and shut the door on him. 

** He is to be the favourite, evidently," she 
said, with peculiar emphasis, and a shrewd 
glance. "But for all that, we, to whom he 
was not given, need not do more than tolerate 
his bark." 

Tommy was howling on the verandah, and 
I made haste to join him. I had been stag- 
gered by Madame Bergheim s apparently inno- 
cent little speech. Nay, more, I was furious. 
" So Madame Bergheim thinks I am going to 
make a favourite of my new pet," I thought, 
** simply because Sergei has given him to me ! " 
Doubtless every member of the household was 
aware of what I had hoped and prayed was 
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known only to myself and those three others 
who sought my hand in marriage. And if so, 
perhaps they too would interpret any chance 
word of affection to Tommy as an expression 
of attachment to Tommy's g^ver. After what 
had passed between Sergei and myself, the bare 
thought of it was intolerable. 

I crossed the big dining-room, to which T 
had turned from the verandah, and meeting a 
servant in the hall; asked him to tell the Prince 
that I wished to see him. I am afraid my tone 
expressed the pride raging within me. In a 
very short time Sergei appeared. I was wait- 
ing for him in the hall — the same hall in which, 
six years ago, as weary, childish strangers, 'we 
had been so warmly welcomed by him. Sergei 
too came in by the same door as on-that^occa-^ 
sion. He had still a boyish air, for his face was 
smooth and beardless, and his figure slender; 
but his great, dark eyes were those of a man, 
and had a proud resolution that made him look 
older than he w^as. .. His moiith,^ beautiful and 
generous and tender, was now hard ' as . iron. 
There was a flush on his dark olive cheeks ; it 
deepened as he drew near. I was standing 
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by the fireplace, in which logs were burning, 
although the weather was warm and summer- 
like. I had summoned up my most indifferent 
air. The effort was great, but I was deter- 
mined to play out my part 

** I cannot manage Tommy," I began coldly. 
" I am going to give him back to you. I have 
no time to train wild beasts." 

" Certainly," replied Sergei, after a little 
pause. If my voice was cold, his was icy. 

I shrugged my shoulders with my best air, 
and then stole a glance at his face. It fright- 
ened me, it was so hard, so white, and yet so 
self-possessed. 

" I do not care for wild things," I continued, 
in the same haughty strain. " And I certainly 
don't care to be at the trouble to train this one. 
You must take on yourself the responsibility of 
him from this time." 

"Certainly," repeated Sergei stonily. 

During these remarks. Tommy, in a sudden fit 
of distraction, was amiably lying at my feet, his 
dear yellow head sunk between his paws. He 
scarcely looked so untameable a creature that 
I should shrink from the task of subduing 
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him— •!, Ursula, a noted tomboy, a fearless 
lover of sports, and already delighting in 
several dogs. 

'' So I shall be glad if you will take him off 
my hands," I pursued, my outward hauteur 
increasing with my inward agitation. " I have 
no use for him, and no wish to have him. I 
hope you understand me ? " 

"Certainly," returned Sergei, for the third 
time. 

A blow would have been scarcely more over- 
whelming than that thrice-repeated, icily cour- 
teous reply. But I bit my lips, and held my 
head high. I knew that my conduct was 
simply a piece of utterly childish perversity; 
but in my new sensitiveness I was so terribly 
earnest in my dtead of seeming to favour 
Sergei in afiy way, that nothing would have 
been too outrageous for me to do in order to 
remove this impression. 

The Prince advanced a step, and holding out 
his hand, called Tommy by name. Such a 
voice ! Such a look ! — imperious and iron ! I 
trembled, but the puppy merely looked, and 
then^ moved by some impulse of terrible mj^^: 

K — 2 
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chief, stretched out his head, and gently resting 
it against my feet, sank down again. 

Sergei flung out his hand, and there was the 
sound of a blow, and a strangled little yelp of 
pain. I saw his face— deathly except for a 
crimson bar across his cheeks, and his eyes 
were ablaze ! I had the comfort of knowing it 
was not Tommy's trivial defiance, but I, and I 
alone, who had put the lighted torch to Sergei's 
smouldering passions. But for the moment I 
was reckless. 

"How dare you?" I exclaimed, scarcely 
knowing what I was saying, and seizing Ser- 
gei's arm. " How dare you beat that dog — 
wreak your vengeance on him just because you 
are angry with me ! You are a coward ! " 

Sergei stood up to meet this new attack, and 
Tommy slipped away from his suddenly relaxed 
grasp, and escaped out of the door. Then, 
scarcely knowing in his turn what he did, the 
Prince seized my hand with a grip that made 
me wince. 

" How — ^what — what do you mean by it ? 
Why are you trying to drive me mad — make 
me do something desperate.^'' he cried, inco-i 
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herent with passion. " Do you think I would 
let anyone but you call me a coward ? " 

•* Let me go, Sergei ! " I cried, aghast at the 
effect of my folly, and trying to pull my hand 
away. 

*' No, you shall not go until you have an- 
swered me!" he cried, in the same unnatural 
voice. "You have driven me beyond my- 
self!" 

" Take your hand off her, you coward ! " ex- 
claimed another voice. Rupert burst through 
the doorway at this unhappy moment, and ad- 
vanced with threatening fist and flaming face. 
Sergei's hand dropped mine, as he turned to 
his fresh assailant. 

** Has he insulted you, Ursula?" demanded 
Bertie, with impetuous anger and contempt for 
Sergei. ** I heard you cry out, and ran to see 
what it was. Has he dared to insult you ? " 

Sergei and Rupert exchanged a glance of 
furious hatred. 

" We — we were only quarrelling, and I called 
him a coward," I stammered foolishly ; and the 
next moment wished myself tongueless before 
I had spoken. *' But it was nothing — nothing 
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to do with anybody but ourselves," I added, 
speaking with effort, and trembling so that I 
could scarcely stand. •' Sergei and I were only 
quarrelling, and our quarrel only concerns our- 
selves." 

" All the same, if I hear you call out, and I 
come and find him holding you by force, then I 
too have a perfect right to call him a coward ! " 
returned Rupert, with a reckless air of bravado, 
ill-matching the thunder-cloud that had over- 
spread his face at my words. 

** You have no right to call Sergei anything !" 
I said hotly. " And our quarrel only concerns 
ourselves.** 

Again I saw the two young men exchange a 
glance of hatred, to which was added now a 
burning mistrust and jealousy. I was deeply 
humiliated, and felt I was not worth one single 
sentiment of honest indignation, much less the 
conflict of passions I had aroused. I went out ; 
neither of my cousins said a word to detain me ; 
and I had passed into the outer hall when I 
heard- Sergei address Rupert. 

" You called me a coward ! " he said shortly, 
but with a world of meaning in his tones. 
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"Did I ?" returned the other, in his new 
taunting tones. 

" I have not before been called that by a 
man," pursued Sergei, in the same significant 
voice, " And in Russia we give a very decided 
answer to one who calls us it." 

" And what reply do you give when a lady 
bestows the epithet upon you ? " asked Bertie, 
with a sneer. 

I had stepped back apprehensively whilst 
they had been speaking, and I saw Sergei 
spring forward and strike Rupert across the 
face with his open hand. In a second they 
were locked in each other's arms. In an ecstasy 
of terror that drove out all fear for myself, I 
rushed in and threw myself upon them, trying 
to get between them, and calling out, what I 
cannot now remember, but something piteous 
and wild. 

They fell back, and there was a dazed look 
on the face of each, as though they scarcely 
understood what had happened. But their eyes 
were scarcely human ; they burned with an 
appalling rage. 

"It is my fault ! " I exclaimed, and could do 
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nothing more heroic or original than burst into 
tears. *' Just because of me you are going to 
quarrel and fight, and break Aunt Vera's heart — 
your mother's heart, Sergei — and — and all our 
hearts ! " I sobbed. 

My cousins said nothing ; but that dreadful 
hatred of each other still flamed in their flushed 
faces and in their blazing eyes. 

Whilst I had been speaking, the sound of 
wheels approaching from the front created a 
diversion, in my mind at least. I thought of 
Father Gabriel, the priest who was expected 
that afternoon to arrange the procession. But 
the visitor was not the priest. Father Gabriel 
always rang. This one, whoever he might be, 
appeared to have stopped, alighted, and entered 
the castle all in one breath of time. Another 
moment, and Nicolai Vassilitch stood in the 
doorway. A less propitious apparition could 
scarcely have been devised by Fate. Yet per- 
haps no one but Nicolai could have done what 
he did then. 

For he took in the whole situation with one 
glance. His face was pale, and there was a 
worn, strained look on it, as though he had had 
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too much unnatural excitement ; but as his eyes 
met mine it changed in one flash to his usual 
suave, inscrutable visage. He held out his 
hand to Sergei, after giving me a bow. Out- 
wardly he was just the same as ever ; but there 
was in him some subtle difference I alone 
seemed to feel. He ignored Rupert utterly. 

" Prince," he began quietly, laying his hand 
on Sergei's arm, " I have a piece of important 
business with you ; if your cousin " — he indi- 
cated me with another look and bow — "will 
allow me to carry you off." 

Even as he spoke he conquered, by some 
mesmeric power ; or perhaps by the less occult 
means of his hand s pressure on Sergei's arm, 
which recalled the Prince to his senses. My 
heart began to throb with a relief so violent 
that it was almost pain. With Nicolai in the 
house, Sergei and Bertie, whatever they might 
feel, would not fight like wolves or challenge 
each other to a duel ! 

After a moment's hesitation, Sergei yielded 
to his late tutor. Rupert threw after them a 
dark, resentful look, full of suspicion and mis- 
trust I made haste to beat my retreat, but 
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looked back again when I gained the door, and 
met another glance from Nicolai Vassilitch as 
he turned round, apparently at that same 
moment. 

There was surely nothing sinister in that 
brief regard, yet I shivered and felt a sudden 
sickening fear. Nicolai*s eyes seemed to show 
a purpose fixed and unchangeable. There was 
some subde difference in the whole man, in his 
manner, his look, his air; but what it was I 
could not say; only I thought it boded no 
good — to whom? To Sergei? Or to myself? 
Again I could not say. I had no fears for my- 
self. I had refused Nicolai that upon which 
he appeared to set high value ; but I did not 
think it could be that refusal which had altered 
our pleasant friend into a figure of dread and 
mystery; although the menacing change had 
come about only since that eventful night ! 



CHAPTER XV., 

AN ACCIDENT 

It was early in the evening, but already a hush 
had fallen over the castle. At six o'clock the 
chapel bell had rung, and a quarter of an hour 
later, Father Gabriel, with his servers and aco- 
lytes, holding a cross and banners, had marched 
out in procession, and were wending their way 
to the village, about a mile distant, to pick up 
the small populace there. Behind Father Ga- 
briel came all the servants of the casde, both 
indoor and out, and the labourers who worked 
on Sergei's estate, and after these came Ni- 
colai's servants. Everyone held a lighted can- 
dle, and the little chapel choir went in front, 
chanting, alternately with the priest, a litany. 

My cousins, Rupert, Sergei, Eva, and my- 
self, with Nicolai, were to join the procession 
in the forest, about half way to the shrine. 
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which was the first halting-place, and was five 
miles off. Nicolai was to ride, the rest of us to 
drive to our meeting-place ; and from there Eva 
and I were to ride on two milk-white mules, the 
others to walk. 

Cecil alone was absent; he had already 
started for Czernia, the estate of a neighbour — 
if neighbour can be applied to one living more 
than thirty English miles away ! This visit had 
been arranged before Cecil had left England ; 
and my impetuous young cousin had maintained 
that he was justified now in throwing it up, in 
view of his private understanding with Eva, 
which both he and she insisted upon calling an 
** engagement," despite the Paris convent and 
two years' probation. But Nicolai had, some- 
what officiously, so Cecil thought, given it out 
as his opinion that the visit must take place ; 
and as a decision upon all doubtful points 
seemed eventually to rest with Nicolai, Cecil, 
though with an extremely bad grace, had re- 
sigfned himself to the inevitable, and had left us 
only that afternoon. 

Of the whole household, the Princess, who 
was too unwell to go, Miss Arden, and Madame 
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Bergheim alone stayed behind ; indeed, poor 
Miss Arden herself was prostrated with a ner- 
vous headache, and was in no mood for a long 
drive of several hours. Madame Bergheim had 
also elected to stay at home and look after 
Princess Sergei, so that no one, not even the 
Princess's maid, a volatile Frenchwoman, should 
miss iht/ete. The servants, one and all, seemed 
to enter into the evening's festivities with much 
devout simplicity and eagerness. I was struck 
by the dreamy, detached look upon their faces, 
and the strange, spiritual light in their melan- 
choly eyes. 

A strong breeze had sprung up since the after- 
noon, and blew the candle-flames in all directions 
I stood watching from a window in the hall the 
little procession pass the castle. Scarcely had 
the last flickering candle-flame of the last pilgrim 
disappeared from view, when I heard footsteps 
hurriedly approaching, and a voice behind me : — 

-Ursula!" 

I turned quickly. In the gloom of the hall 
Nicolai*s face looked unnaturally white, but his 
eyes shone excitedly. I saw another face be- 
hind his — Rupert's. 
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" Don't be frightened, Ursula," said Nicolai, 
hastily, in a low voice. " Sergei has just had 
an accident, but there is nothing to be frightened 
about — nothing indeed ! " 

I frightened ! Was it fright, this sudden ter- 
rible emotion that made my heart stop for one 
moment, and then leap on again with furious 
bounds? I could not speak, but only stood 
staring at those two pale, eager faces in front 
of me ; and my own, I doubt not, still more 
white with dismay and terror. I felt that the 
blow, long impending, had fallen at last, and 
in a confused way associated Bertie with it ; for 
I looked at him, not at Nicolai,and he changed 
colour at my look, while his face hardened. 

" It is nothing — nothing indeed," pursued 
Nicolai, turning sideways to cast long, raking 
glances at his companion. " Sergei Sergeiovitch 
has only sprained his wrist Please don't be so 
alarmed ! But there is no one left to do any- 
thing — these absurd fetes / Miss Arden gets 
so hysterical if there is anything the matter; 
and Madame Bergheim is with the Princess, 
and I don't wish her to be frightened; so I 
thought — you have learnt and had practice in 
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such things, haven't you ? — I thought perhaps 
you would come with us, and bind up the 
wrist." 

Nicolai s matter-of-fact tlimax broke the spell 
that had held me till now speechless and mo- 
tionless. But so great had been the shock 
of that sudden nameless terror, that the reaction 
unnerved me almost to hysteria. And the fury 
with which I turned upon Nicolai was scarcely 
more unexpected to him than to myself 

"Why do you come — how do you dare to 
come here looking as you did — ^speaking as 
you did — and there is only a sprained wrist 
the matter ? " I exclaimed incoherently. " You 
frightened me ! You came as though — as though 
Sergei were dead! I believe you wanted to 
frighten me on purpose, Nicolai Vassilitch, to 
see how I would take it ! " 

I flung my words at him, scarcely knowing 
what I said ; my agitation, even to myself, was 
inexplicable. Actually Nicolai changed colour, 
and bit his lips at my last words. 

"And you, Bertie," I continued, with the 
same intemperate violence — "if you brought 
this accident on Sergei, and then came here" — 
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'* Pardon me," interrupted Nicolai, with a 
little deprecating gesture and great delibera- 
tion. "In your anxiety — which is very natural ! 
— you must not be unjust. I was alone with 
Sergei Sergeiovitch when the accident hap- 
pened. He slipped down some steps, and I 
was too far behind to save him." 

A relentless look had sprung to Rupert s face 
when I turned upon him. A sudden anger 
flared up in his defiant eyes. 

** If Sergei Sergeiovitch and I ever come to 
blows, I should think that a sprained wrist is 
the last thing likely to happen to either of us," 
he returned, with a curtness scarcely courteous. 
** Perhaps now that we have mutually ex- 
plained ourselves you will kindly come with me 
and bind up Sergei Sergeiovitch's wrist," said 
Nicolai, with just a tinge of mockery in his 
tones. " I have got ready for you bandages, 
cold water, and all the rest ; and your patient 
is waiting in my house, that being nearer than 
the castle to the steps where he fell. May I 
lead the way ? " 

"If it is only a sprained wrist, Sergei can 
very well wait till the doctor is sent for," I said, 
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with a lame attempt at barbaric indifference, 
and with a secret, bitter sense of having been 
trapped into a mortifying display of emotion. 

**The doctor, good soul, has taken advan- 
tage of an empty village to go to Tchlov," was 
Nicolai's reply. ''You are strangely reluctant 
Mademoiselle," he added, with a little smile 
** both to show off your skill in bandaging and 
to ease your cousin, who was really in consider- 
able pain when I left him." 

With suddenly flaming cheeks, and with head 
uplifted in disdainful hauteur, I stepped forward. 
Nicolai instantly and somewhat mockingly led 
the way. Rupert followed us ; he had an ex- 
pression both embarrassed and shame-faced. I 
was puzzled to see it, even in the midst of my 
growing rage against myself and everybody. 

Sergei was sitting on a cushioned bench at 
the end of the hall in Nicolai*s house. In icy 
silence I went through my duties. He neither 
spoke to me, nor I to him. It was not till I 
had finished my task, and had turned away, that 
it struck me there had been something sinister 
in Sergei's stoical and unnatural silence, in his 
white, rigid face, his downcast eyes, and motion- 

L 
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Ies5 figure. He neither moved nor winced all 
the time I was bandaging his wrist His hand 
had felt unnaturally cold, but I, remembering 
our last quarrel, and keenly aware of Rupert's 
and Nicolai's presence, had not even the bare 
humanity to ask him if he felt much pain. He 
might have been fainting outright, and I should 
have made no sign of sympathy or compassion. 
From my first involuntary glance at him, I had 
seen that he, in his turn, was resolved to make 
no advances. The other two watched me in 
an equally strange, expressive silence; and 
when I turned to go they followed me, without 
appearing to care whether Sergei could shift 
for himself or not. 

"Of course he must go to-night," said Ni- 
colai to Rupert, when we were outside the 
steward's house. 

'* But with that wrist ? " exclaimed Rupert, in 
tones of amazement 

" Why not ? He can sit in the carriage and 
look out of the window. It is all he will be 
wanted to do," said Nicolai coolly. 

** But his presence is surely not so important 
as all that ! " I exclaimed, staring from one to 
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the other in astonishment. "It is somewhat 
barbarous to propose a ten miles drive for a 
man who has just sprained his wrist, and appa- 
rently is still half stunned ! " 

" It is necessary that the Princess should not 
hear of Sergei's accident, to-night at all events," 
said Nicolai suavely, but with mysterious em- 
phasis. " Should she hear of it she would most 
certainly get up and go to see him, or send for 
him — either alternative must be avoided at any 



cost." 



'* But why ? " I asked, amazed and uneasy. 

Rupert moved restlessly about ; the shame- 
faced look deepened on his downcast face. 

"Sergei Sergeiovitch, I regret to say, is 
hardly himself," said Nicolai, in those smooth 
tones I was beginning to dread. *' I should 
not speak of it only you persist. He had been 
drinking — you will understand — the accident" — 

He broke off— perhaps because my look made 
him fear he had gone too far ; perhaps he was 
really concQ|ned for me. 

Sergei drunk ! I ntoxication waS| alas, no 

uncommon vice ; but for Sergei to have fallen 

so low ! Small wonder he had not cared to meet 

L — 2 
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my eyes if the accident had sobered him into 
consciousness of what had happened. 

** You will see that it is quite necessary the 
Princess does not know of Sergei s accident 
to-night," said Nicolai, turning on me his keen, 
penetrating eyes. 

I made a mute, mechanical gesture of assent ; 
I was too overwhelmed to speak, 

*' You will also see it is necessary for Sergei 
to attend the procession for his own reputation's 
sake. You must leave him to me. All he need 
do is to sit still in the carriage and occasionally 
look out of the window," he pursued, as easily 
as though arranging the details of a battle of 
flowers. ** The people are so superstitious," he 
added, with a little deprecating smile. " They 
will say it will bring bad luck on the house for 
the Prince to be absent to-night. Out of defe- 
rence to their peculiar views it is imperative 
that Sergei should not stay away. A sprained 
wrist would keep no man away from the service 
to-night — not even a beggar; much less a 
prince who has carriages and servants at his 
command." 

He spoke significantly. I cannot tell what 
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terror his suave, smooth tones had for me with 
their sinister undertones. 

"You agree with me, Ursula," he pursued, 
turning abruptly to me, " that it is better to let 
things go on as usual this evening, rather than 
excite possible suspicion by making an unnatural 
fuss about the sprained wrist ? " 

But I said nothing. Indeed, I was thinking 
that Sergei's presence in the procession to night, 
and at the shrine, was scarcely decent, even 
though he should be restored to his better self 
sufficiently to look, act, and speak as usual. 
But I did not intend to air my views in the face 
of Nicolai s decisive judgment, which no one, 
except Sergei himself, ever questioned. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



AN APPEAL 



Leaving Nicolai Vassilitch and Rupert, I passed 
quickly through the cloisters leading from Ni- 
colai's house to the Castle. Fortunately I met 
no one who might have noticed my agitation 
and my extreme distress. 

*' Ursula ! " cried Bertie's voice hurriedly 
behind me, *' do forgive me ! it was unworthy — 
unmanly to bring you there ! but I — I was — I 
am almost distracted — and now I scarcely know 
what I am saying! but oh, do forgive me! It 
was a brutal thing to do I " 

Unwilling, I paused and heard him out. In- 
deed, he seemed litde less distracted than I, 
and was far more visibly discomposed. His 
boyish face was unnaturally white, and already 
deep lines seemed to show about his mouth. 
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" Yes," I replied bitterly. " It was a bruta 
thing to do! You didn't care about Sergei's 
shame and disgrace, and all our sorrow. You 
didn't care one bit whether you should spare 
me the sight of it or not. You only wanted to 
see the effect of it upon me — and that was 
cruel ! " 

I spoke very low ; my chest heaved. I felt 
as though I should be stifled. 

"No, not that I" he pleaded — ^scarcely could 
he speak for his growing agitation and distress. 
" Indeed it was not with that baser motive. 
But Ursula, when one is desperately needing 
help, and all hope seems slipping from one, 
one — one stoops to anything. Ah ! don't turn 
away ! You know what I mean. It's too late 
for pretence. The thought that you cared for 
Sergei better than me drove me mad, — and 
Nicolai told me so ! " 

" Nicolai is a liar and a traitor!" I burst out, 
with flaming eyes. "How dare he speak of 
me and my private aflairs to you or anyone.^ 
It is an outrage!" 

" And there was Sergei lying senseless — and 
Nicolai said he had been drinking for hours, 
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almost ever since he left us in the hall, you 
remember ; and when he came to — I helped to 
bring him to— he seemed to know nothing, to 
be absolutely dazed. Can you wonder I went 
almost mad, thinking you loved him best ? Can 
you wonder when you know, you must know, 
that every hour, every moment of my life, I am 
loving you, worshipping you — that I love the 
very ground you tread on ! " 

His broken words rang through the deserted 
cloisters; his eyes were wild, beseeching, full 
of passion and despair. Something stronger 
than my anger and my pride rose up within 
me, and covering my face with my hands, I 
burst out sobbing as though my heart would 
break. 

*' Oh, why — ^why do you torture me like this, 
Bertie ? " I cried. '• Why don't you leave me ? 
Can't you see my heart is breaking ? " 

I darted forward. To be out of reach of 
that voice, out of sight of that face, those eyes, 
all telling their hopeless tale — that was my one 
thought. 

*' I hope Sergei Sergeiovitch will continue as 
he has begun, and drink himself to death ! " 
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A nameless horror took possession of me. 
Even in the midst of my distress I was aghast 
at the intensity of hatred and the deadly jealousy 
that rang through Rupert's passionate utterance. 
I scarcely recognised his voice ; but the very 
cruelty of it seemed to brace me, and I turned, 
and made a desperate call upon myself. 

** If you had the least sense of honour!" I 
exclaimed, **you would not spend anothernight 
under Sergei's roof after saying that ! " 

His face twitched, and he was quiet only by 
an effort. 

" I — I have said too much, perhaps," he 
began, after a breathless silence, — '* But not 
more than I feel. How would you feel if 
someone came and took away from you all that 
made your life worth living.^ And I — I have 
not any natural gentleness or forbearance, you 
know that ! And I can't pretend to be different ! 
And now — oh, how can I make you understand.^ 
You aren't tempted as I am, and you can't ever 
know how I feel about Sergei! It's like a 
raging devil inside me — it's like a wild beast, 
and I have to chain it up within me, and force 
it down and trample on it, and appear decently 
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calm before him and before you, when the very 
effort to speak and act as usual makes me 
almost mad t You don't know what it means ! 
And it — it tortures me so ! " 

How can I describe his voice, harsh and 
broken ; and his face, his wild, dry eyes, his 
heaving chest ? 

** You don't now deny you love Sergei best 
— you did before, but you don't now!" he 
pursued, with the same hard, choked utterance. 
"And if you did deny it, it would be no use 
now. I saw it in your face when Nicolai told 
you of the accident! I saw it all the while 
you were doing up his wrist ! And even when 
you knew what had really happened, I saw it 
in your face again, for all your horror and 
disgust! Do you think I couldn't tell? Or 
that you can deceive me any more, even if you 
still try to deceive yourself ? I know you love 
him! And if an angel from heaven were to 
come down and tell me differently now, I 
should say it was a lie ! " 

''Oh, don't, Bertie, don't ! " I broke in. ''You 
don't know what you're saying ! " 

"Well, I am not mad yet!" he exclaimed. 
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**but this IS driving me mad. And if I get 
Sergei Sergeiovitch in my power, he must look 
out for himself!" 

Of the vague threat I thought nothing ; but 
the tone in which it was uttered made me sick 
and cold. Still weeping bitterly, I fled away, 
and did not stop running until I had gained 
my own room. As I had sped along, I had 
almost fancied I heard the hurried footsteps of 
my cousin following me ; but when I had locked 
myself in, and stood listening, breathless and 
utterly unnerved, the only sound in the great 
silence that had fallen over the castle was the 
throbbing of my own heart. 

In half an hour I must come out, composed 
and self-possessed, to face familiar eyes, some 
of which would keenly criticise my every look, 
my slightest change of countenance. But till 
that time the minutes were my own. I spent 
them on my knees, trying to pray. Rupert's 
insensate hatred, and his jealousy, filled me 
with dreadful forebodings, and my prayers were 
haunted by his face. But the name that came 
first and oftenest to my lips was Sergei's. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" YOU MAY RELY ON ME, NICOLAI VASSILITCH ! " 

Two closed carriages stood outside the front 
door of the castle. On the box of the first, to 
which was harnessed a pair of magnificent 
coal-black steeds, sat Nicolai Karasoflf s coach- 
man, Ivan, a giant Cossack, his mouth hidden 
by a great tawny beard, and with bloodshot 
eyes, in which was a look both fierce and reck- 
less. He had been in Karasoff's service only 
six months. There was a rumour, so Princess 
Sergei's maid had told me, that he had spent 
some years in a prison in Siberia ; but it was 
only a rumour, for naturally the other servants 
were averse to refer to it ; and if he were re- 
spectable enough for Nicolai Vassilitch, it was 
no one else's business. Nicolai's own reputa- 
tion was so faultless, his taste so critical, that if 
he had imported into his service the greatest 
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malefactor that Siberia could have produced, 
no one would have dreamt of protesting. 

The other coachman was of a very different 
type. He was a small, lively man, Vaska by 
name, with bright, black eyes, and a pleasant, 
alert expression. He was driving a pair of 
Sergei's beautiful bays. Nicolai and the Prince 
prided themselves on their stables. Both pairs 
were faultlessly groomed and perfecdy matched. 

Outside Princess Sergei's room I met Eva 
just coming out. She looked radiantly lovely, 
despite a shade of anxiety in her soft eyes. 
She was all in white, with a long blue sash ; I 
was wearing a frock exactly like hers, with a 
pink sash; while our hats were white, with long 
white feathers. Eva drew me aside hastily. 

" Nicolai has warned you not to tell mamma 
of Sergei's accident ? " she asked, in an under- 
tone. 

"Oh, yes," I replied, carelessly, while the 
tell-tale colour flew to my cheeks. ** He told 
me he thought that as Aunt Vera is so unwell, 
it would only worry her, especially as he thinks 
it better for Sergei to make no fuss, but go OHt 
to-night all the same." 
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"Yes, — but Sergei looks very ill," said Eva, 
with a quick, wistful glance at me, 

"I expect he does; I — I believe he was 
stunned, wasn't he ? I haven't seen him since I 
tied up his wrist, but I should think he must 
have a splitting headache," I replied, with an 
indifference that must have sounded barbarous. 

"He says he feels well enough, and is evi- 
dently anxious to go, so I suppose it is all 
right," pursued Eva, in the same wistful tones. 
" But we are going to drive all the way. It is 
better he shouldn't walk," 

After a pause, in which, try as I might, I 
could not utter a word of sympathy, my cousin 
turned away and went downstairs, while I 
entered Princess Sergei's room. She looked 
dreadfully pale, but would not hear of any of 
us staying behind, except Miss Arden and 
Madame Bergheim, the latter of whom, days 
ago, had declined to turn out, saying she was 
not an owl, to like the forest by night 

The Princess said little to me, but kissed me 
long and with a look of great wistfulness on 
her gentle face. I knew then she had guessed 
how things were standing between Sergei and 
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Rupert, with regard to myself. Her only son 
she almost worshipped, but for Rupert her love 
was only a little less devoted and tender ; and 
I think she could not have loved me better had 
I been her own daughter. 

Nicolai Vassilitch, as usual, was the master of 
ceremonies, even in our unceremonious setting 
forth. He had arranged that Eva and her 
brother should drive in the first carriage, which 
was his, and Rupert and myself in the second. 
I thought this a curious arrangement; but 
there was no one to whom I dared say so. 
Eva had been kept in ignorance of the real 
cause of Sergei's accident, and to Rupert I 
would not speak. I met Karasoff in the hall ; 
he was going to fetch Sergei, he said ; and in 
spite of my own distress I was struck by his 
air of suppressed excitement. 

" Nicolai Vassilitch," I said in a low voice ; 
"Couldn't you arrange that Eva and I drive 
together, and Rupert and Sergei } " 

He seemed to consider a moment, all the 
while looking carefully away from me; but I 
did not feel grateful to him for his tact. 

*' I am afraid not," he said, with a sigh and a 
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great show of regret. " I am afraid it is too 
late now to make the change ; it might excite 
suspicion." 

I had it on the tip of my tongue to remark 
that as the present arrangement had only been 
in force so little a while, this second and most 
natural arrangement could surprise nobody ; 
and even if it did, it was in my mind that the 
shock need not be overwhelming. But I knew 
from experience that it was useless to argue 
with Nicolai if he had made up his mind ; so I 
turned my back upon him with as careless a 
shrug as I could manage. 

The rest of us were already outside before 
Nicolai joined us with Sergei. The Prince was 
very pale and quiet ; he kept his eyes fixed on 
the ground and never spoke a word. But 
when he was driving off — for he and Eva were 
the first to start — he suddenly raised his eyes 
and looked straight at me. 

•* Rupert ! " I exclaimed, as we too started 
off, and in my excitement I forgot how I had 
dreaded this drive alone with him. " Rupert, 
I do not believe what Nicolai said of Sergei ! " 

He stared at me in amazement. 
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**I believe Nicolai is doing something under- 
hand ! " I pursued fiercely, and felt my cheeks 
flame up. ** I don't believe if he — if it had 
been as Nicolai said, Sergei would have looked 
at me as he did just now ! I believe he pre- 
pared a trap for Sergei, for some wicked pur- 
pose of his own. He is not one bit himself 
to-day — and then there was that strange thing 
about the postmarks ! " 

" What was that ? " asked Rupert hurriedly, 
breaking in upon me. 

I told him. He said nothing, and I noted 
how studiously he kept his eyes averted from 
my own. 

•* Do you believe Nicolai.^" I asked him bluntly. 
•* Has he said anything to you about Sergei since 
he came back from Tchlov or St Petersburg, 
or wherever it was he really came from to-day?" 

'* Yes," said Rupert, " he has spoken twice to 
me about Sergei." 

' What did he say? — that Sergei had been 
drinking ? " 

" Yes, that was one thing he said to me." 

"And what was the other lie he told you 
about Sergei ? " 
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"It was not a lie, or anything about Sergei 
himself." 

"But what was it? I insist upon hearing 
everything he said ! " 

"It was merely a question.** 

" I insist upon hearing it ! " I repeated im- 
periously, but as I spoke my heart sank ; Ru- 
pert's tone filled me with a vague dread. 

Vaska loudly cracked his whip, and I thought 
I could hear the faint galloping of a horse s 
hoofs far behind us, upon the white forest road 
down which we were rapidly whirling. 

"He asked me if I were on friendly terms 
with Sergei," said Rupert slowly, after a slight 
pause. "When I replied that I hated him, he 
asked me if I would bestir myself on his behalf 
if he were in any danger, for the sake of those 
who loved him and me — ^his mother and sister. 
A strange question, was it not ? " 

I shrank away into my corner of the carriage ; 
but now I was no longer afraid for myself. 

" You don't ask what reply I gave Nicolai," 
he continued, in the same hard, deliberate 
way. "I said, 'You may rely on me, Nicolai 
Vassilitch.' " 
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"What did you mean by that?" I exclaimed 
faintly. 

He looked at me for half a minute, and then 
turned away again. His glance filled me with 
fresh terror and dismay. 

** Nicolai did not let me into his confidence," 
he said, **but I felt that he bore Sergei no 
more love than I did ; and I wanted to let 
him know, without putting it into actual words, 
that if he had any thought of doing Sergei an 
injury, he would not find me putting any hin- 
drances in his way." 

" You would be a murderer ? Do you forget 
what Sergei's mother has done for you — ^and 
his sister ? " 

" I forget everything except how I hate him!" 

'*But you cannot hurt him!" I cried. "Nico- 
lai and you have no power to hurt him ! " 

" I do not know what Nicolai has in his mind, 

said Rupert with an impatient little sound, almost 

like a groan. " You say he cannot hurt Sergei I 

I warn you if he can he will, and I should think 

he has more power and means at his command 

than you or I imagine. I do not know or care 

if he was speaking the truth or not about Ser- 

M — 2 
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gei s drinking ; I only know that I should be 
glad to see him dead in his coffin at my feet ! ** 
His face was darkened by hatred, and I felt 
my own face turn pale, and my hands grow 
cold. I made no reply. I knew that the less 
I said the better it would be for all of us ; but 
it was none the less hard to keep silence. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

markoff's news 

We had been going some little way when I 
could hear more distinctly still the galloping 
hoofs behind us, drawing nearer every minute — 
Nicolai's horse's hoofs! I started and shivered. 

" Are you frightened ? " asked Rupert, break- 
ing a short silence. 

" No, I am not frightened," I answered. ** I 
suppose that is Nicolai coming. I hate him now 
more than I can say ; but I am not frightened 
either of him or of you, who boast of the wicked 
things you would like to do." 

** I do not boast ! I have only been telling 
you plain facts," he said. " And I have another 
plain truth to say. You don't hate me — I am 
sure of that ! You like me^tter than Nicolai, 
whom you hate. I f Sergei were dead — Markoff ! 
what is the matter ? " 
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The face of the huntsman, whom we had 
thought in the procession, miles away, looked 
in at the window. His eyes glittered strangely, 
his face was unn iturally white. 

" Pull up ! " he called to Vaska, and then he 
put his face close to the window as we came to 
a sudden stop. I could hear his breath coming 
and going rapidly. 

"Barin," he whispered, in quick, gasping jerks, 
" for God's sake do something to save them ! " 

"What do you mean?" exclaimed Rupert, 
and he shot me a glance. There was utter 
bewilderment in his startled face. For myself 
I cannot tell what I thought, but I began to feel 
sick and cold. 

" Ivan is taking them over the Bar mountains!" 
the huntsman continued, in the same agitated, 
breathless way. "If they are to be saved, it must 
be before they get there ! It is a plot — treachery, 
Baiin," he added in a husky whisper, and with 
a terrified look backwards over his shoulder. 
And I — God help me, I am a traitor to tell 
you ! But for pity's sake, Barin, and you, dear 
lady, do think of something to save them ! " 
The man's earnestness was terrible to see; 
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the sweat poured off his face. Vasfca, holding 
in his impatient horses, was peering round at 
Markoff, dismay and amazement in his eager 
eyes. 

" Speak plainly, can't you, and tell me what 
you mean ! " exclaimed Bertie roughly, bursting 
open the carriage door and springing to the 
ground. ''Ursula, don't look at me like that I" 
he added hastily; " and don't look so frightened. 
I dare say it is nothing! Can't you explain, 
fool, instead of drivelling on like this ! " 

He turned upon the huntsman with a strange 
ferocity. I saw a cold dew upon his livid 
forehead. 

"The Prince and Princess have been kid- 
napped," said Markoff hoarsely. "Barin!" — 
as an incredulous cry broke from Rupert — " in- 
deed it is true ! It is a plot, and I — God for- 
give me ! I am in it, so I know ! I am speaking 
the truth, I swear ! I have only a few moments, 
for I must follow them. They are to be taken 
to Bar in the midst of the mountains, hundreds 
of leagues away ! And they have gone that 
way, by the road that leads to the wilderness 
before the mountains." 
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He pointed with his riding whip to the im- 
penetrable depths of the forest, fast darkening 
in the twilight. What danger threatened Sergei 
and Eva even then I did not guess ; but I saw 
a look on Rupert's face as he turned away that 
made my blood run cold. 

*• It is Nicolai Vassilitch's doing ! " exclaimed 
the huntsman, with a passionate gesture. " I 
was his servant ; and I was in Prince Alexander 
Alexandrovitch*s service before his — " 

" Alexander Alexandrovitch ! " 

" Little Father! tell me what is the matter — 
tell me what I am to do I " called down Vaska, 
in frightened tones, and peering down over his 
shoulder. 

Markoff seized Rupert's arm as though he 
would urge him back again inside the carriage. 

*' Nicolai Vassilitch is Alexander Alexandro- 
vitch's servant, his spy ! " he whispered hastily. 
" And I am Nicolai s servant ! I am afraid of 
Nicolai Vassilitch! but I am more afraid of 
what they are going to do — only Barin, do not 
betray me 1 " 

The man's teeth chattered, he looked beside 
himself with terror and agitation. 
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"Tell me all," I whispered faintly, trying 
hard to make my words articulate. " I do not 
understand ! " 

" It is Nicolai Vassilitch's plot," said the hunts- 
man, with another swift, terrified look over 
his shoulder. " But I can't tell you all of it ! 
He has worked for it a long, long while — years 
and years! Ivan is to drive the Prince and 
Princess past the Bear grotto — you know, dear 
lady—" 

I nodded. " Yes, yes, go on ! " 

" He is to follow that road to the end of the 
Province, and half a mile beyond is a village — 
scarcely a village — it is a hut or two. The 
Outlaws* Pool, they call it. There they are 
to meet five or six others, outlaws, all in the 
pay of Alexander Alexandrovitch or Nicolai 
Vassilitch. They will all do anything for 
money — just like Ivan, and he is a devil ! — and 
they are to get fresh horses and take their 
prisoners right up to the Bar mountains ; and 
there, at Bar, on the edge of the mountains, an 
aorent of Alexander Alexandrovitch's will meet 

o 

them — a terrible man, a doctor they call him! 
I know his name ; it is Peter Petrovitch Jalchin ; 
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but I know nothing more of him, except that he 
is educated and clever, and will finish the work." 

"And that ? " exclaimed Rupert unexpectedly, 
in a hoarse, thrilling voice." 

"Murder — ^they are to be put away some- 
how ! Dr. Jalchin cares for no one and nothing — 
but I did not hear details. Nicolai only ordered 
me to act for him until they are in Dr. Jalchin's 
hands." 

Rupert looked in at the carriage window. I 
think my face frightened him ; I know that his 
frightened me ! 

" Nicolai Vassilitch only ordered me to act 
for him until they are in Dr. Jalchin's hands," 
pursued Markoff hurriedly. "He is to be 
the gaoler of the Prince and Princess, and 
their murderer. I am to give them up to him. 
Nicolai Vassilitch would not trust Ivan with 
them alone — but we are losing time, Barm ! " 

He broke off suddenly, and again pulled at 
Bertie's arm. My cousin shook him off as 
though he were a reptile. 

" Well, you are a pretty specimen of a scoun- 
drel!" he cried harshly. "First you help to be- 
tray the Prince to his enemies, and now you 
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betray the traitors ! But I do not believe your 
story ! It is simply impossible ! " 

" Oh, but it is true, Barin ! " 

In a moment, as it seemed to me, my mind 
was made up. I scarcely knew what to do — 
had no formed plan ; but I knew we must act, 
and act at once. 

" Turn back ! " I called to Vaska, •* turn back 
and drive to the castle as fast as you can I " 

Never shall I forget the three faces that con- 
fronted me when I thrust my head out of the 
window and again called on Vaska to turn 
back. Vaska, horribly anxious, pale, but alert 
and eager. I felt I could trust in him. The 
huntsman, white and wretched, reckless and 
frightened by turns, as though, standing be- 
tween two terrors, he was trying to brave each 
one in turn, yet shaking like a cur between 
the two. And Rupert! How can I describe 
his look when his eyes met mine ! 

*' I am going back at once ! " I exclaimed 
faintly. 

" You know I have no choice but to go with 
you ! " he cried in a loud voice, and getting into 
the carriage as he spoke. 
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" If you forget that Eva — " I began, scarcely 
able to speak, for I knew what he was thinking 
of, and his face filled me with a terrible despair. 

'* I forget everything except that Sergei 
Sergeiovitch may be dead before twenty- 
four hours ! '* he broke in ; and I shrank 
away into my corner, hating the very sound 
of his voice, his look, hating to have him by 
my side, yet knowing I must be dependent 
on him for help in whatever plan I set myself 
to carry out 

" Drive back, Vaska, to the Castle ! " he 
called out through the open window, in the 
same loud, unnatural tone. " Don't you hear 
your orders, man ? " he added, with a laugh 
so sinister and strange that the coachman 
glanced round with a face full of apprehension 
and dismay. 

Markoff swung his horse round, and can- 
tered by the side of the carriage, telling us in 
a few spasmodic sentences his own share in 
Nicolai Vassilitch's treachery, and the deeply- 
laid plot, preceded by years of deception, that 
had culminated in this one act of outlawry and 
violence. 
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It seemed that even in his boyhood Nicolai 
Karasoff had been a partisan of the Red Fox, 
Alexander Alexandrovitch Tchilekoff. Three 
years in St. Petersburg had changed the appa- 
rently open-hearted boy, who had been brought 
up in the household of the Black Tchilekoff, 
into a spy of the most uncompromising cha- 
racter. As a spy he had been in the Princess's 
service all those past years in which I had 
grown up from childhood into girlhood. The 
bare thought made me feel as though I had 
touched a snake. 

Markoff had been in prison for his opinions, 
and once had been tried as a Nihilist Long 
ago he had entered Nicolai Vassilitch's ser- 
vice ; and being of a different stamp from 
the other servants, had been entrusted with 
certain confidences of his master. Not to 
excite suspicion, he had been taken on at the 
Castle as Sergei's huntsman; had found his 
duties uncongenial; but being utterly under 
the sway of the stronger will of the steward, 
had submitted with a sort of blind fatalism 
to whatever was put upon him ; and having a 
strange strain of recklessness in his nature, was 
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exactly the sort of man to aid and abet Kara- 
soff in his plots. 

At the same time it was easy to see he was 
completely Nicolai's tool. Hating violence, 
frightened at the bare thought of the outrage 
which Nicolai contemplated — outrage, that in 
his country could be committed with the utmost 
impunity — ^he yet was scarcely less terrified for 
himself, in that carried out of himself by a reck- 
less frenzy and despair, he had betrayed the 
arch-conspirator, though it was but to us who 
were so helpless to hinder his plot. 

Sergei and Eva were to be carried off to 
a rough mountainous district, many leagues 
beyond our province, far beyond the reach of 
law or order, or hope of rescue. Ivan was 
an utterly desperate man, and he had despe- 
rate men to help him. The reputation of 
Dr. Jalchin was evil beyond description. He 
was in Alexander Alexandrovitch's hire, and 
Alexander had the prospective millions of the 
Tchilekoffs at his back. For money, were it 
made worth his while, this terrible creature 
would commit any crime. He was said to be 
a man of learning, and at one time to have 
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had a high reputation in his profession ; but 
his cleverness, great as it was, was surpassed 
by his diabolical greed and cunning. 

And Sergei and Eva were to be in his hands ! 
MarkofFs instructions were to accompany the 
carriage and its lawless escort up to a certain 
spot at the beginning of the rocky wilderness in 
front of the formidable Bar region, where they 
were to be met by Jalchin. Having seen them 
safe in his charge, Markoff was to hasten back, 
and, striking northwards, was to journey night 
and day until he reached St. Petersburg, when 
he was to acquaint Prince Alexander Alexan- 
drovitch with the news. It was a fact full of 
dreadful significance that once the unhappy 
brother and sister were in the hands of Dr. 
Jalchin, Alexander Alexandrovitch would have 
no more anxiety as to the complete success 
of the plot. Markoff seemed to lay stress 
upon the deadly character of the man ; but 
he told us the foregoing facts less by detailed 
speech than by a few fragmentary and jerky 
sentences, flung hoarsely through the open 
window, and conveyed to us as much by look 
and gesture as by words. 
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** Where is Nicolai Vassilitch ? " asked Bertie 
suddenly. 

Markoff reined up. At the same moment our 
horses came to an abrupt halt, and I saw we 
had come to a place in the forest where another 
road ran across ours. 

" This — this is my way," stammered Markoff, 
pointing to the new road. *' And — and that is 
yours, Bann," he added unsteadily, pointing to 
the other. 

His white face looked strange through the 
gloom. It was now quite dark, and stars were 
shining in the sky. 

'* Where is Nicolai Vassilitch all this while ? " 
asked Rupert again. 

"Barin, do you not know?" was the reply, 
in a voice of such embarrassment and restraint 
that in spite of myself I marvelled at it. 

'* I know ! How should I know ? " exclaimed 
Rupert. 

** He is already gone to St. Petersburg, with 
the documents you gave him," said Markoff 
hastily. 

** Documents ? " 

"Those — I only speak from hearsay, but 
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they are those concerning Sergei Nicolaiovitch, 
and Sergei Sergeiovitch's birth and accession 
to the title." 

Rupert gave a sudden cry, inarticulate and 
indescribable. He turned to me, and his con- 
demnation must have already sprung to my 
face, for he shrank away, and put his hand to 
his burning eyes. And I — ^how can I tell what 
I felt I 

•'Nicolai Vassilitch told me you had given 
them to him, Baiin,'' said Markoff timidly. 
** Is — is anything the matter? " 

This man was KarasofTs tool, confidant and 
betrayer, a strange mixtureof cowardice, fatalism, 
and untrustworthiness ; but he still bore Bertie 
a dogged sort of devotion for the service he 
had rendered him years ago ; and now he was 
thrown into fresh terror by what he saw but 
did not understand. 

*• Barin, am I to go on ? " called down Vaska 
impatiently. ** I stopped because Markoff 
stopped. Why are we waiting ? " 

" Drive on ! " I called out. " Only don't go 
so far, that we are heard in the castle." 

Whilst I was speaking, Vaska whipped up 

N 
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his horses. At the same moment Markoff 
plunged into the cross-road, and was lost to 
sight in the darkness. A plan, vague and con- 
fused, was whirling through my brain ; but 
even then it seemed a hopeless one. And hard 
though I strove to keep it foremost in my mind, 
time after time it was engulfed by my horror 
and despair. At first I could not speak to 
Rupert, and he kept his face turned from mine. 
But I did not care to look at him ! 

"So you too are one of the traitors," I said 
presently, and did not recognise my own voice. 

«<Yes — if you like to put it that way," he 
said, speaking with difficulty ; ** but not an in- 
tentional traitor ! " 

" I do not understand you. Perhaps you will 
explain — " 

" Well — only for God's sake don't speak like 
that ! " he burst out, and I saw the sweat pouring 
down his face. 

'* I speak as I should speak to Nicolai Vassi- 
litch or Alexander Alexandrovitch. One dis- 
tinguishes between friends and— murderers ! " 

"I am not a murderer!" he exclaimed; 
"and I knew nothing of this plot — though I 
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dare say you will not believe me! But it is 
the truth, I swear it! I cannot make you 
believe if you will not ; but it is true I knew 
nothing — nothing ! " 

I could not but believe him in this; but I 
felt I hated him, mistrusted him, and despised 
him none the less. 

" I will tell you all I did, and then you will 
see if I am what you think," he continued in 
tones that might have moved a heart of stone 
to pity, but I had none for him that night! 
** All this has taken me as much by surprise as 
you. Nicolai came to me soon after I had left 
you, and said, ' Sergei tells me the Princess has 
asked him to move her gold initialled box from 
the cabinet in her boudoir to another cabinet 
in the strong room ; but Sergei is so upset by 
what has happened, that he has gone to lie 
down, and has asked me to do it for him.' 
And I, without thinking, exclaimed, * But the 
drawer of the cabinet has a secret spring ! ' He 
said, • I know ; but you don't suppose I don't 
know it, do you.^' And without saying any- 
thing more, he and I went into the little room 

where the cabinet is." 

N— a 
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Perhaps my face expressed amazement or 
incredulity, for he broke off suddenly. 

** You don't believe me!" he exclaimed. 
** Well, whatever I have done or said or wanted 
to do, I have not deserved that you should 
think me a liar now ; I am speaking the truth ! 
And this is the rest of the story! Nicolai went 
on his knees before the cabinet, and I watched 
him, and saw him fumbling at the spring ; and 
I said, ' Why, Nicolai, that s not the way to do 
it ! ' and touched the spring. It flew open, and 
Nicolai took out the box and said, ' I dare say 
you think I did not know, after all ; but I did ! 
I only wanted to see if you did ; and to con- 
vince you I know more than you think I do, I 
will add that this box contains the most pre- 
cious of all Sergei Sergeiovitch s possessions. ' " 
I was staring at Rupert all this while as 
though I thought he had taken leave of his 
senses. I believed he had been innocent of 
wilful treachery ; byt none the less his story 
filled me with terror, both of him and of myself, 
and of my feelings towards him. 

" I dare say you think me more of a knave 
than a fool," he said, with a dark flush. " But 
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how should I g^ess he was only setting a trap 
for me ? " 

** But you never told me ! '* 

•* How could I imagine there was treachery 
in it?" he returned, with the same unnatural 
violence. "And there was treachery before 
mine — if you choose to call it so ! Who told 
Nicolai the documents were in that drawer, 
seeing that no one but you and I and the Prin- 
cess and her children knew ? Do you think I 
did ? You think me capable of anything ! Do 
you think I did that ? " 

*'But I know you are capable of wishing 
Sergei dead," I began — 

'* Well, yes," he broke in. " But that is diffe- 
rent to betraying the Princess's trust! You 
have yet got to find the traitor who did that" 

The carriage came to a stop. I put out my 
head. All now was darkn««Si^^ 

" I will not drive nearer, Barin," called down 
Vaska from his seat, in a low voice. " I have 
brought you to M. Karasoff's carriage gate. 
If you alight here you can get to the castle 
through the cloisters without being seen or 
heard." 
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Quickly we alighted, and hastened towards 
the steward's house. In the cloisters all was 
darkness. I felt so confused, so helpless and 
hopeless, I almost wept aloud. 

** What are you going to do.*^" said Bertie, 
in a voice scarcely audible. 

" Hush ! " I exclaimed, clutching hold of his 
arm. ''Don't you hear footsteps coming to- 
wards us ? " 

" No, no !" he gasped ; but I felt him tremble 
as my hands clasped over his arm. 

But as we stood in the lonely shadows of the 
cloisters I could distincdy hear the faint rustle 
of a dress and the approach of footsteps. They 
sounded menacing ! Almost the same moment 
a figure loomed in view. It hastened towards 
us, as we stood rooted to the ground with fear 
and wonder, and in the dim light I saw it lay 
a finger on its lips. 

" Hush ! " exclaimed the deep, guttural voice 
of Madame Bergheim. " The Princess knows 
nothing! Miss Arden is with her now. I 
hardly expected you, though I was listening for 
the carriage wheels, praying that a miracle 
might happen and that you might come back — 
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and you have come after all ! Come this way ! 
there is no one — not a soul but we three in the 
castle ! " 

In speechless awe and amazement we fol- 
lowed her, and it was not until we were in the 
big hall of the castle, lighted only by a flickering 
Are, and a lamp on a table at one end, that I 
realised I was not delirious, and the whole 
affair a dreadful nightmare. I was panting as 
though I had been running hard, and sank into 
a chair. Bertie stood by my side. He never 
spoke, and his eyes were riveted to the ground. 

Twice I tried to speak, and gazing imploringly 
at the German lady, burst into tears. But 
Rupert neither moved nor spoke nor looked 
up ; he seemed a figure of stone. 

**Ah, give over, Ursula!" exclaimed Ma- 
flame, with a gesture of despair. And she 
added, with an almost brutal impatience : " You 
will need your tears to-morrow, child, when 
Sergei Sergeiovitch is dead ! To-night is not 
the time to weep, but to act ! " 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE LETTER 



Whilst Madame Bergheim was speaking she 
drew out of her pocket a piece of blotting- 
paper, which she began to unfold. 

" What do you read there ?" she said abruptly, 
turning on me, and putting a plump finger on 
a spot which bore the impression of some 
words. 

I stared first at her, then at the blotting- 
paper, now spread out before me on the table. 
This looked as though it had served to blot but 
one sheet ; for the lines were not blurred by any 
second impression, and the whole writing was 
singularly clear and definite. 

"What do you read?" demanded Madame 
again, with impatient emphasis. 

In spite of the reversed and backward posi- 
tion of the letters, the words stood out with 
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startling clearness. The . handwriting was un- 
mistakably Nicolai Vassilitch's. I read aloud 
slowly in French : 

" My dear Alexander Alexandrovitch." 
" Exactly so ! " said Madame, in her emphatic 
way, and with a meaning nod. "Well now, 
listen to me! When our good Miss Arden 
alights, by the purest chance, in the library, 
upon this piece of blotting-paper, she naturally 
scents a conspiracy ; and despite the fact that 
the writing is Nicolai Vassilitch's, she imme- 
diately jumps to the amazing conclusion that 
there is a plot on foot against Alexander Alex- 
androvitch's natural enemy, who happens to be 
Sergei Sergeiovitch, the head of this house. 
And she jumps to this conclusion all the more 
readily because she has, so she avers, been 
dreaming all last night of the Red Fox — which, 
by the way, seems a somewhat remarkable feat, 
since she has never seen him." 

It was difficult to know whether Madame 
spoke in grim and dreadful jest, or deadly 
earnest. In either case she was terrifying, and 
I stared at her as though she or I or both were 
going mad. 
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"Naturally Miss Arden comes to the con- 
clusion that it is her duty to get to the bottom 
of the plot," said Madame, moving towards 
the fireplace as she spoke. " She holds the 
blotting-paper to the glass as I do ; and reads 
— as you read, Ursula, this letter ! " 

Suiting her action to her words, Madame was 
actually holding up the blotting-paper to the 
large mirror above the fireplace. I read aloud, 
almost mechanically, certainly with stupefac- 
tion, the following letter, which was written in 
French, a very common tongue amongst us. 

** My dear Alexander Alexandrovitch, 

" My plot has so far succeeded, and I am 
following with the documents on the heels of 
this letter. I beg you to have ready your case 
to present to the Tzar. I think you will give 
me credit for a pretty piece of work when you 
hear that I learnt the hiding-place of the papers 
from Sergei Sergeiovitch himself; but he no 
more knows that he was his own traitor, or 
even that he has been betrayed, than he, or 
anyone who saw him when he was apparently 
drunk, suspects that I drugged him ; and that 
whilst he was in this state, half stupefied, half 
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raving, I got out of him what I wanted, which 
was the secret hiding-place of the papers. By 
the time you read this he and Eva Sergeiowna 
will be in Jalchin's hands. It will be necessary 
to strike at once, while the iron is hot. Jalchin, 
as you know, knows his business, and they at 
least will trouble us no more. But I fear you 
may have trouble with the Princess over the 
succession, even if her children are put out of 
the way, unless you have your case ready at 
once, and lose no time in challenging Sergei's 
rights. 

" Sincerely saluting you, dear Alexander 
Alexandrovitch, 

- 1 remain, 

" Your obedient servant, 
" NicoLAi Vassilitch Karasoff.'* 

An extraordinary excitement had taken pos- 
session of me. " Sergei drugged, not drunk ; 
and his own betrayer ! Yet my voice was firm 
whilst I was reading this letter aloud, so firm 
that I was surprised at myself. 

"There is only one thing to be thought of 
now!" exclaimed Madame Bergheim impe- 
tuously. " We must save Eva ! " 
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'* And Sergei ! " I cried. 

" Oh, Sergei must reap what he has sown 
retorted Madame. 

I thought her brutal then, but know since 
that she had given up all hope of saving the 
Prince ; and she was terribly afraid lest, in 
trying for the impossible, Evas deliverance 
should also slip through our hands. Besides, 
though she strove to hide it, she was dreadfully 
shaken and unnerved ; nor was she afraid only 
for the two victims of Nicolai s plot. I could 
see she was frightened too of Rupert and his 
possible share in it; and truly, Bertie, with 
his hopeless attitude, his speechlessness, his 
averted face, his hidden eyes, was not one to 
reassure or give comfort to two poor trembling 
women. 

" Have you thought of — of anything, Ur- 
sula?" she faltered, and her voice trembled, 
she who was wont to be a pillar of strength in 
emergencies ! 

" Yes — no — I thought — it flashed over me, 
but I couldn't shape it into working order in 
the carriage," I faltered incoherently. " But to 
save Eva — she is safe so far with Ivan ! — but 
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to save her some one must take her place before 
she gets into Jalchin's hands." 

"It was my thought !" she exclaimed faintly ; 
" but who is to do it ? " 

It was my idea that if I could but get 
into Eva's place, I could so play my part that 
neither Ivan nor Jalchin would know my iden- 
tity. There was so little difference between us, 
in looks, that with the changes I could make, 
I could easily deceive them both, certainly Jal- 
chin, who had never seen either of us. But as 
this idea took clearer and more definite shape, 
it was opposed more and more vehemently by 
Madame Bergheim, who herself had no ideas 
to offer, and who distractedly urged the hope- 
lessness and dangers of the plan. 

But even if the idea were hopeless, it 
seemed there was no better one. Besides, as 
I argued, the perils were not worth thinking of. 
Alexander Alexandrovitch's agent might be a 
murderer, certainly he was a villain, utterly 
without scruples of any sort; but it would 
profit neither him nor his master to murder 
or ill-treat an English girl without property. 
If Eva were to escape, and I were to reveal 
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my identity to my gaoler, what motive would 
he have, save revenge, for putting me to the 
death he had reserved for the young Prin- 
cess ? And I knew enough, even then, to 
know that men of his stamp rarely, even in 
Russia, land of lawless deeds, court danger 
simply for the sake of revenge, unless it be 
accompanied by a substantial hope of pecu- 
niary reward ; and my death would profit 
neither him nor the Red Fox by a single 
rouble. 

There were several points in favour of my 
scheme. For one we had Vaska to depend 
on. He knew the whole forest — nay, the 
whole province, from end to end. Even the 
wild district beyond was not unknown to him. 
Secondly, there was a possibility of catching 
up Ivan before we reached the border of the 
province, which was also the limit of Sergei 
Sergeiovitch's forest estate; or if not so for- 
tunate as to come up with him in Sergei's 
territory, in the inhospitable district beyond, 
where a desolate waste took the place of 
passable roads. Then Markoff, in the traitors' 
ranksi was our ally I 
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Against all this was the apparent utter hope- 
lessness of any attempt to change places with 
Eva. How was it to be managed with her 
hedged in by a lawless guard, surrounded by 
gaolers who already had a start of several 
hours ? At the thought of this I broke away 
from Madame's detaining arms; and having 
urged her to explain all that was necessary 
to Vaska, and bid him make ready to start 
as quickly as possible, I was hastening away, 
when a movement behind arrested me. 

I turned and saw Rupert on his feet con- 
fronting the German woman, his face con- 
vulsed, his eyes blazing, his hand threatening. 

" Are you going to let her go to her death 
like this ? " he exclaimed, and at something in 
his voice, my heart, an instant before alight 
with hope and eagerness, sank heavily; and 
in that one moment I too saw the utter hope- 
lessness of what I would attempt 

And yet I must do that or nothing. Fly 
forth on a hopeless chase, or leave my cousins 
to their fate! I would not weigh the chances 
of success, they were so remote and small ; but 
I could not contemplate failure, even in the 
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first shock of my despair. It would have 
needed greater courage then for me to have 
relinquished my plan than to have gone on 
with it 



CHAPTER XX. 



TO THE RESCUE, 



It was the work of a few minutes to transform 
myself into the Princess Eva Sergeiowna, and 
yet I could have done it quicker had not my 
hands trembled so. To take off my pink sash 
and put on instead one in Eva's favourite 
blue colour; to let down my hair and brush 
into it some brown stuff from the box we 
used for our private theatricals ; to do it up 
again in the style my cousin wore hers, softly 
parted over her forehead, and falling low be- 
hind, — all this was quickly done. I had no time 
to feel joy or pride in the success of my handi- 
work, and I was conscious that the muddy hue 
of my hair was a very different thing from 
Eva s soft brown tresses. But mine were brown 
{00, not golden ! And as I threw one hasty 
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glance at myself in the glass, with a leaping 
heart I recalled Eva when she had come out of 
her mother s room earlier in the evening. It is 
true my cheeks were flushed with ardour and 
excitement, and Eva's were generally pale ; but 
that I could not help. They would be pale 
enough by morning, I thought; and thinking 
this my mind must have forsaken its momentary 
despair, and already have entertained the pos- 
sibility of success — though how that success 
was to be achieved I had not even then the 
least idea. 

And so I ran downstairs again, and through 
the gloom of the hall a figure, small and dark, 
came unsteadily towards me, with such an air 
of dejection and despair I had never seen so 
wretched an apparition ! It was my little gover- 
ness, Miss Arden. She could scarcely speak, 
and clutching at my arm, gasped out some in 
coherent statement, of which the only words I 
caught were, ** Eva s mare," ** The forest " — 
** Czemia ! " I looked at her a moment, not 
seeing her, and my thoughts anywhere but in 
that dimly lighted hall ; and she, without ap- 
pearing to notice or resent my abstraction, gave 
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me a frantic embrace, and with an outburst of 
sobs, darted away. Then I had no more idea 
of what she was saying, doing, or going to do, 
than if she had been a thousand miles away. 
I had not worked out in the vague scheme a 
part for her to play ; yet I know now that she 
went that night to do a task so difficult, and 
involving such strain and effort, and yet so 
absolutely necessary if the other part of the 
plan were to succeed, that her simple achieve- 
ment was in itself an act of highest heroism. 

I was alone again in the great hall, my heart 
beating tumultuously, my brain afire. The sense 
of some great impending event thrilled me. My 
intention was like a rock. I had to follow the 
fugitives, and by hook or crook change places 
with Eva. But had eternity depended on it, I 
could not have said what I was going to do to 
manage this. To act, or to wait for the occa- 
sion of success.^ If patience were needed to 
save Eva and her brother, I would have waited 
till I was old and grey-headed. But could I 
save Sergei? At the worst I could but die 
with him ; and I would rather have done that 
than have lived without him. But it was in 
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my mind, too, that if I could have saved him 
by my death, I would have been content to 
die. 

I crossed the hall. When I reached the door 
leading to the dining-room it was suddenly 
opened from within. And at that I started 
back, and my scream had rung through the 
deserted house had I not been seized and almost 
dragged into the room by force and the door 
slammed behind me. 

" Sergei !" I cried. "Sergei ! Sergei !" And 
then came a rush of words, inarticulate and 
passionate. **Oh, I thought you were with 
Eva ! " I cried. " My heart was breaking — I 
thought you were a prisoner ! " 

" Hush — for God's sake, hush ! do not speak — 
do not speak to me like that ! " 

How can be described the anguish of that 
appeal, and what words can tell my thoughts, 
who understood at last ! 

"You — you are Bertie! But are you — are 
you coming too ? " I whispered presently, and 
could say nothing more. I had looked for one 
moment, as I thought, on Sergei's face, with 
its dark, olive skin, and its coal-black h^ir ; byt 
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Sergei had never given me a look like that 
which had just enlightened me. 

And I, half stunned though I was, had still 
a mind alive to the cruel difference of my tone 
in uttering those two names. But Rupert said 
nothing more. He went quickly out on to the 
verandah, I following him ; nor did he speak 
again, even when Madame Bergheim joined us 
in the cloister and told us Vaska was ready. 
She did not seem surprised to see Rupert, 
although she had started involuntarily when 
first her eyes had alighted on him. Doubtless 
she knew his intention to accompany me and 
take Sergei's place. 

I had not been long about my work upstairs, 
but my coadjutors had accomplished more than 
I in that short time. Bertie's left wrist was 
bound up in imitation of Sergei's sprain ; his 
clear, pale skin, his brown hair and eyebrows, 
his whole dress — all had been transformed. As 
for Madame Bergheim, she had already given 
Vaska a clear idea of the plot, and the terrible 
dilemma in which we found ourselves ; and had 
also primed him with the most exact instruc- 
tions as to the duty we required of him, and 
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the utmost need of speed, vigilance, and secrecy. 
She may, too, have hinted at danger, but this 
was not visible in Vaska's alert, bright eyes. 
Hopelessness was written in every line of Ma- 
dame's face ; but there was nothing despondent 
about the air with which the coachman handled 
his horses, a fresh pair, the swiftest in the 
Prince's stables, and harnessed by his own 
hands to another carriage, a small, light travel- 
ling one, with noiseless wheels. 

So we set off on our desperate adventure, 
and as we drove away a sudden impulse made 
me lean forward out of the window and throw 
one last look at the old castle, my well-loved 
home for six happy years. It looked like a 
great, black giant against the sky ; and in the 
whole dark night I could see only one tiny 
spot of light, where Madame Bergheim, holding 
a small lantern, stood outside Nicolai's carriage 
gate. She had burst out sobbing when we left 
her, and I looked back long and wistfully, even 
after the light had disappeared, and all was 
darkness. 

" Why do you look out, Ursula ? " said Ru- 
pert suddenly, and moving restlessly by my 
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side. "No one can be following us, or have 
discovered what we are doing, for there is no 
one left but Madame." 

" I am not thinking of that," I said in a low 
voice, and falling back to my seat. '* I was 
thinking I may never see my home again, and \ 
I — I have been so happy there. ... I love 
it so . . ." 

Because it was Sergei's home, and because 
there came to me love, so long delayed, and 
now perhaps never to be revealed to him whom 
I would have died to save ! But I did not say 
this. These were only my thoughts. But I 
think Bertie must have read it all, not only 
from my voice, but from my face too. We 
had lighted the carriage lamps to enable Vaska 
to drive more quickly through the forest, where 
for miles around there was no one to see usf 
and in the dim light we could see more than 
a little of each other's countenances. 

My cousin made another quick and restless 
movement, and then on his side he looked out 
of the window, while I leant back in my comer, 
dejected and weary beyond measure. Perhaps 
despair was insidiously creeping into my soul ; 
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but I was still dogged, and resolved to go 
on. We spoke but little. We had been going 
about a mile when Rupert again addressed me. 

" Have you thought what you will do if we 
catch them up ? " he asked me in a new, abrupt, 
stifled voice. 

" How can I tell until I see how and in what 
way we do come up with them?" I said im- 
patiently — I was so sick and sore at heart! 
"We have got to get into their carriage and 
get them into ours. But Markoff is with them, 
he will help us." 

Bertie said no more then; but later on he 
spoke again, but did not look at me. 

" Have you thought what you will do if we 
are too late to catch them up at the Outlaws* 
Pool, and they are in the wilderness beyond ? " 
he asked, in the same suppressed way as before. 

" Follow them ! " I said. 

" But if they are already in Jalchin's hands 
before we catch them up ? " 

** Oh, stop, Bertie, don't say anything more," 
I groaned. 

Even in thought I could not contemplate 
Eva and Sergei in Jalchin's hands. And Ru- 
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pert, what was he thinking of? That failure 
of our plan meant more than new life and hope 
to him ? I hated myself for the suspicion ; 
each single secret doubt was torture; and yet 
I could not help the smallest one ! 



CHAPTER XXI. 



RUPERT REASSURES ME 



Every minute of that wild, headlong drive 
through the endless forest roads seems burnt 
in upon my brain, and yet for long it was 
unmarked by incident. But I was in so extra- 
ordinary a mood, that every thought seemed to 
retain to itself an undying place in my life. So 
unwonted was my state of mind, that it was not 
until we had been some time on our way that I 
began to realise what part was being played by 
Rupert — ^he who so short a while back had been 
thirsting for Sergei's blood ; and now of his own 
accord had volunteered in a hazardous attempt 
to save his life. It was somewhat stupidly that 
I blurted out, presently : 
" Rupert ! why are you doing this ? " 
I touched his sleeve. Rupert had put on a 
suit of Sergei's, similar to that which the Prince 
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was wearing; for Sergei, being somewhat ex- 
travagant in dress, had a large wardrobe, which 
included several suits exactly alike. 

" Why are you doing this, Rupert ?" I asked ; 
and I think my voice said more than my words, 
for I saw him change colour as he turned his 
face away. 

'*I couldn't keep you back, could I?" he 
began, presently, in a low voice. 

" No, indeed you couldn't I " I exclaimed. 
" Nobody could have done that — not even Aunt 
Vera, if she had known, and begged and im- 
plored me to stay ! " 

'* Well, I knew that — and I love you — " 

" Yes — but Bertie, not that here — now — " I 
broke in imploringly. 

'* Oh no, you are right This is not the time 
or place to speak of love," he returned. "But 
let me finish what I was going to say. I 
love you ! — there is no harm in repeating it — 
I love you, I think, even more than I hate 
Sergei ! " 

" Don't speak of him like that I Why you — 
you are going to try to save him!" I cried, 
brokenly. 
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" And I would rather die with you than live 
without you," he pursued, as though he had 
not heard me. And he gave me a look so sad 
and wild, I could only sit and gaze at him 
through the dim light, not knowing what reply 
to make. 

"For I am thinking neither you nor I — if 
we do catch them up — will live to tell our ad- 
venture," he resumed, more naturally, after a 
short pause ; and he added, with something of 
his old affectionate, boyish manner : '* But you 
are not one bit frightened, Ursula ! " 

I shook my head, for indeed I did not know 
whether I were afraid or not ; but I was glad 
to see the stern, dark look falling from him ; 
and yet I was so sorry for him — how sorry I 
could not say ! 

I did believe we should succeed ; and he — 
he had gone forth on his desperate errand 
of salvation with a divided heart ! But as 
I was thinking this he spoke again ; and in 
the dim light of our lamp I could see that his 
face was inexpressibly softened and saddened ; 
and every moment it seemed to grow more 
and more like the Rupert I had known and 
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loved as a brother in the days that seemed so 
far away. 

" I know what you are thinking ! " he said 
abruptly. ** You are thinking I should be more 
glad if we were to fail than if we succeed! 
Well — you may be right, but I don't know, 
indeed I don't, Ursula ! I thought I did when 
I set out, but now — to think of you in their 
hands! Ah! — " He shivered and clenched 
his hands. "And I too — for I do not want 
to die !" 

His face hardened again, and he put his hand 
to his breast pocket and drew out a revolver. 

**See here!" he said; "this will kill five 
people, loaded as it is, and I have enough 
here " — again he put his hand inside his breast 
— " to dispose of half-a-dozen more." 

" I have a pistol too, and I carry mine here," 
I said, putting up my hand to the bosom of my 
gown. 

" But not loaded ? " he exclaimed, with a look 
of sudden apprehension. 

" No ; I have the shot there also, but I know 
how to load it." 

I did not say it was Sergei who had shown 
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me how to load it, and had given me lessons in 
hitting a target with the tiny thing that was no 
bigger than a toy, and yet was deadly enough 
to kill a man. 

"We are partners in danger, and we have 
only each other to depend on/* said Rupert 
presently. " Ah ! whatever happens, at least 
nothing and no one can take away this." 

In vain I tried to keep back the tears ; his 
voice made my heart bleed. 

''Don't you believe I love you?" he asked, 
hoarsely. 

"Yes," I said hurriedly, with outward bold- 
ness, but God knows I was fearful enough at 
heart ! " And you love me so much, Rupert, 
that you will forgive Sergei." 

He stopped me by a passionate gesture, and 
put his hand before his face.' 

There was again silence between us. But I 
felt no longer afraid of him. I could work with 
him now, strive with him for a common end, 
whatever might be our secret thoughts. His 
face, his voice, his old boyish manner, reassured 
me far more than did his heroic act of self- 
abnegation. I was not alone now; I had a 
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strong right hand to help me ; a strong heart, 
true above all temptations, to lean on — ^so I 
told myself comfortingly, and looked ahead into 
the darkness with eyes shining with new-found 
hope and consolation 



CHAPTER XXII. 

ON THE ROAD 

Instead of slackening pace we seemed to be 
going more swiftly every minute. The evening 
breeze had increased to a blowing wind, and 
the rustle of the breeze and the creaking of 
the pines covered our flight as we passed 
through the forest We came along almost 
noiselessly, so perfectly was Vaska handling 
his horses. The night was very dark, for 
the moon had not yet risen ; we could almost 
have stolen up on the heels of the outlaws 
unheard and unseen. Realising the benefi- 
cence of the elements, my spirits leapt up, 
and I found in it a fresh cause for hope. 

We had seemed to be going an intermi- 
nable time when Vaska pulled up suddenly. 
Both our heads were out of the windows in 
an instant, and the coachman uttered a low 
warning through his teeth. 
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'* I am going to put out the lamps, we are 
not far from the Outlaws' Pool," he whispered, 
over his shoulder ; and as he spoke he put out 
the first and then the second lamp, and we were 
left in complete darkness. 

** Then we are out of Sergei's territory ! " I 
exclaimed, with an uncomfortable tightening 
round my heart. 

"Yes — ^and out of the province!" Rupert 
returned grimly enough. " There is no more 
road, only a rough sort of cart track ; and soon 
we shall have worse still." 

The Outlaws' Pool received its name from 
a deep ravine or valley half a mile away, where 
many years ago, after a desperate encounter 
between soldiers and brigands, the latter had 
been worsted, and their dead bodies thrown 
into a pool at the bottom. Sheltered by huge 
crags from the blasts that blew down from the 
mountainous Bar region, there stood halfway 
down the valley a rough inn, a habitation of 
evil repute, and utterly lonely except for a hut 
or two ; the nearest village was several leagues 
away; and this was merely a few scattered 
hovels, inhabited by wild, half- civilised folk. 
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Behind the inn lay a dense tract of forest 
land, and above the entrance to the valley the 
road down which we were going divided into 
two— one that went past the inn by a rough 
and steep descent, then ran straight through 
the valley, and, after a terribly arduous and 
still rougher ascent, went off in two directions ; 
one a footpath to the village, the other a sort 
of carriage track, rough enough, but leading 
straight to the Bar mountains. The other road 
merely skirted the forest behind the inn, and 
joined the first road just at the junction of the 
footpath with the carriage track. 

The first road, though by far the longest 
and most rough, would be the one that Ivan 
had taken ; for he was to meet his companions 
at the inn. We were following in their track ! 
The bare thought made my blood tingle. But 
we were following them two or three hours be- 
hind time. 

Vaska, who had been leading his horses 
and almost feeling his way, since the lamps 
had been put out, brought the carriage to a 
standstill. 

" Barin ! " he called back, sharp and low. 
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In an instant Bertie was by his side, and I 
was not far behind. I felt horribly frightened. 
All was pitch darkness around us ; the wind 
had increased considerably ; and the creaking 
of the trees and the swaying of the branches 
seemed like giant enemies trying to surround 
and overcome us. I clutched at Rupert s 
arm, and he turned and grasped my hand 
reassuringly. 

"Don't be frightened, Ursula," he said low 
and hurriedly. "Vaska says we must walk 
from here, so that if they are still in this neigh- 
bourhood we can get near unobserved. The 
thicket goes right up to the valley, and that 
will keep us out of sight." 

** You see, Barin, what I think is this," said 

Vaska, in his quick, decisive way. "If you 

leave Mademoiselle with me and follow this 

path close to the thicket and down the valley 

till you get to the inn, you may be able to find 

out, without being seen, what we want to know. 

If they have gone on you will come back, and 

I will drive round with you and Mademoiselle 

on the upper road above the valley, and we 

shall get on the carriage track again without 

p — 2 
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being seen or heard by anyone at the Outlaws 
Pool. If they are still there, I will wait here 
with the carriage, to be ready to take the 
Prince and Princess back; I must drive no 
closer to the inn. It is not likely they are 
there now, but a miracle may happen." 

** Oh, yes, anything may happen ! We 
have only to go on — in faith and hope if we 
can ! and if we can't, we can still go on ! " re- 
turned Rupert with a reckless sort of gaiety, 
grim enough at that time and place, but all 
the while he was trembling with suppressed 
excitement. 

" But I will not stay here !" I cried. " I will 
go with you, Bertie! If they are there, you 
will want me on the spot ! " 

A quick frown darkened his face, he seemed 
about to protest ; but checked himself, and the 
next moment, without a word, impetuously drew 
me forward ; and with haste, yet extreme cau- 
tion, we began to steal along the rough carriage 
path, keeping close to the thicket. 

** Oh ! Can't I even now persuade you to 
go back ? " he said appealingly, when we had 
gone but a few steps. ** The danger wouldn't 
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keep you back, I know, but the uselessness of 
it! Ursula, think, dear! is it any use — is it 
right — is it anything but terribly wrong in the 
face of the utter impossibility of saving them ? 
And the awful risk — is — is Princess Sergei to 
lose all her children ? " 

His voice was hoarse, broken, and despairing; 
his hand tightened on mine. I could feel what 
terrible restraint he was putting on himself to 
plead with me like this, when his whole nature 
was urging him to take me back by force into 
a place of safety. And I, who longed to be 
patient and kind with him, by cruel force of 
circumstances had to steel myself continually 
into a semblance of impatience or coldness. 

** There is no risk if they are not still at the 
inn," I answered brusquely. ** And if they are 
there, why that is just what we have been 
hoping and praying for all this evening." 

** Have you thick shoes? This road is so 
stony, and the grass is so thick and long," he 
said, after a pause, in a very different voice. 

"Oh, yes, quite thick enough for this sort 
of work ! " I returned as carelessly as I could ; 
but already my thin Parisian shoes were cut 
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in several places, and were wet through and 
through. 

I had on a long dust cloak, exactly like the 
one Eva was wearing, and I drew it more 
tightly round me as the branches by the side 
of the road caught at it and pulled me back. 
Once or twice I stumbled, despite Rupert's sup- 
porting arm. I was generally half a pace in 
front. I knew why his footsteps lagged; but 
even then I could not utterly condemn him in 
my heart. 

"Would you ever have done all this for 
me ? " he burst out. 

I jerked my hand away from his, and the 
suddenness of my action made me stumble 
again as I tried to hasten on. In a second he 
had caught me and held me up. 

" Are you mad ?" he exclaimed. " Why are 
you running away from me ? " 

"Why do you still go on— like this — even 
now.*^" I cried brokenly. "Oh! why did you 
come if you can't be more generous than this ? " 

" I meant no harm ! " he began quickly. Sud- 
denly I felt him start, and again his hand 
tightened over mine. " Don't be vexed with 
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me," he continued hastily. " Indeed I forgot 
myself! But don't run so fast ! You must let 
me help you! We are nearly there, and do 
go quietly now. I will not speak another word 
of— that — Ursula, I swear I will not I I swear 
It ! No, never, as long as we both live, unless 
you say I may ! " 

He had it in his mind then that life for 
both of us was measured by days — perhaps 
by hours. For his ears had already caught 
the faint sound of voices, far away down the 
valley. And voices in that place and at that 
hour could only mean one thing! The next 
moment I, too, had caught the far distant 
sounds; and for the first time I seemed to 
realise our aims, our attempt, our partial success. 
For they must still be there, unless those voices 
were the phantom voices of the wild dead, 
whose grave was in the pool. They being 
there, all else that had to be done was nothing 
compared with this tremendous fact; and I, 
knowing this, felt how near past hope had been 
to despair. 

We were at the edge of the thicket, and 
below us twinkled lights out of the darkness. 
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Voices came up to us borne upon the wind that 
blew sharply across the crags surrounding the 
valley. Rupert guided me to a deep crevice 
just above the valley path, and urged me to 
stay there concealed, while he reconnoitred in 
the neighbourhood of the inn. A thick clump 
of bushes completely screened from me the 
view below. I was not afraid of the darkness 
and the utter loneliness ; but how could I stay 
and let him go alone ? 

" You do not trust me ! " he burst out. ** Oh, 
look — look at me, and see if you think I would 
play you false ! " 

But I had no need to look. I pushed him 
hurriedly away, and tried to tell him I trusted 
him more than I trusted myself, but could find 
no words. But when he turned away, and 
darting stealthily through the bushes, disap- 
peared to where I could not follow him, then 
speech came upon me with a rush, and I started 
forward, on my lips a half-uttered plea to take 
me with him at any price ! 

But he was gone! I held myself in readi- 
ness and waited — it seemed hours of agonised 
suspense. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE OUTLAWS POOL 



The night seemed full of voices; the wind 
assumed a thousand different tones, and each 
one sounded like a menace or a cry for help. 
Several times I thought I heard the baying of 
wolves, and once a cry somewhere in the wild 
night Occasionally I heard human voices faint 
and far away, but full of terrible significance. 
What could they mean, seeing that by rights 
the outlaws should be several hours on their 
way in the wilderness before the Bar range of 
mountains ? 

The incessant swaying of the trees, rough 
pines and firs, confused me ; but it was an alert, 
watchful confusion. Suddenly someone broke 
softly throught the bushes in front of me and 
seized my hand. It was Rupert, and till this 
moment I had not heard him return ! 
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He was panting so that he could hardly speak, 
for he had raced precipitately up the path. But 
he made it clear I was to follow him — to follow 
him at once. His excitement was terrible, great 
drops were rolling down his face. He had not 
twice to bid me come. Already I had sprung 
forward, incoherently appealing to him to tell 
me what had happened! what we were going 
to do! 

" Don't speak now — not a word ! " he broke in, 
with the same desperate earnestness. " Promise 
me you will do only as you are told — promise 
me ! You do trust me, don't you ? Oh — and 
remember this — you are Eva ! Just remember 
that, and that only! and don't be frightened. 
. . . Ah," he added under his breath, in a 
different tone, " but it won't matter if you do 
show you are frightened. I forgot you are 
Eva now ! " 

He drew in his breath sharply. Then he 
straightened his back, and led me over the 
boulders that strewed the pathway. 

" Tell me ! " I whispered imploringly, " What 
are we going to do.^ How can I do it if I 
don't know ? And are they safe ? " 
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Instead of answering me, he took me up in his 
strong young arms, and plunged with me down 
the valley path. Here and there the roadway 
was indicated by big white stones; and he 
rarely made a false step over the rocky ground, 
so light and sure was his tread. 

"We can get down quicker so," he said 
hastily. " You can walk at the bottom. You 
will be Eva then, remember! Don't tremble 
so, don't be frightened really ; though it will 
not matter if you pretend to be, for Eva would 
be frightened." 

"Tell me what has happened," I repeated 
confusedly, hardly able to catch his hurried, 
broken sentences. 

"Oh, I can't tell you all now," he said 
quickly. " I found Markoff — ^he could only tell 
it me in snatches, but he is going to help us. 
A wheel or something gave way over the rocky 
ground we have just come over, and that de- 
layed them frightfully. They were only just 
able to get the carriage here before it gave 
way altogether. Then there is an old, old 
lumbering carriage in the shed behind the inn. 
Ivan was for having that out; the man who 
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lives here — Peter something or other — wanted 
an exorbitant sum, and Markoff demurred. He 
did it to give us time, he says. God knows if 
he spoke the truth ! For how should he know 
we were coming ? I can't trust him ! " 

" But he told you all this ; he must be on 
our side ! " 

" Yes, but he is in deadly terror of Ivan and 
the others. There are eight cut-throats and 
robbers, all armed to the teeth ! They are all 
here to escort us to the mountains. Oh, Ursula ! 
my little white lamb among these wolves, will 
you still go on ? " 

How his voice trembled! I could feel his 
heart beating, and he held me closer as we 
went quickly down. 

** Tell me more, Bertie," I whispered. 

" Oh, well, Markoff pretended, so he says, 
the first carriage could be mended; and they 
wasted time quarrelling over that. Ivan's one 
thought was to get on and earn his pay, the 
brute ! At last Markoff yielded, and they had 
out the other carriage, and that wanted some- 
thing or other done to it before they could go 
on ; they were at it when I got down. How I 
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got hold of Markoff was a miracle, a piece of 
sheer good luck ! I can tell you later. He 
thought I was a ghost, and did not think I was 
in earnest till I showed him my revolver. He 
looks like a ghost himself! He is in an agony 
of terror lest Ivan find out he has betrayed 
Nicolai Vassilitch. Ivan and the men are drink- 
ing, but Peter is getting his money s worth out 
of them, and Ivan keeps his head. He knows 
he has to keep the men in hand. When he is 
thwarted he breaks out like a devil, so Markoff 
says, and he has drunk enough to be dangerous. 
Markoff will not betray us voluntarily, any- 
how ; for to do that now would be to risk his 
own life. Peter here is no use to us ; he has 
already been paid heavily for his help, and 
now he will get still more for the loan of the 
carriage." 

** And we — what are we to do ? " 

He stopped in his descent and stood still, 
breathing hard and fast. Then he slipped me 
gently to the ground. 

** Sergei and Eva are still in the first car- 
riage," he said in the same breathless, hurried 
way. **They have taken the horses out, but 
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Peter had fresh ones waiting for them. Do 
you know what I thought of doing ? " 

How should I have known ! I had but one 
thought then, and scarcely felt the stony ground, 
and the cruel, jagged edges of the rocks, in my 
impatience to get on. 

" Don't try and get on so fast, Ursula ! I 
thought of shooting the horses, and perhaps 
preventing their flight that way, without sacri- 
ficing you. MarkoflF implored me not to think 
of it. He shook like a leaf at the bare idea. 
He says, if they are prevented by force from 
taking them away to the mountains, they have 
orders to kill them. So that was no use ! Then 
came a plan to me. Markoff has stationed two 
of the band to guard the carriage lest your 
cousins give them the slip in the dark night. 
Markoff himself is to transfer them from one 
carriage to another. You see ? He will send 
the two guards away on some pretext or other, 
and then we will be at hand, and he will escort 
us to the carriage — -the one they are patching 
up; it was all but finished when I left" 

" And you are delaying me here ! " 

** Only to tell you, so you will know; but you 
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have only to let me lead you, you are to do 
nothing. Hush, now I we are close upon the 
little yard where Ivan drew up his carriage. 
There is the lantern of one of the guards! 
You see that other light beyond? That is a 
window of the inn, and they are drinking in- 
side with Peter. Markoff is supposed to be 
superintending the patching up of the other 
carriage, Peter's carriage. They have dragged 
it round from that shed over there at the back 
of this yard to the courtyard in front of the inn ; 
you cannot see it from here. Markoflf was to 
hang about this side." 

Rupert's plan seemed the only possible one. 
If I had had time to realise all its dangers, God 
knows I might have faltered and shrunk from 
it! But reflection had no place in my mind, 
only a passionate longing for success. 

"What about Eva and Sergei.^" I whis- 
pered, as step by step we stole softly on in 
shadow, the guard's lantern showing a larger 
speck of light every moment. 

"They must find their way back to Vaska. 
There will be no one left but Peter and* his 
servant, a half-witted boy." 
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" But they will know nothing, they won't 
even know Vaska is waiting! Is that the 
carriage where they are — that dark shadow 
between the two lights?" 

** Yes — speak softly ! Don*t go so fast, Ur- 
sula! The guards are there! We must get 
Markoff to get in a word to them when we 
are carried off. He can slip behind on some 
pretext or other ; it will only take him a mo- 
ment to slip round." 

We drew back into the shadow of the broken 
fence surrounding the yard. Rupert uttered a 
little sound, partly a whistle, partly like the 
shrill call of a bird of prey. It seemed to 
pierce the darkness, so full of strange and 
sinister noises. My heart leapt to my mouth. 
What if we were discovered now ! 

" Barin," whispered a voice, " is that you ? " 

Where did it come from, that spirit voice .^ 
It had a note of wild terror that chilled my 
blood. 

" Send away the guard," said Rupert. " I 
am here with Mademoiselle." 

I should have felt less frightened to hear 
him speaking to a ghost, for no one could be 
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seen ; and beyond that faint voice of terror 
nothing could be heard of our unseen com- 
panion. After some breathless moments of 
utter stillness came the sound of an alterca- 
tion some distance away — the hoarse voices 
of violent men disputing. 

" They are all half drunk," said Rupert ; "so 
much the better ! " 

" You can take away the lanterns," said aloud 
a voice I recognised, still at a distance," we 
are all ready now." 

Part of that speech was meant for us; for 
almost the next moment I saw a figure stand- 
ing before us, a rope in one hand, a pistol in 
the other — the figure of Sergei s false hunts- 
man, and now our only friend. 

** Come round as fast as you can follow me 
to the front," he whispered hurriedly. ** I think 
they are all drinking in the house. I must bind 
your arms, Baiin, the Prince is bound ; but I 
will wait till I get you in the carriage, we shall 
go quicker as we are. Oh, do come quickly ! 
They have accused me of wanting to prevent 
them carrying off the Prince and Princess. 
Ivan did that when I rejoined them after 

Q 
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meeting you in the forest Every other mo- 
ment he comes out to spy on me. For the 
love of God, come ! This is the way, Barin ! " 
Great drops of sweat stood out on the man's 
livid forehead. There was a dreadful look in 
his wild eyes. We skirted the little yard and 
slipped along, always keeping to the shadow of 
the fence. In the enclosure the other side, 
shrouded in darkness now the lanterns were 
gone, stood that which held the heart I loved. 
Within it was Sergei, bound. If I might have 
looked once on his face, I thought longingly ! 
But to let them know we were here would have 
meant dreadful failure, unless we could alt have 
got off together ; and that was now impossible. 
Ivan, alert and vigilant, was ready to start ; 
already he suspected Markoff of treachery ; 
there was but one road by which to escape ; 
had we taken it our flight must have been in- 
stantly discovered, and we should have been 
hunted down by the outlaws, determined to 
get their victims, alive or dead, into Jalchin's 
hands. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

WHAT HAPPENED AT THE INN 

A LIGHTED lantern was hanging to a gate in 
front of the inn when we came softly round ; 
and in the yard, horses, without riders, stood 
roped to rough stakes and pawing the ground 
impatiently. 

" Here is the carriage, Barin ! Prince, it is 
no use to try and stop, we are in a hurry. 
Hasten, for God's sake. Mademoiselle! You 
know Ivan doesn't trust me! Prince, this 
way, I say! Barin, quick, you know I have 
to bind your arms I " 

Speaking now in an unnaturally loud, hoarse 
voice, now in broken whispers of deadly ear- 
nestness, Markoff hurried us across the open 
space. The door of the inn stood open, and 

from within came out the sound of voices 

Q — 2 
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laughing, shouting, and quarrelling in drunken 
revel or dispute. 

" Doesn't Ivan trust you ? " exclaimed Bertie 
impetuously. "Well, let's prove to him you 
are not a traitor ! Quick, bind my arms ! No, 
I will not wait ! Now, this instant I " 

What dare-devil spirit possessed him ? His 
eyes glowed with an unnatural light ; a burning 
flush stained his dark cheeks, now dark as Ser- 
gei's. It was Sergei in his wildest mood, Ser- 
gei's very manner, his face, his look of utter 
recklessness. 

" Barin, I — I can bind you in the carriage!" 
stammered the affrighted servant. "For God's 
sake come this way! And you, Mademoiselle, 
get in, get in, there is no time to lose ! " 

" Bind up my arms now, as you bound up 
your master's, or I will blow your brains out I 
Do you want them to think you are a traitor ? " 

Before the words were out of Rupert's mouth, 
Markoff, with an incredible skill and swiftness, 
had pinned his arms and bound them to his 
sides. 

" Is that how you treated your master— faith- 
ful soul ? Well, we are all right now ! Please 
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hold your pistol to my head for fear I should 
escape. Eva, take my arm! Quick, dear, I 
can't take yours. Now march, MarkofT, and 
don't let your pistol go off in your excitement 
and your zeal." 

It seemed a grim and dreadful jest Rupert 
had wheeled round, and was going straight up 
to the open inn door! I clung to him, and 
was not less bewildered than the terrified man 
at our side. 

" But they are all in there ! " gasped Markoff. 

"Pluck up your courage," returned Rupert 
grimly. "They will certainly shoot you as a 
traitor, without warning, if you look like that ! " 

He stepped lightly over the threshold, I still 
on his arm ; and the next moment we were 
standing side by side in a room full, it seemed, 
of armed men, all suddenly springing to their 
feet. Terrified, I shrank back, and clung to 
Rupert still tighter. 

" Have courage, dear," he whispered to me 
in English. "They will not hurt you." 

Of the eight or ten men who had sprung 
from their seats as we entered, one or two 
advanced with menacing gestures and looks ; 



the rest stood staring as though overcome with 
amazement. Some rough pine torches flared 
down from a wooden ledge against the wall, 
and lighted up the wild scene. Oaths and ex- 
clamations broke out on every side, and Ivan, 
with infuriated face and bloodshot eyes, sprang 
forward threateningly. But Markoff was at our 
heels. What desperate call the man had made 
upon himself I know not, but he looked no 
craven now. 

" If the Prince had moved a step to escape, 
I was going to blow his brains out ! " he cried, 
advancing unsteadily, and addressing himself 
excitedly to Ivan. " But he only asked to come 
in, and I gave leave. There is no harm in 
that, I should hope, Ivan ! I know my duty, 
and what is wanted of me, as well as you. 
Now I leave him to you ; it is you he wants," 

" 1 have only this to say ! " exclaimed Rupert, 
breaking in before Ivan could open his furious 
mouth. " I am your prisoner, and my arms 
are bound. I have given you trouble, and you 
are afraid I shall give you further trouble, or 
you wouldn't keep me bound. Now I give you 
my word as a gentleman and a Russian prince, 
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I will not make one single further effort to 
escape, neither on our next journey nor after, 
when you know better than I what you mean 
to do with me !— on this condition — that you let 
the Princess return. Markoff, my late ser- 
vant," — he turned with a singular look to the 
huntsman, whose jaw had dropped in conster- 
nation and surprise — "he can very well take 
the Princess back. He has a horse ; he knows 
the way ; it can be done even if it takes the 
whole rest of the night ! " 

He spoke in Russian, earnestly and well, but 
not with perfect fluency. His voice was mar- 
vellously like Sergei's, who rarely took the 
trouble to speak to people in his native tongue. 

A savage oath broke from Ivan ; he had been 
listening with open impatience and rising anger. 
Round us gathered the outlaws, with greed and 
cunning in their cruel eyes. There was deri- 
sion on some faces, anger on others, amaze- 
ment on all. All had been drinking, and most 
of them were far from sober. Not one single 
glance softened as it rested on us, so helpless 
in their midst. 

'*You are paid to take me out of this 
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country — perhaps to have me put to death ! " 
exclaimed Rupert, with angry vehemence, as he 
noted the darkening signs around. " But the 
Princess is a quite unimportant personage to 
all concerned in this hellish plot ! " 

"You lie, Prince!" broke in Ivan roughly. 
" My master gave me quite as strict orders 
about the Princess as about you." 

"Alexander Alexandrovitch will not come 
into my fortune quite so easily as he thinks ! " 
cried Rupert, with still more impetuous anger 
and contempt. " Can you be bribed ? I know 
you would sell your souls for money! The 
Princess Sergei will give you a million roubles — 
two, three — nay, her whole fortune, for her 
daughter ! " 

" A fig for Princess Sergei's fortune ! " re- 
turned Ivan, with equal violence and scorn. " I 
serve one master only ! " 

"You serve three — the Devil and his two 
servants, Nicolai Vassilitch and Alexander 
Alexandrovitch!" retorted Rupert passionately. 

Ivan sprang forward with uplifted fisL A 
dark man with a long, evil face, who had 
been hanging about the end of the room. 
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slipped forward quickly, and laid a warning 
hand on the chief oudaw s arm. 

" Remember your orders — in Jalchin's hands 
and you get double ! If you do anything here 
you may get us all into fearful trouble." 

He spoke low and quickly, in a rough dialect, 
and I could hardly catch the meaning of his 
words. He must have been that Peter, the 
landlord of the inn, for he alone was unarmed, 
and was dressed in loose peasant's blouse, while 
the others were equipped for riding, and were 
armed to the teeth. I looked from one to the 
other, in silence, appealingly. 

"Where you go the Princess goes ! ** screamed 
Ivan furiously, with encrimsoned face ; though 
not drunk, he had been drinking heavily. "It 
is as much my job to see the Princess into 
Jalchin's hands as to see you," he added vin- 
dictively. " I was paid for that, and by ! 

ril go through with it! If I have more of 
you, ril have you gagged ! " 

" You'll get paid for this job when you are in 
hell!" returned Rupert, with flaming eyes. "You 
won't get paid before. I know Alexander Alex- 
androvitch I Now gag me and be damned ! " 
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The long-faced, evil man held Ivan back by 
force, or he had struck Rupert to the ground. 
The outlaw turned like a wild cat upon his 
capturer. For a moment they stood clenched 
in each other's grip amidst a breathless silence. 
Then Ivan, with an oath, shook Him off, and 
turning to MarkofT, fiercely bade him take us to 
the carriage. At a signal from their chief, five 
outlaws sprang forward and closed around us. 

The ordeal was over then ! We were going 
off at last, and with us the whole formidable 
gang. The very audacity of Rupert's attack 
had precluded the possibility of detection before 
we were on our way ; and it was evident Ivan 
was desperately anxious to get forward on the 
second part of his journey. But as we turned, 
obedient to Markoffs summons, and went back 
towards the door, the Cossack stopped us with 
an oath. 

" The papers, Markoff, where are they ? " he 
demanded sharply. 

" The — the papers, Ivan ? " stammered Mar- 
koff blankly. 

"The map of the track, fool— the written 
instructions, and the letter for Dr. Jalchin," 
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snarled Ivan, with a dark, suspicious look, and 
an impatient stamp of his foot " I tucked them 
into the strap of my seat, fool, and told you to 
secure them when the horses were taken out ! " 

Markoff turned as white as a sheet I stag- 
gered and clutched hold of Rupert, and I felt 
him tremble. We were all three thinking the 
same thing ! 

" I — I am not here to be called a fool by a 
Cossack bastard, a — an ex-convict, an outlaw ! " 
stammered Markoff, with a desperate insolence 
that was valorous. 

" You are here to help me get this cursed pair 
into Jalchin's hands ! " roared Ivan. " What ! 
are you better than I — hired servant and out- 
law yourself ! " 

A forced, furtive smile played about MarkofTs 
pale lips ; but great beads of sweat were rolling 
down his face. Detection meant for him a 
hideous death. 

" You can just take your cursed pair to the 
carriage yourself! " he retorted ; and then with 
extreme deliberation, but trembling violently, 
he turned towards the door at the other end of 
the room leading to the courtyard at the back. 
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" Where are you going — what are you going 
to do?" screamed Ivan, with another furious 
oath. 

" Do ? why fetch the packet from your box 
seat ! " returned Markoff breathlessly, without 
looking round. 

" You shall do nothing of the sort ! " exclaimed 
the Cossack, whom to thwart was to turn into a 
demoniac. " I told you to take the Prince and 
Princess to the carriage, and what I order shall 
be done ! I will fetch the packet myself." 

" Nicolai Vassilitch Karasoff put this affair 
into my hands," said Markoff, trembling still 
more violently. " You are not here to order 
and arrange, but simply to drive." 

" And It was Nicolai Vassilitch KarasofTs 
arrangement that you should leave us for two 
whole hours to look after ourselves, was it? If 
we had not had an accident to the carriage we 
should have seen nothing of you and your airs 
and superior position, throughout the whole 
journey ! " 

" You are here simply to drive," repeated 
Markoff, moving his livid lips with difficulty. 
" Nicolai Vassilitch trusted to me to see this 
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thing through. He said, • Markoff, I trust it to 
you ! ' He kept me at his own house when all 
the rest had gone to the fete, and gave me the 
last directions about getting off secredy ; and I 
was in his confidence in looking after the affair 
— but you he paid only to drive ! " 

"We will see if I am here only to drive!" 
exclaimed Ivan, with a dangerous look. ** You 
pass through that door, and I scatter the door- 
post with your brains. Now stand aside and 
let me pass ! " 

He advanced threateningly. Markoff stood 
aside, a sly, furtive look on his ghastly face. 
Suddenly, as Ivan strode to the door, he raised 
his arm with a frantic gesture. There was a 
hoarse shout — a sharp, deafening report — and 
another ! A cloud of smoke filled the air. But 
Ivan had fired first I heard a terrible crash ; 
and when the smoke cleared away Markoff was 
lying on the floor with the top of his head blown 
off. In falling he had struck the side of the 
ledge on which stood the torches ; and one fell 
down from its place and was still burning where 
it had fallen upon his dead body. There was a 
sickening smell of burnt clothes and gunpowder. 
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Hardly stopping to cast a look upon his 
ghastly victim, Ivan, with a wild laugh, plunged 
out into the night Peter and the other outlaws 
closed us in with threatening gestures and cruel, 
bloodshot eyes. As in a dreadful dream I heard 
Rupert's voice imploring me to be calm — to 
speak no word — to utter no name ! There was 
a roaring in my head, a mist before my eyes. 
Then the dark, evil faces faded away, and I 
knew no more. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



MARKOFFS PLUNDER 



When I came to my senses we were driving 
rapidly • along so rough a road the carriage 
never seemed on its four wheels at the same 
time, but was jolting from side to side in a most 
wearying manner. A rough lantern outside 
shone fitfully on the huge, dark figures of two 
men on the box, and gave a dim light to the 
interior. Rupert was supporting me as best he 
could against his shoulder, that I might not be 
jerked against the sides of the carriage. It was 
a large vehicle, with seats both back and front ; 
and upon the front seat sat a figure huddled up in 
one corner, in an attitude of utter abandonment, 
and yet with limbs curiously rigid. 

For some time past I had been dimly aware 
of returning consciousnessi and had been con- 
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fusedly trying to realize what had happened. 
One thought was pressing just outside my con- 
scious mind, but I could not grasp hold of it ; 
yet I was horribly afraid. I could not see the 
man's face, but it terrified me to think that even 
in our hopeless plight we were thought formid- 
able enough to need a perpetual spy. 

I turned to Rupert, and he started and opened 
his eyes vaguely. He must have been dozing, 
but I was now wide awake. 

" Who is he ? Why is he here ? " I cried. 

" Hush, hush 1 " he exclaimed, low and hastily. 
" The men outside wil! hear. Are you all right, 
Ursula? I was afraid — " 

" But he ? " 

"Don't look at him, don't think of him I 
Don't— don't be frightened!" he stammered 
hurriedly. " It is only that poor dead soul ! " 

"Markoflf!" 

I began to tremble violently, and suddenly 
burst into a fit of weeping. Rupert tried to 
comfort me, himself in an agony lest we should 
be overheard by the pair outside, Ivan and 
another, who were passing the time, now in 
violent quarrelling, now in loud, hoarse singing. 
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" Why is he here ? What have we done that 
they should do so cruel a thing ? " I sobbed. 

" Peter would not let them leave him behind 
at the inn. There was no time to bury him, so 
Ivan brought him on and put him there. I 
dare say he has forgotten all about him. Listen 
to them! They are all tipsy, even Ivan, I 
should say ; but it is better for us, dear ; do 
not be frightened." 

But I had no ears now for the hoarse, drunken 
quarrelling, and the snatches of laughter and 
song which made the night hideous. There 
was that other thought always eluding me. 

"What — what has happened?" I asked, 
stupidly. 

'* Nothing." 

Then in a moment I knew the nameless 
thought ! 

" Sergei ? Eva ? " 

" Hush, hush ! I know nothing — but — but — " 

He actually hesitated ; yet my imploring face 
must have told him I could have torn speech 
from him in my anguish of suspense. 

"They could not have been there!" he whis- 
pered hastily. " Ivan was gone after the papers 
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but a moment ; but he would have seen if they 
had been there still, and there was no sign of 
anything unusual on his face. Perhaps, finding 
themselves alone, they slipped out and hid 
themselves behind the rocks on the pathway 
till we had gone ; perhaps Vaska himself came 
down, and without speaking of us, helped them 
back up the valley to his carriage." 

** They did not know Vaska was waiting in 
the carriage to help them back ! " 

" No ; we were going to send Markoff, you 
know." 

" And if they have slipped off by themselves 
they may never find him ! " 

'* No — but there is only one path ; they must 
come upon him if they have escaped that way." 

" But how should they know the path ? And 
are you sure Ivan did not find them — so short 
a time ! — is it possible they could have escaped 
out of earshot ? " 

"Quite possible, with those rocks, and the 
steep path, and the black night. Don't tremble 
so, Ursula, my dar — I mean, you must not give 
way now, Ursula. I think they must be safe ; 
anyway we can do no more for them." 
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" No, but we can still keep up the deception; 
and we must do that till we know they are safe. 
Oh, thank God, at least they were not in the 
carriage when Ivan came ! " 

I felt the tears raining down my face. I was 
pale enough now ; no paler could Eva herself 
have been ! 

" You are glad that we have succeeded, Ru- 
pert ? " I whispered yearningly. 

•* If you are glad, I am — not sorry." 

But his voice and look brought fresh tears. 
Indeed, it was but a poor heroine that was com- 
panion to him who was playing so heroic a 
part ! For a short while there was silence, and 
we went on heavily and laboriously through the 
rocky wastes; while in front of us, grim and 
dreadful, sat the voiceless sentinel, death itself, 
in death's most hateful form. Suddenly Rupert 
spoke : — 

'*We have our pistols, Ursula, you know I 
Of course they did not think to search us twice 
over! It would be no use, would it, to shoot 
these two, Ivan and the other, and try to escape 
in the carriage ? " 

There was a burning eagerness in his tone ; 

R — 2 
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but what was the use of attempting escape in 
that way, with the escort but two paces ahead ! 
Before I had shaken my head he had seen the 
hopelessness of his suggestion. 

"But if I were not bound!" he muttered 
despairingly. 

** I could unbind you," I faltered ; ** at least, 
I could try ; but unless we escaped they would 
probably bind you still tighter, and probably 
gag you too." 

** Yes," he said hurriedly, " we must not think 
of trying that unless we see a way of escape ; 
and perhaps you couldn't unbind mc after all. 
Ivan keeps looking round every few minutes." 

I could see we were being continually watched 
by the pair outside. Rupert moved restlessly 
about. Suddenly he spoke again, but this time 
with hesitation. 

** You — you wouldn't touch Markoff.*^" 

*'No! no! why should I?" I exclaimed, in 
a fresh panic of horror and dismay; while at 
the sound of my cry Ivan's bloodshot eyes 
gleamed through the window like live coals. 

'* Hush ! " said Rupert ; and he added despe- 
rately : " But would it be impossible for you to 
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touch him, Ursula ? I would do it myself, only 
you see I cannot." 

** But why must he be touched by one of us ? " 
I gasped. 

** I had a thought we might find papers — a 
note — something on him that might serve us 
later if we are prisoners. But it may be only a 
stupid fancy — and if you don't like to — " 

It came over me again that I was playing but 
a sorry part in refusing to do one of the first 
things that had been asked me. But it was 
with a sickening horror that I bent over the 
dead huntsman, to rifle his pockets for a scrap 
of paper that might betray the betrayers. And 
while my hand was on the fastening of his coat, 
Ivan's companion turned; and I had scarcely 
time to fall back into my seat by Rupert's side 
ere the hateful eyes were down upon us. 

''How do the Prince and Princess amuse 
themselves?" asked Ivan, when the other had 
turned again, and we were free from observation 
once more. 

" Like lambs going to a slaughter-house. 
Even he looks tame enough now. It was a 
good thought to give 'em Nicolai Vassilitch's 
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representative for a companion," was the brutal 
reply. 

" I shall have to account for that carrion, 
curse him I " said the Cossack ; and then they 
feil again to quarrelling with each other. 

But we had no longer ears for them. For I, 
despite my shuddering repugnance, had actually 
succeeded in opening MarkofTs coat ; and there, 
tucked away under the huntsman's vest was a 
veritable bundle of documents. Rupert, with a 
low, stifled cry, strove furiously to burst his bonds 
asunder ; but I felt no excitement, no curiosity 
to know whether these papers could help us. 
The touch of the dead flesh made me sick 
and cold, and twice I had to nerve myself up 
to the task of extracting them. But in those 
few moments Rupert had become a man trans- 
formed. 

"Open them!" he exclaimed. "No — open 
my coat and hide them ! Put them as flat as 
you can ! We must keep them ; but for God's 
sake don't let those fiends out there catch sight 
of them ! " 

So overwhelming was his excitement, I could 
but gaze at him in utter amazement 
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"For pity's sake hide them!" he gasped, 
staring back at me with a look so curious, I 
thought he was going mad. "They are the 
original documents themselves ! " 

" The original documents ? " 

" Yes ! Ursula, hide them ! Oh, my hands, 
my hands ! Why am I helpless ? But dearest, 
even if you don't understand, do hide them 
because I tell you ! They are of such vital im- 
portance ; for they are the very documents 
themselves — those Nicolai drugged Sergei to 
find — the papers that mean so much to the suc- 
cess of his plot ! " 

His extraordinary and even piteous earnest- 
ness, more than his actual words, impressed me 
with a sense of the importance of our discovery. 
I began hastily to put them out of sight ; but 
despite Rupert's expostulations, it was within 
the bosom of my own dress, as flat as they 
would lie, that I hid them. They would not 
be likely twice to search the Princess Eva Ser- 
geiowna! I was bewildered beyond words. 
Rupert's excitement was infectious, but yet I 
could not understand. 

" Neither can I understand it ! " he exclaimed 
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impetuously. " How Markoff can have got hold 
of those papers that Nicolai abstracted from 
their hiding-place only an hour or two before he 
started off with them to St Petersbug — that is 
a mystery impossible to solve ! " 

I did not attempt to understand it Success, 
far beyond any we had a right to hope for, was 
already ours; but this discovery seemed a 
miracle. 

" There is only one way to explsiin it," said 
Rupert " Nicolai seems to have confided 
pretty freely in Markoff. In his elation at 
getting hold of the papers, he must have told 
him of it ; and Markoff must have had it in his 
mind to betray his old master all round — not 
only about Sergei and Eva, but about the docu- 
ments too ; and so he must have managed to 
get hold of them — I don't expect Nicolai was 
particularly on his guard in his confidant's pre- 
sence — and put others in their place." 

" But if that was so, why didn't Markoff tell 
us he had them ? " 

" Oh, who knows ! " he returned, with some- 
thing of his old boyish abruptness. " Perhaps 
his heart failed him when he had got the papers, 
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and he was equally afraid to give them up to us 
or to lose them ; perhaps even he forgot ! and 
he may have intended to tell us later. For I 
cannot help thinking he had meant to help us to 
the uttermost, and to foil Nicolai s plot, and yet 
to save his own skin, poor fellow. I think he 
was afraid of Nicolai. I am sure of this — if he 
were alive, he would be our best and greatest 
friend." 

I could say nothing. Markoff had been a 
traitor to Sergei for years ; but he alone had 
made our plan an actual achievement, and he 
had died in our service! Only an ungrateful 
heart indeed could have looked without com- 
passion on that mute huddled figure, 

"If he were only here!" sighed Rupert de- 
spairingly, once or twice. I knew he thought ours 
was a desperate — nay, a hopeless case. But I 
was thinking of something very different — some- 
thing whose first whisper had stabbed me to the 
heart For the first time I realized that Sergei 
would now never know how I loved him, or 
even that I loved him at all ! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
DR. JALCHIN 

We had been driving at a furious rate for many 
hours. Twice we had changed horses on our 
route ; and it was past noon of the following day 
before we arrived at our destination, a low, 
square, white house, set in the midst of a barren 
land of rocks. The sun was shining brilliantly 
on the white stones of a courtyard in front of 
the house, and on the white wilderness of rocks 
beyond. As far as eye could reach lay this bare 
waste of desolate whiteness. In a vague way 
the landscape seemed familiar. Perhaps in a 
dream I had looked over such a picture of bare 
rocks and bleak, barren mountain land ! 

The house stood utterly lonely in the midst 
of huge crags ; but far, far away went up a thin 
curl of smoke in the clear, bleak air ; a sign of 
human habitation, a village possibly, and pro* 
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bably the stronghold of a nest of brigands. 
Round the house stood a wall three feet in 
height, and white like the white rocks around ; 
it enclosed a courtyard of about forty feet. 

Ivan, with somewhat of a flourish, and a loud 
halloo, drew up his carriage to a gate in this 
wall ; and as our escort leapt from their dripping 
horses, someone came out of the house, and 
crossing the yard, advanced towards us. It was 
a stranger, a man ; and as he drew near I could 
see he was no ordinary person ; he had a dark, 
handsome face, with a big eagle nose, and bright, 
piercing eyes. In his dress there was nothing 
to distinguish him from the brigands, but there 
was a whole world of difference in his self-pos- 
sessed manner ; in his accent, as he spoke to 
Ivan and asked about our journey ; and in the 
keen look he threw on us as he helped me, gal- 
lantly enough, to alight, and watched Bertie, 
stiff and bound, stumble awkwardly out. Had 
Ivan not jumped to the ground, and held out his 
letter of instructions with an almost deprecating 
air, I should have guessed the stranger to be 
Dr. Jalchin, our gaoler — ^and our murderer ? I 
was too dazed and bewildered to feel frightened, 
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but a strange thrill ran through me when he 

spoke. 

"Why these?" he asked laconically, but 
with a certain grim amusement, and pointing to 
Rupert's pinioned arms. 

"The Prince gave trouble," answered Ivan 
roughly. " Fought like a thousand devils ! " 

Jalchin made no reply. His glance, shooting 
past us, rested on the huddled form of Markoff. 

"And that?" 

"A devil of a traitor! I shot him because 
he was trying to help the Prince and Princess 
to escape," said Ivan brazenly. 

" It is always just as well to shoot traitors," 
remarked Jalchin pleasantly. " There are two 
kinds of men I would always shoot on the spot, 
like a mad dog — traitors, and people who de- 
ceive me." 

Did I change colour? Rupert did not, I 
swear. But 1 was feeling so sick and faint, that 
I staggered. Instantly the doctor was by my 
side, and with apparent solicitude supported me. 
I shivered when his hand touched mine. Would 
he guess our secret — had he guessed it ? — but 
that was impossible ! As in a dream I heard 
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him address me as Eva Sergeiowna, and assure 
me I should find a room indoors where I could 
eat and drink, and rest and sleep. 

*' And you, Prince," he said in suave, courtly 
accents that reminded me of Nicolai, though 
there was no resemblance between the two 
men, either in look or voice ; ** as you fight like a 
thousand devils, perhaps you will walk in fi-ont." 

** My hands are bound," said Rupert, speaking 
for the first time since we had alighted. His 
voice and his cold smile were an insult to his 
gaoler. 

" That is quite true, and I am not afraid of 
you shooting me in the back when Ivan goes ; 
but your legs are not bound/' Jalchin said, in 
his smooth, unruffled way. " By the way, Ivan," 
he added, turning round suddenly to the Cos- 
sack, who was rubbing down his tired horses, 
*' when you have had something to eat, you and 
your men can go away — the way you came or 
any other ; I have no more use for you. 

** And you can take away your dead traitor, 
too ! My place is not a graveyard for all the 
carrion you happen to bring along with you ! " 
he added sharply. 
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" The doctor disapproves of my bringing him 
here?" muttered Ivan, for the first time crest- 
fallen and submissive. 

'*0h, it's not my affair; you must settle that 
with Nicolai Vassilitch, or with the Prince of 
Tchilekoff Castle." 

**With me?" exclaimed Rupert haughtily, 
and with flashing eyes. 

Jalchin did not appear to notice his exclama- 
tion. It was only too evident he had purposely 
insulted Sergei in his last remark, by ignoring 
his rights, and that it was to the Red Fox he 
had been referring. 

**What is the reason of this?" he asked 
quickly, and laying his hand on Rupert's bound- 
up wrist. 

Rupert started, and I saw a faint, grey 
shadow steal over his face ; whilst I felt cold 
with terror. Jalchin had been a doctor of 
high repute, and Rupert, I knew, had not 
even a scratch on his elaborately -bandaged 
arm. 

" Oh, nothing much — a — a sprain," he said, 
with an effort at calmness. 

" And it hurt you when I touched it just now? 
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But I touched it very gently ; I am a doctor, you 
know." 

" Y-^s, it hurt a little, not much ; it is all 
right." 

"Well, I will look at it later, and give it a 
fresh bandage. In the meanwhile here is your 
room ; will you have the goodness to enter ? " 

We had ascended a flight of stairs, and half 
way down a long, narrow corridor, had stopped 
at a door which Jalchin had opened. He stood 
back, and motioned Rupert to enter. Then a 
sudden thought seemed to strike him. " Paul ! " 
he called loudly ; and the next moment a man 
dressed like a peasant, with a sturdy, square 
figure, and a face hideously marked with small- 
pox, came running up the stairs towards us. 

**Send Ivan here!" 

** Paul is my servant," he said, turning first to 
me and then to Rupert. " I have six more 
exactly like him — not that all are disfigured with 
small-pox," he added, with a grim momentary 
smile, as I tried to repress an involuntary shud- 
der. " But I mean they are alike in this : they 
are my servants, my slaves — absolutely incor- 
ruptible. For instance, they have orders to 
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watch every single outlet of this house — ^and 
there are singularly few, only two doors and the 
windows, and these are barred ; and if you, 
Sergei Sergeiovitch, or you. Princess, were to 
try and escape, they would shoot you down on 
the spot." 

I said nothing. I saw a passionate hatred 
flare up in Rupert s eyes. I was terribly afraid 
of this implacable doctor; but I was chiefly 
occupied with torturing speculations as to what 
would happen when Jalchin took the bandage 
off my cousin's arm. Then the tawny head of 
the Cossack appeared up the stairs, and after 
him came Paul, silent, inscrutable, and devoid 
of expression. 

•* I suppose it would be an insult to a man of 
your intelligence, Ivan, to ask you if you have 
searched the Prince and Princess to see if they 
carry arms?" said Jalchin sweetly, but with a 
quick, ironical look. 

" What do you take me for .•^ " returned Ivan, 
with a coarse oath. ** Do you think I don't 
know my business as well as you know yours ?" 

"He has already drunk too much, Paul ; but 
I suppose you will take him down and give him 
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more," said Jalchin, unruffled still. " You can 
go, Ivan ; I take you for what you are — a 
drunken Cossack outlaw." 

" That was what Markoff called me, and I 
shot him!" burst in Ivan, with suddenly en- 
crimsoned face and furious eyes. 

** I dare say somebody will call you it again," 
remarked Jalchin pleasantly. 

How Paul managed it I do not know, but in 
some decisive and infinitely rapid way he had 
hustled Ivan down the stairs, just as I had ex- 
pected to see him leap upon our gaoler. There 
was the sound of a fierce altercation below 
stairs, then the slamming of doors. 

'* But all the same," said Jalchin to us, in his 
blandest way, as he ushered us into the room, 
and turned and locked the door upon himself 
and us; "all the same, I think I will satisfy 
myself that you are not concealing anything 
about you which you may use against me. . . . 

** For I do not pretend," he added glibly, 
and beginning to unbind the rope that pinioned 
Rupert's arms — **I do not pretend that we can, 
strictly speaking, be on terms of anything but 
antagonism, you and I. But that need not 
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prevent us from being on friendly social terms, 
and I hope you will dine with me when you 
have rested, and you, Princess, have slept. Of 
course I know very well you will want to be 
sticking the carving-knife into me all the time," 
he pursued calmly, and attacking the cruel knots 
with dexterity and precision. " And I shall be 
on my guard ; and of course I am armed to the 
teeth, and Paul and his comrades are always 
on the alert ; still I hope we shall not quarrel, 
you and I." 

A strange smile flitted over his features as 
the last knot was overcome, and Rupert's poor 
stiff arms were free, except for the sling sup- 
porting the left one. But before he could 
move, Jalchin had seized his right wrist with 
one hand, and with the other had opened his 
coat The next moment a revolver flashed 
through the air and fell with a crash to the 
floor. It did not go off, though Rupert had 
carried it loaded. With a dark look, Jalchin 
satisfied himself there was no other weapon 
concealed upon him, and then he turned to me. 

" You shall not search her ! " exclaimed Ru- 
pert, with blazing eyes ; and pulling his arm out 
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of the sling, he sprang upon the doctor with 
clenched fists. 

But he might as well have tried to break 
down the stone foundations of the house as 
strive against the iron hands that seized him. 

"Shoot him, Eva!" he cried wildly, and 
struggling like a madman in Jalchin's grip. 

"What.^ shoot me — me.^" exclaimed Jalchin, 
with an affected look of astonishment. The 
bare idea seemed ludicrous to him. 

There was a sense of secret power about the 
man that was terrifying. Resistance was hope- 
less. For fear of worse I hastily drew my little 
pistol and the shot from under my cloak, and 
threw them at Jalchin's feet. 

"That was done with spirit, Eva Sergei- 
owna ! " he said gallantly. 

There was a breathless pause. 

"And you have nothing else, Princess.^" 

" Nothing." 

"Nothing.?" 

"Nothing. Do you think I should carry 
two pistols ? " 

'' I am sure one would be enough for so fine 
a shot as I do not doubt you are, Princess. 
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But I thought I heard paper rustling when you 
drew the pistol out." 

**Yes," I faltered, turning from pale to red 
and back again to a deathly white. ** I keep 
there my — my letters." 

** Ah ! but Eva Sergeiowna, be reasonable ! 
You do not expect me to believe you carry 
your correspondence to a religious fete ! " 

" I carry about with me, always, two or 
three letters," I said, and felt the blood rush 
hotly into my face at Jalchin s innocent air of 
bewilderment. 

** Letters.^" — He pretended not to understand. 

** They are from someone I — care for, so I 
care for them enough to carry them about with 
me," I murmured, with a desperate prayer that 
he might really believe me, and believing, have 
pity and press me no more. 

**Very interesting no doubt. Princess, but 
still I must ask for them." 

'* You hound!" burst out Rupert, again trying, 
but in vain, to wrench himself free. ** Eva," 
he said chokingly, **give them up, dear; it is 
no use to try and keep them back." 

Even then I hesitated, though Jalchin s face 
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was relentless. To give up Sergei s documents 
to his enemy seemed an act of treachery. 

** I do not propose to search you," said Jal- 
chin gently. ** The Prince is quite enough for 
me just now ; he is so very strong and vigorous, 
despite his sprained wrist, which must be causing 
him extreme discomfort ! — but it is his own fault 
I have to grip him so closely. As I say, I do 
not propose to search you myself. But I have 
a special whistle for emergencies, and Paul — " 

" For God's sake show him all that you have ! " 
burst in Rupert in an agony. 

I opened my dust cloak, drew out the 
documents, and threw them one after another 
upon the floor. 

** Now pick them up and go outside, Princess." 
said Jalchin. 

He commanded now ; his voice was no longer 
soft and suave, but had a new note. He had a. 
diabolical astuteness, and he saw he had no 
more to get from either of us. 

I looked back once at Rupert — for the last 
time as I thought ! — then I picked up the papers 
and went out. The next moment Jalchin had 
slipped out adroitly behind me and locked the 
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door on the outside, while from within came a 
furious onslaught of blows and imprecations. 

** The Prince is using his hands remarkably 
well for a man who has a sprained wrist/' said 
Jalchin, with his first suave blandness. " By 
the way, I must not forget to bandage it before 
dinner. I wonder so intelligent a man should 
waste his strength and breath in attempts that 
even he must know are absolutely useless. But 
perhaps the Prince is not intelligent," he added 
meditatively. " Princes rarely are." 

I shrank away from him when he offered me 
his arm. He seemed not to notice my move- 
ment, but led me to a room further down the 
corridor. Like Rupert's, this room was plain, 
and bare of all furniture but a rough bedstead, 
a washstand, and a few washing utensils of the 
most primitive kind. As in Rupert's there was 
in it but one door, heavily barred with iron ; 
and one window that was tiny and narrow, 
and barred with solid iron bars from top to 
bottom, with only a few inches space between. 
I wondered whether these were to be our places 
of solitary confinement until death should end 
our lives ere we had well begun to live. Per- 
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haps the thought was in my face ; for Jalchin 
turned to me and said, as though by an after- 
thought, when leaving the room : — 

" You will see your brother again, Eva Ser- 
geiowna. To-night we dine together, you and 
he and I. As for the morrow — sufficient unto 
the day, you know. Princess. Here is a bed on 
which you can rest ; and I see on the washstand 
some bread and tea ; the tea is cold, but the day 
is warm. Refresh yourself, and to-night I will 
come for you to join us at dinner. One may as 
well eat a good dinner while one can get it. 
Au revoir. Princess." 

With a somewhat mocking look, and a 
bow, he left me, and I heard a key turn in 
the lock and then the sound of bolts. I had 
little inclination for sleep when I was alone, 
although I had not slept for more than twenty- 
four hours. I could not touch the bread, but 
forced myself to drink a litde of the cold tea. 
It tasted bitter, and I put the mug down in a 
sudden panic, wondering if it were poisoned or 
drugged. 

I paced the floor excitedly. I could not 
think, yet I could not be still. But soon, from 
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sheer physical exhaustion, I lay down upon the 
bed. Hardly had I done so when I fell into a 
deep sleep, made dreadful by dreams. When 
I awoke it must have been far on into the after- 
noon, for the sun s rays that had filtered into my 
room between the bars of my window, looking 
south, had gone, and the room felt cold and 
chilly. 

In fear and trepidation, I waited for Dr. 
Jalchin's summons. How strange would be 
that dinner, I thought, with our gaoler for 
host and his two prisoners as the only guests. 
And our secret — would it still be ours.^^ I 
called to mind Jalchin s face, and fancied what 
it would change into should he find out our 
deception ; and my thoughts were dreary and 
cheerless in the extreme, even though I had 
every reason to believe that Sergei and Eva 
must now be safe at last. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



A DINNER OF THREE 



I DO not know what the time was, but my room 
was nearly dark when I heard the sound of 
bolts being withdrawn on the outside, and then 
the turning of a key. The door opened, and 
Jalchin came in, with a large and guttering 
candle. I had washed and made myself as tidy 
as I could without a looking-glass. Jalchin 
gave a little start when he looked at me. I 
think I was afraid of him, but all conscious fear 
was swallowed up in my burning detestation of 
him for playing so barbarous a part against us 
who were not his enemies. 

" It is a pity — the Princess is so fair — may I 
say it without giving offence.^ It is a pity she 
is Sergei Sergeiovitch's sister," said Jalchin, 
in his gentle way, and advancing towards me 
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with one of his courtly bows, that made the 
coarse, guttering candle look singularly out of 
place. 

I said nothing. I let him take my arm, be- 
cause I knew he would have done so had I 
resisted with all my might. 

" It is a pity, is it not, Eva Sergeiowna, that 
your life is such a valuable one," he proceeded, 
with a sigh that I knew was affected. 

Again I had nothing to say. Eva, in the 
event of Sergei's death, would have inherited 
the greater part of her father s enormous for- 
tune ; and Alexander Alexandrovitch needed 
more than the position of the head of the Tchi- 
lekoff family to extricate him from his terrible 
pecuniary embarrassments. 

Jalchin led me out of the room with elaborate 
courtesy, holding the candle on high to light up 
our way, for the house was dark and felt hor- 
ribly cold. 

" Your brother is a very curious person, Eva 
Sergeiowna," he said confidentially, as we passed 
Rupert's door, which was open, and the room 
dark and empty. 

I glanced at him in trepidation. Till that 
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moment I had actually forgotten the sprained 
wrist. 

"He banged his fists against the door, which 
he could see was made of iron — aren't young men 
idiotic to get so excited ? — ^until his fingers were 
streaming with blood. And, what was more sin- 
gular, even the hand belonging to the wounded 
limb — which he seems to have used with a 
miraculous power — even that left hand was cut 
about. 

" By the way!" he asked eagerly, stopping at 
the top of the low staircase, and looking into 
my face with an animated expression of interest 
that for once did not seem feigned ; — *' what 
sort of a doctor was it that bound up Sergei 
Sergeiovitch's wrist ? " 

My heart gave a great leap, and then seemed 
to stand still. 

" I — I bound up Sergei's wrist," I stammered ; 
'* the doctor was at xhtfeteJ' 

" The Princess has a knowledge of surgery } " 
he asked, with a mocking air. 

" I — I have learned — just a little — how to 
bind sprains and — and such things." 

" It is a pity the Princess did not learn just 
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a little anatomy too," he said softly. **Then 
Sergei Sergeiovitch would not have spent a 
night and a day with an absolutely sound wrist 
elaborately bandaged — I congratulate you on 
the bandage, Princess — and a fore-arm, where 
the bone is really broken, without a vestige of 
splint or bandage of any sort" 

I felt my limbs begin to tremble ; my head 
was whirling. We slowly began to descend 
the stairs. 

" Sergei Sergeiovitch had his accident yester- 
day afternoon, I understood him to say, though 
I should have said it was of much more recent 
date," pursued Jalchin. ** I suppose Nicolai 
Vassilitch Karasoff was with him then ? " 

I made a sort of inclination with my head. 
What I wanted to say was choked in my 
throat. 

'* It is extraordinary, a clever man like Ni- 
colai Vassilitch mistaking a broken bone in the 
fore-arm for a sprained wrist ; but I suppose he 
was in a hurry to get off," said Jalchin. " It is 
not so extraordinary for a young lady, even one 
who has learned to bandage a little " — he turned 
to me with a deprecating air but mocking eyes — 
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** to make such a mistake. But really, between 
you both, you must have caused Sergei Ser- 
geiovitch considerable pain, not to say incon- 
venience. 

** He is certainly a very curious young man," 
Jalchin resumed, with his former interested 
expression. "He has no intelligence ; because 
only a fool would throw himself against an iron- 
barred door, even in a passion ; and I regret to 
say that Sergei Sergeiovitch seems to have a 
singularly quick temper. But he has some 
curiously stoical qualities of endurance, and 
even insensibility. I do not think one man in 
a thousand would, even if he could, slip a 
broken arm out of a sling and use it against 
a door." 

The truth was slowly forcing itself into my 
confused brain, but yet it seemed incredible. 

** Sergei Sergeiovitch was fainting when I 
came in to him — fainting from pure pain and 
exhaustion," remarked Jalchin, without a trace 
of sympathy in look or tone. ** I suppose 
he has been in agonies all night ; and yet he 
must needs add to his pains by trying to break 
down an iron door. But here we are ! " 
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Whilst speaking, he opened a door on the 
ground floor, and we entered a long, low room, 
roughly furnished. In the middle stood a table ; 
it was laid out plainly for dinner, and on it was 
a litde lamp. There was a stove up one comer 
of the room, but the air felt damp and chilly. 
Rupert was already there, seated close to the 
stove. He was leaning back in his chair, and 
looked very white and tired. When we came 
in he sprang to his feet, but the next moment 
he staggered forward, and supported himself by 
leaning upon the back of the chair. 

" I told you Sergei Sergeiovitch has been 
exerting himself too much this afternoon. He 
looks like a washed-out rag, doesn't he ? " said 
Jalchin, in his easy, pleasant tones. '' Sit here 
and warm yourself at the stove, Eva Sergeiowna, 
while I go and fetch a botde of wine." 

He put me in a chair close to that on which 
leant Rupert My cousin's forehead was wet, 
his face dreadfully pale. His left arm was 
bandaged from his wrist to beyond his elbow, 
and was in a sling. He looked as though he 
were in great pain; but when his eyes met 
mine they lighted up, and there was in them a 
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sparkle almost of defiance, as Jalchin in his 
quick, decisive way, turned from us and went 
out of the room. All this while Paul, with 
blank countenance and a pistol ostentatiously 
exhibited, was standing stolidly by the table 
like a wooden figure. 

"What have you done.^" I exclaimed, in 
English, and came over to him. " Oh ! you 
have broken your arm." 

"It was necessary," he said, also in English, 
with one of his quick, boyish smiles. 

" But — but how?" I stammered 

" Never mind how," he said, with a pleading 
look. 

My face implored him to answer me, though 
I could not speak for a ball in my throat 

"It was quite easy ! I twisted it round one 
of the window bars," he said hurriedly ; " and 
then — I had pushed up the bed to the window 
to reach it — then I kicked the bed away and 
swung off with a jerk. It was quite easy and 
didn't hurt, only I meant to jerk my wrist and 
not my arm, but that wouldn't come off, some- 
how. Don't look like that, Ur — I mean Eva ! 
I had to do something to explain the ban- 
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daged wrist and sprain. He is as sharp as 
a devil ! But I was a fool to use my left 
hand so much. He is puzzled over that, but 
doesn't suspect the truth ; but it was an idiotic 
thing to do." 

Tears streamed down my face ; I could not 
speak, so I took his hand and pressed it to my 
lips. His look when I did that cut me to the 
heart All this while Paul had neither moved 
a muscle nor uttered a sound. We had scarcely 
time to compose ourselves before the door- 
handle turned, and Jalchin came in, carrying 
a bottle of wine and a corkscrew. He had 
quite the air of a great personage, and seemed 
entirely at his ease. 

** Paul doesn't understand English," he said, 
in that language, with a keen look at us ; and 
coming over to where we stood he began to 
extract the cork. ** I suppose you took advan- 
tage of it, and have been concocting a little 
plan of escape while I was in the cellar .f^" 

** Oh yes, of course," said Bertie coolly, who 
had realized, poor boy, there was nothing to be 
gained by violence. ** We have concocted a 
very pretty plan of escape ; but after all, we 
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think it best to remain here, as it will be better 
worth your while to treat us well than to kill 



us. 



Jalchin darted another keen look at him ; it 
was like a rapier thrust. But whatever he sus- 
pected, he did not suspect that neither Sergei 
Sergeiovitch nor Eva Sergeiowna stood before 
him. 

'' It is perhaps not quite in good taste, with 
the Princess present, and dinner ready, to speak 
of killing," he remarked suavely, but with a 
quick contraction of his eyebrows. 

'' Oh, if you make it a question of taste, I 
grant you that at any time and in any company 
an allusion to killing is perhaps not quite good 
form from the victim to his executioner ! " re- 
torted Rupert, with equal blandness, and his 
own inimitable air of dare -devilry. 

Jalchin bit his lip, but smiled too. Then he 
led me to my seat as two servants came in with 
dinner. Paul stood stolidly by his master's 
chair. 

** Don't you think Paul's pistol looks a trifle 
absurd ? " said Jalchin lightly to me, as we sat 
down to the table. 

T 
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"Well, perhaps such an ostentatious exhi- 
bition of it in my brother's and my presence, 
especially at dinner, is not quite in the best 
possible taste," I returned, with gravity. 

It seemed strange that we should jest with 
Jalchin when we were aware that a few hours 
would probably see him our murderer. But it 
was difficult to do anything but follow the cue 
he gave ; and he deliberately set himself out 
to play the part of a gay, good-humoured host, 
with just a dash of mockery to add piquancy 
to a situation sufficiently piquant already for 
most tastes. 

That was a strange, bewildering dinner. 
Jalchin talked a great deal, and we responded 
as best we could, but we scarcely spoke one 
word to each other, nor did we dare to ex- 
change a single glance. One seemed to be 
walking on the brink of a volcano that might at 
any moment blow up. There was no reason 
why Jalchin should suspect us of being other- 
wise than we appeared to be ; yet the danger of 
this contingency seemed no less threatening than 
those other unknown dangers that threatened 
us as Eva Sergeiowna and Sergei Sergeiovitch. 
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We neither of us did justice to the meal Jalchin 
had provided for us. Indeed, it was no wonder 
Rupert could scarcely eat a morsel ; he must 
have been suffering intense pain, though he 
manfully concealed every sign of it from our 
eyes except those shown involuntarily by his 
white face and tortured eyes. 

I also could not eat, but that was through 
excitement. I feigned fatigue, and Jalchin, with 
his hawk's eyes continually upon us, did not make 
any comment upon our want of appetite, beyond 
an occasional suggestion, more sinister than re- 
assuring, that we should do well to eat while 
we had the chance. 

Soon after dinner our gaoler host escorted us 
in turn to our rooms, and left us there for the 
night. The same thought was in both our 
minds — the same engrossing and terrible specu- 
lation as to our future fate. But we were within 
earshot of our gaolers, Jalchin and Paul, so we 
could say nothing. My last sight of Rupert 
was a face, dreadfully white and drawn, but still 
striving to smile back reassuringly at me. For 
myself, directly 1 got upstairs I distinguished 

myself by falling into a dead faint, and knew 

T — 2 
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nothing more until I found myself alone and on 
my bed and in the dark, in the iron-barred 
room. I wept and sobbed then as though my 
heart would break ; but even then my keenest 
grief was in the thought that Sergei would 
never know from my lips how I loved him. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A NEW ARRIVAL 

About an hour or two after daybreak, Paul, 
after a long fumbling with the bolts, opened my 
door and came in with breakfast, — coffee and 
coarse bread, and some warmed up meat, which 
he put on the only available place, the wash- 
stand. All the while he observed the same in- 
scrutable silence and the same stolid demeanour 
as before. I had a sudden insane impulse to 
break through his maddening speechlessness. 

** Paul," I said, with uncalled-for asperity, 
'' it is usual to knock at a lady's door before 
opening it and entering her room." 

There was no reply; he was going out of 
the room. 

*' Paul!" I called after him, impelled to speak. 
'* Paul, it is impossible not to see you are 
Jalchin's accomplice. But if you were to help 
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us, my brother and I, we would make it worth 
your while — far better worth your while than 
serving Jalchin. You would be rich, ten 
thousand times richer than you are here. I 
am not promising things at random, Paul ! " 

Still no answer ; but Paul stood still. There 
was no expression on his blank face, but his 
attitude was that of one who waits. 

"Paul," I said desperately, **you could get 
my brother and me away ! You would be able 
to, even with Jalchin and his other men about ; 
and I promise you more money than you have 
ever had, or can ever hope to have ; for you 
are only a servant here, and you would be 
master away from here." 

I stopped breathless and eager. My words 
had rushed out incoherently ; I had not thought 
to choose them, or even to consider what sort 
of appeal, short of a bribe, would best touch 
this curiously expressionless and phlegmatic 
creature who was very different to the lawless 
and dare-devil type of outlaw. He simply stood 
still one moment longer as though waiting to 
hear me out to the end ; then, without a word 
or sign, went out of the room. 
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I was aghast and yet exhilarated by my 
eflfort, and was still in an unusually excited 
mood when, several hours later, Jalchin came 
to me. He looked at me in silence with a 
long, sharp scrutiny that made me desperately 
frightened, and still more desperately resolved 
not to show my alarm. 

"You are looking remarkably well, Eva 
Sergeiowna," he said slowly. " The air of the 
Bar mountains seems to do you good.'^ 

I remembered I was Eva, who was habitually 
pale; and my cheeks, naturally pink, grew 
suddenly a deep crimson through dismay and 
anger. 

'' I came to tell you,'* said Jalchin blandly, 
after a moment's pause, ''that Paul is not 
amenable to bribery. It is a pity to waste 
your time and powers of persuasion over so 
unresponsive an instrument. Your brother also 
has made the same absurd mistake. In fact, 
poor Paul has been made quite uncomfortable 
to-day by your and Sergei Sergeiovitch's sug- 
gestions that he should change sides." 

I was speechless. So that was all I had got 
for trying to make a knave betray his master ! 
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There was a pause, and then Jalchin spoke 
again. 

*' Breakfast will be ready in about half an 
hour/' he said, in quite another tone. '' It is 
eleven o'clock now, and I have that meal before 
noon. I hope we shall partake of it together 
with good appetites, you and I and Sergei 
Sergeiovitch ; and after breakfast — " 

He checked himself; there was a crafty look 
on his smooth, bland face 

** Well, we will see about that later on," he 
said airily. '* You will be ready to join us at 
half-past eleven, Princess ? " 

I was ready for anything, even the most 
diabolical treachery, after that look and voice. 
Then he went away ; and as the minutes went 
on, my excitement and fear increased until I 
was in a perfect fever of suspense. 

In about half an hour, as he had said, Jalchin 
came to my room to escort me to the dining room. 
He seemed somewhat watchful and suspicious, 
yet had an air of wishing to appear as usual. 

**What are you going to do with us, Dr. 
jalchin.'^" 1 asked him bluntly, as we descended 
the stairs. 
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'' Exactly what Sergei Sergeiovitch has asked 
me already seven times this morning ! " he ejacu- 
lated, with an affectation of candour and amuse- 
ment ; but I saw his mouth contract with sudden 
anger. 

"Yes, but what answer did you give Sergei 
Sergeiovitch?" I persisted, trying in vain to 
keep my voice steady and my mien calm. 

" Princess, I told him he was too impatient, 
that was all ! " 

With that we arrived at the dining room, 
where Rupert was awaiting us. He looked 
frightfully ill ; his face was drawn and haggard 
and very pale, except for a crimson spot on his 
cheeks, and his eyes shone with an unnatural 
light. When I came in he threw on me a look 
almost savage in its intense apprehension and 
anxiety ; then his face softened and brightened 
as his eyes met mine. 

** Sergei Sergeiovitch has a touch of fever. 
He complains the house is damp; but I tell 
him he might reserve his complaints, seeing 
that the grave is damper," remarked Jalchin 
genially, and with a diabolical zest in showing 
us he could be grim as well as gay. 
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If a look could have killed our genial gaoler, 
he would have dropped dead under Rupert's 
regard. There was an awkward litde silence ; 
the conversational opening had not been a 
success ! 

Suddenly an unwonted sound broke the 
silence that seemed to brood perpetually over 
that lonely spot — the sound of horses' hoofs 
and the nearing wheels of a vehicle. They 
were approaching the house! We all three 
started and changed colour, and Jalchin ran 
out hurriedly ; but not so quickly but that I 
saw the flash of steel, as he snatched a revolver 
from a pocket at his side. Paul, more delibe- 
rately, drew out his pistol, and with a face 
utterly devoid of expression, levelled it point 
blank at Rupert's head. 

" Who is it ? What does it mean ? " I whis- 
pered, trembling and clinging to Rupert, who 
was not less excited than I. 

There were two tall, narrow windows in the 
dining room, and one overlooked the courtyard. 
They were barred lengthways with iron bars, 
like the windows of our bedrooms. To one 
we ran and looked out ; but the bars were set 
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so closely together that, peer as we might, we 
could scarcely see anything of what was going 
on outside. But we could hear the sound of 
voices, eager and excited. Rupert impetu- 
ously tried to pull out a bar with his one free 
hand, but rusty and old though it looked, h^ 
could not move it. 

•* Take care, oh take care of that fearful man 
behind you ! " I cried desperately ; for it was 
in my mind that Paul might any moment put a 
bullet through his head. 

We could just make out that the carriage, 
whatever it was, had drawn up to the gate at 
which we had alighted the day before. In a 
few minutes two figures came hastily across the 
yard towards the house, talking as they came. 
We could now distinctly hear their voices. 

" The cursed traitor must have taken it and 
substituted some worthless papers for it under 
my very nose ! " said one savagely. 

That voice! it struck us dumb, for it be- 
longed to Nicolai ! We could not catch Jal- 
chin*s reply. They were in the house now, 
in the passage outside. 

" What the scoundrel meant to do I cannot 
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imagine ! '' Nicolai exclaimed, in his first loud, 
unnaturally excited voice. "He must have 
been simply a maniac with a mania for 
treachery ! " 

'' Ivan tells me he did not catch him up in 
the forest till nearly midnight/' said Jalchin, in 
reply. " That looks like treachery, too ! But 
come in here, Nicolai Vassilitch, and don't 
excite yourself about him any more. He has 
paid the piper ! " 

They were speaking rapidly, and without 
appearing to care whether they were overheard 
or not. My heart beat so loudly, I was nearly 
suffocated. We heard a door on the other side 
of the passage open and shut, and then there 
was silence. 

Rupert and I stood gazing at each other, 
speechless and almost breathless ; until the 
door opened again and Jalchin put his head 
inside the room. 

" Paul ! " he called out to his servant, ** lay 
a cover at the table for Monsieur Karasoff, and 
tell Peter there will be four to breakfast. And 
Paul," he pursued, after a pause, in quite another 
tone, and with a playful glance at us which seemed 
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to chill my blood, — " pray put out of sight that 
absurd pistol of yours ! Although I admire your 
zeal, I cannot but think that sometimes it out- 
runs your discretion. For you scarcely seem to 
understand, Paul," he added, with soft delibera- 
tion, "that with intelligent people like the Prince 
and Princess there is no need for us to obtrude 
upon them the fact that we hold their lives in 
our hands." 

He turned to us with a mocking light on his 
face, and an exaggerated air of innocence. 

" Nicolai Vassilitch will join us at breakfast, 
Princess," he began, bowing to me in his polished 
way. " As old friends — " 

"It is an insult to speak to us of Nicolai 
Vassilitch ! " burst in Rupert, in his fiery way. 
"It is a still more dastardly insult to suggest 
that he should eat with us ! " 

But Jalchin had already withdrawn his head, 
somewhat precipitately I thought. Paul soberly 
followed his master out of the room ; and for 
the first time since we had entered that moun- 
tain prison, we were alone. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE ATTACK 



Scarcely had the door closed upon Paul, ere 
Rupert went towards it, and softly turned the 
handle. He found it unlocked, and then he 
shut it again and looked at me — a look full of 
meaning — a look of apprehension and despair ! 

''If Nicolai comes in what do you think they 
will do to us ? " I faltered. ** We are not Eva 
or Sergei, and it is only they whom they really 
want" 

He continued to look at me, but said nothing; 
and after a few moments went to the table, and 
taking up one or two of the knives, felt along 
their edges. His eyes had a dark, murderous 
gleam, and I knew what he was thinking of! 

Having selected a knife, Rupert slipped it 
under his coat, and then he glanced across at 
me once more, and this time with a look so wild 
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and sad my heart ached for him, and indeed for 
myself too. Before I could speak, a door out- 
side opened, and ag^in we heard voices in the 
passage. 

*' — to hear you have them still ! — " Nicolai 
seemed to be in the midst of a sentence, and 
his tone expressed annoyance, surprise, and 
even fear. " There are a thousand risks ! " 

" Not if the traitor is out of the way," began 
Jalchin hurriedly. 

'' But he had a tongue, confound him ! " ex- 
claimed Nicolai irritably. '' What was he doing 
all those hours before he joined Ivan.^" 

*' I do not see we have anything to fear here ; 
but have patience. I am going to convey them 
farther on to the inner Bar valley this after- 



noon." 



"Well, but it ought to have been done 
before ! " 

*' They only came yesterday, but pray have 
no fear." 

He added something in a lower tone we 
could not catch. 

" I wish they were a thousand versts away ! " 
exclaimed the other, with an oath. ''It is not 
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safe, and I have not even the documents ! I 
tell you it is not safe so close to the frontier — 
and you had my instructions ! " 

There was the sound of retreating foot- 
steps ; Jalchih and his guest were going up- 
stairs. I breathed again. For one moment I 
had thought to see the door open and Nicolai 
himself appear ! 

Rupert hurriedly went to the door and looked 
out. The front door leading to the courtyard 
had been left open. Outside was the white 
stone yard with the little low wall, beyond that 
a desert of rocks and crags and bare mountains, 
and overhead the mid-day sun shining out of a 
deep blue sky. There was no one in sight, and 
one could have easily scaled the wall ; but 
where could we have fled to ? The very house 
doors were open as though to impress more 
forcibly upon us the hopelessness of flight. 
For our prison walls were the bleak, impassable 
crags around us; and although we could not 
see a soul, we knew that pitiless eyes from 
unknown hiding places would be guarding the 
path of retreat I joined Rupert at the open 
door. 
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"If we could only make a rush for it!" I 
whispered 

He pointed to the gate Still no one was 
visible, but now I saw above the wall the 
point of a bayonet. A little farther on was 
another bayonet The guard must have been 
sitting down taking their midday meal, and had 
rested their bayonets against the wall. We 
stood a moment in the passage, looking out. 

I had not closely observed the house by 
daylight The passage in which we stood ran 
right through the house and cut it in two, with 
an outside door both back and front At the 
back was the same desolate scene as in front, 
only there the mountain-path seemed to run 
steeply up quite close to the house, which stood 
In the shadow of some gigantic crags in the 
background ; and at the back there was no open 
space between the house and the wall surround- 
ing it, only a passage a few yards wide. 

Rupert stepped out into the bright sunlight 

in the courtyard. Should we make a dash for 

liberty and run the risk of a bullet from the 

guard, or wait for the inevitable end when 

Nicolai had the documents in his hands again 

U 
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and met us at breakfast ? Bertie was breathing 
hard and fast, and I could see how his colour 
came and went, and his dreadful look of inde- 
cision as he stood hesitating between the two 
tremendous alternatives. The bayonets never 
moved whilst we were standing there ; but sud- 
denly someone the other side of the wall arose, 
stretched himself, threw a word in a dialect I 
did not understand in the direction of the other 
bayonet, and sank down again. 

**What the devil do you mean by allowing 
Sergei Sergeiovitch to walk about outside by 
himself.*^" I heard Nicolai shout, in a furious 
tone, from the back of the house. 

** Why the devil do you make such a fuss ? '' 
retorted Jalchin, apparently not well pleased. 
** Haven't I a guard around the whole place ?'* 

I sprang forward and pulled Rupert back. 

** Oh, come in, come in ! " I cried. " Nicolai 
has caught sight of you ! " 

** Nicolai has seen me ?'' he exclaimed blankly. 
* * 1 1 is not possible ! Why, they are talking at 
the back of the house, and we are at the front !" 

I was trying to pull him back into the dining 
room, when I saw his face change swiftly. I 
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followed his gaze. The door at the back was 
open, and Sergei himself stood there! One 
hand was bandaged as it had been before ; the 
other was behind him ; but he drew it forward, 
and there was a dagger in it. The blade of it 
was red and dripping with blood, and blood 
was on his fingers. I thought that he had been 
murdered, and this was his ghost, until he ran 
forward and I saw it was his living self! He 
was panting so much that he could scarcely 
speak. 

** Take this ! *' he gasped, awkwardly drawing 
a revolver from his belt and thrusting it into 
Rupert's hand. **Go out through the back, 
and fire when you get to the top of the valley 
path. Our men are below — no one will see 
you, for I have killed the guard. But if they 
see you as you go down into the valley, so 
much the better. We did not think you would 
still be here! Do go back quickly, Rupert, 
and fire ; that is the signal ! " 

Rupert s fingers closed convulsively over the 
revolver, but he did not move. 

" Do go, for God's sake ! " exclaimed Sergei, 

with terrible earnestness. ** There is time to 
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get out now, but if the other guards give the 
alarm my men will be too late. But don't be 
rash. You must wait for the opportunity to 
get out ; there is another g^rd at the corner 
who has to look around. You must not let 
them see you before you fire ! " 

•* Well —you go, and I will stay ! " 

*• I am Sergei Sergeiovitch ! " 

'* I will not go ! " exclaimed Rupert pas- 
sionately. 

*• But you must — and you are not Sergei 
Seigeiovitch any longer ! " 

" But I will not go ! " 

"You will not.^ Don't you know each mo- 
ment of delay means :more certain death to us 
who stay ? Ursula, tell him ! " 

They looked at me. To go was to risk 
much ; but to stay while the rescuers were still 
far off was to brave a danger beside which the 
other was child's play. So they looked at me. 

**Yougo .... Bertie," I faltered. 

Without a word Rupert turned and went 
hastily away ; but not so quickly but that I had 
time to spring after him and take his hand, and 
cover it with tears and kisses. And then he 
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was gone — gone without a word or look, even 
of reproach ! And Sergei and I were alone. 

*' You did this for .... us ! " 

He could scarcely speak ; though danger 
was all around, though the next moment might 
ring out the shot that would bring our enemies 
swarming round us — he was holding out his 
hand to me, forgetting everything but his love 
And there was more than love in his face. 

" But — it was Rupert," I whispered brokenly. 
'* He would have died to serve me — and you 
too, Sergei!" 

** Me ? his enemy ! " 

** For my sake Because I love 

you ! " 

His very face became transfigured. For one 
moment I was locked in my lover's arms. Then 
a shot rang out loud and clear. We sprang 
apart The shot was followed by a hoarse 
shout from the guard, and then came another, 
and another. A door above stairs opened 
hastily, and then came the sound of impetuous 
footsteps clattering down, and voices full of 
alarm and dismay. And we heard a furious 
oath from Nicolai. 
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" They have escaped ! " he exclaimed. " I 
saw Sergei Sergeiovitch dash down the moun- 
tain path. You fool ! didn't I tell you ? " 

Sergei held the door with his one free hand 
and his foot, his dagger in his belt, and his 
second revolver at his side. I snatched up a 
knife from the table and pressed behind him. 

•* Keep back ! keep out of sight of the win- 
dow!" he entreated. "They will not think 
we are here, now they have seen Rupert — but 
if they see you — " 

We could see nothing, but it was clear that 
Rupert's revolver shot had given an alarm. 
There was a babel of voices in the courtyard, a 
hurried clattering of feet upon the stones, cries, 
exclamations, and now and again Nicolai's voice 
was to be heard above everything ; but what he 
said I could not catch in the dreadful confusion. 

The door handle of the dining room turned 
sharply, but Sergei was on the alert ; and he 
had the advantage of defence, as the door 
opened inwards. There was a terrific ham- 
mering upon the wooden panels, but the door 
itself stood firm. 

"The devil!" ejaculated a hoarse voice. 
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** The Princess must be left behind. She has 
strong arms ! " 

" What are you standing there for, Paul, you 
idiot ? " cried another voice which I recognised 
as Jalchin's, although it had lost all its urbanity, 
and was hoarse with agitation and fear. 

Someone rushed through the stone passage, 
crying out that an armed force was coming — 
was coming up the mountain side behind the 
house ! 

**The Princess has locked herself in here, 
Little Father," was Paul's reply ; **she is hold- 
ing the door." 

**What.> Well, I will have one at least!" 
cried Jalchin, with a hideous snarl of triumph. 

There was a second assault upon the door. 
1 1 had neither bolt nor key ; and it was evident 
there was more than one outside using all their 
strength to force it in. 

" Nicolai Vassilitch ! " called out Jalchin loudly. 
''There is one of this precious pair shut up in 
here ! " 

" Curse you for a fool !" shouted Nicolai, from 
the courtyard in front. "You have six men, 
haven't you.^ And there are you and myself 
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and my servant ! Can't we face the devils like 
men, nine of us, and wipe them out ? " 

** Peter says they are swarming up the moun- 
tain — swarming like ants, hundreds of them ! " 

" The liar ! I looked out myself, there are 
only twenty at the most! I have got the 
g^ard in hand. If we meet them at the top 
of the path we can cut them down, or roll 
rocks upon them " 

** Where are the rocks? Are you going to 
root up the Bar mountains ? " 

Outside, the scene was indescribable ! Nicolai 
seemed to be trying to form up the guard and 
lead them round to the back of the house, there 
to meet the attack. Crash came another assault 
like a battering ram upon our door. The handle 
cracked. I sprang to Sergei's side. 

" Keep away ! " he panted. " Oh, do keep 
back, my darling ! If they do force it in I can 
still keep them at bay. I have four charges in 
my revolver." 

" I tell you we are undone ! " screamed Jal- 
chin. *' But Eva Sergeiowna must be in here 
— with the devil to help her ! Push, you fool, 
you dog, push ! " 
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With a crash and a scream like that of a wolf 
from Jalchin, the door burst open. There was 
a deafening report, and a figure fell headlong to 
the floor. It was Paul, Jalchin's servant, shot 
through the head by Sergei. Jalchin sprang 
through the doorway over Paul's body. Sergei 
fired again, but the bullet must have missed him 
and have gone whizzing out into the hall. 

Jalchin leapt aside like a panther, shot out 
his arm, and struck Sergei's revolver out of his 
hand with the butt end of his rifle. The terrific 
force of the blow sent Sergei staggering back. 

"There are two of them ! " exclaimed Jalchin. 
His lips were drawn back from his teeth, his 
eyes had the look of a wild beast aroused ; but 
his voice was almost inarticulate with amaze- 
ment and baflled rage. Again he raised his 
rifle. Sergei sprang forward with uplifted dag- 
ger; but against Jalchin and his murderous 
frenzy that tiny weapon was powerless. There 
was another swift, dexterous blow, a sickening 
crash, and the dagger fell from Sergei's shattered, 
bleeding hand. He reeled backwards, now with 
two helpless hands, but always keeping himself 
between our enemy and myself. 
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Outside was a terrific tumult, a confusion of 
savage cries, deafening reports, and the fierce 
clashing of arms ; but I had thought for no- 
thing outside that dreadful room. Jalchin, with 
a horrid cry, and turning suddenly upon me, 
crouched like a tiger about to spring. But 
Sergei, hardly able to stand, and dripping with 
blood, staggered between us a second time, as 
though by his unarmed strength alone he would 
have warded off those murderous rifle blows. 

I uttered a loud cry, and with my whole 
strength hurled my uplifted knife at Jalchin's 
head. It missed him, and with a maniacal fury 
he brought down his rifle. One pushed me 
aside ; I heard a dreadful crash, and someone 
fell — not Sergei, blinded with blood, but — ah 
God! another, who rushing in, had sprung 
between us and received the blow full on his 
defenceless head ! 

In an instant the room seemed full of armed 
men ; amongst them Cecil, crying out that Ni- 
colai was shot through the heart ! There was 
another wolfish cry, the sudden deafening 
report of a rifle, and Jalchin fell headlong to the 
ground in the very act of one last desperate spring. 
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There seemed a great stillness now the tu- 
mult of battle was over. They had already 
carried out Jalchin's dead body. Another 
form, lying motionless upon the ground, they 
did not touch ; but a white sheet had been 
laid over it, and the sheet was wet with crim- 
son stains. 

I bent to raise it, knowing Rupert lay be- 
neath—and it was in my confused mind to bid 
him rise, for his was the victory, and Sergei 
and Eva were safe at last ! But someone laid 
a hand upon mine and kept me back. And 
then I knew! 

That haunting scene! It was my dream 
come true ! The desolate bareness of white 
rocks beneath the midday sun, the blood- 
stained stones, the splintered wreckage of the 
room, and the still form lying hidden at my 
feet. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



THE END 



There is little more to add. The events that 
followed our rescue are quickly told. It ap- 
peared that Vaska had followed us down the 
mountain path, and not revealing our peril, or 
indeed that we had had any hand in their 
escape, got Sergei and Eva away while Markoff 
and Ivan were actually quarrelling as to who 
should go out and get the papers from the 
box-seat They all three lay concealed behind 
rocks in the dark valley path until such time 
as Vaska supposed the outlaws to have driven 
away. Then they pushed up the mountain side, 
and driving all night, they met in the morning 
the rescue-party, headed by Cecil and the in- 
domitable Miss Arden, who, having ridden hot 
haste to Czernia on the night of the plot, had 
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been the first to give the alarm to Cecil and 
his companions. 

Miss Arden, with one of Cecil's party, 
hastened home with Eva, still mercifully kept 
in ignorance of our danger. But Vaska stayed 
behind to lead the others to the Bar mountain. 
When Sergei learnt that we were in Ivan's 
hands his state of mind was terrible. Then 
and there he started off in pursuit of us ; and 
indeed pushed on so fast, that the others were 
unable to keep up with him at the last. It was 
partly because they could not keep Sei^ei back, 
and partly also lest they should have been 
detained at Jalchin's house, and the object of 
their search discovered, had we not been there, 
that Sergei hastened up alone. I had asked 
much of Rupert since that evening of the fete ; 
and he had given all I asked, and a thousand 
times more. But Sergei asked a harder thing 
of him when he bade him go and leave him in 
the place of danger by my side. 

The inner history of Nicolai Vassilitch's in- 
trigues we never knew ; nor did it ever trans- 
pire whether he had been staying at Tchlov, 
or had really gone to St. Petersburgh after the 
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night of the dance. Of Alexander Alexandro* 
vitch, after Nicolai's death, we heard nothing, 
except that he emphatically denied all partici- 
pation in the plot to deprive Sei^i Sergeio- 
. vitch of his estate and liberty. Shortly after 
Eva and I had returned home for good, from 
the convent school in Paris, Princess Sergei 
told us he had been dead already three months. 
Long afterwards we heard he had been killed 
in a drunken brawl in Moscow, where he had 
lived in retirement since Karasoffs plot Had 
been frustrated. 

And Eva and myself? Two years spent quietly 
in a convent school, and at Tchilekoff Castle, 
were followed by a year in the world under the 
wing of that lively lady, Great-aunt Caterina 
Ivanowna. The next spring saw us two happy 
brides. After living three years in Madrid, 
Eva and her husband, one of the most popular 
secretaries in the English diplomatic service, 
came to St. Petersburg. Sergei did not leave 
the army on his marriage ; but part of the year 
we always spent in the home of his forefathers ; 
and many happy family parties met under the 
old castle roof. 
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Princess Sergei Nicolaivitch gradually re- 
covered her lost health and spirits, and she 
seemed to grow younger every year as more 
and more grandchildren clustered round her. 
Eva has three children, and Sergei and I have 
five ; and Sergei's mother is now my mother 
too. She says she has no favourite amongst 
the children — all are equally beloved. And yet 
there is one on whom her dear, bright eyes 
seem to rest more tenderly, more wistfully than 
on the others. He is my eldest born, a boy 
with glorious black eyes and raven hair — a boy 
with a brave and simple spirit, and a great, 
heroic heart. He is Sergei's heir, and we have 
called him Rupert 
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PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND 

HER TIMES 

Bv GERTRUDE ATHERTON 

Crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition 

Academy. — ** So keenly sympathetic is Mrs. Atherton's study of 
the strange rural life in America that we follow her for many 
chapters with a very unusual interest. Her perceptions are 
acute, and her reflections are extraordinarily well phrased. . . . 
Patience ... is taken charge of by two maiden relations whose 
evangelical activities George Eliot herself could scarce have 
depicted with finer art." 

Westminster Gazette. — **The book has very high merits. The 
characters are all firmly conceived and firmly drawn." 

Literary World. — <* It is scarcely likely that any one who com- 
mences it will be able to throw it aside unfinished." 

Globe. — ** It is . . . long since we have had a story at once so 
' actual ' and so powerful. . . . Mrs. Atherton is evidently a 
woman of keen observation and independent thought, and she 
will probably give to the world some day somethirig even better 
than 'Patience Sparhawk.' ... A clever and significant book." 

Standard. — '*The book is a clever and conscientious piece of 
work." 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph.— ** The book 
is one of rare promise and power. Mrs. Atherton knows her 
subject thoroughly. A novel to be read — or, perhaps, rather 
a document to be studied. A brilliant analytic mquiiy into the 
baffling and scintillating paradoxes of American character." 

Pall Mall Gazette.— "We cordially recommend Mrs. Atherton's 
book as one of the most interesting books of the year." 

Manchester Guardian. — " To find anything so convincing we are 
obliged to recall 'Jane Eyre.' . . . This is altogether a novel 
to admire." 

Scotsman. — *' Literary ability is conspicuous in 'Patience 
Sparhawk and Her Times.' ... It is undeniably a clever 
book." 

Daily Chronicle.— "The book is full of clever sketches of New 
York life, and is written with unfailing vigour." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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THE ROMANCE OF A 
RITUALIST 

By VINCENT BROWN 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Pall Mall Qaxette.— ** A very fine piece of work. Asgar*s 
mother is one of the sweetest women we have met in fiction for 
many a long day. The book b so well written, the dialogue so 
well managed, the other characters so happily hit off, that ' The 
Romance of a Ritualist * is a book to be read.'' 

The Record.—'* For the ability of the author we have nothing but 
admiration. He seems to know thoroughly the chief points of 
religious controversy, and he makes his cmiracters live. Mrs. 
Asgar is a delightful picture, and the Dissenting minister, who is 
skilfully introduced into one of the chapters, is also a very clever 
study. It is a powerfully-written story." 

ORDEAL BY COMPASSION 

By VINCENT BROWN 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Athenaeum.— "Shows remarkable literary skill." 

Saturday Review.—" The book is evidently the work of a man 

who is likely, in the not distant future, to accomplish something 

considerable." 

Truth. — *'I can most stronglv recommend 'Ordeal by Compas 
sion.' Its style is exquisite.*' 

MY BROTHER 

By VINCENT BROWN 

Square i6mo, 2s. 6d. net 

Qlasgow Herald. — "Mr. Brown has given us a really fine study 
of character. Paul Penfold is a beautiful creation, who recalls 
some of the similar work of George Eliot. The description of 
Willie's flight from the scene of his crime is touched in a masterly 
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Christian World.—** * My Brother ' comes nearer 'Joshua David- 
son ' than any book we know of. Prophet Penfold is a noteworthy 
creation, and the narrative of his innocent self-renouncing career 
is invigorating and picturesque." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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JOHN BURNET OF BARNS 

By JOHN BUCHAN 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Speaker. — '* The novel is a long one, bat the reader does not tire 
of it, a sure proof that the writer has the art of wearing a con- 
vincing tale. If Mr. Buchan has many more stories like 'John 
Burnet of Barns ' to tell us, his place among modern writers of 
fiction is an assured one." 

Times. — " In short, this is a novel to lay aside and read a second 
time, nor should we forget the spirited snatches of song which 
show that the winner of the Newdigate has the soul of the poet," 

St. James's Gazette. — '*We have read this book with sach 
pleasure and attention, from cover to cover, that it is not a little 
difficult to convev a just appreciation thereof. . . . We would 
wish to say that the style is fascinating, the descriptions of Border 
scenery loving and life-like, and the various adventures exciting 
without being fantastic." 

Athenaeum. — '* A book of stirring adventure, and so trae to local 
colour and the modes of thought appropriate to the period, the 
end of the seventeenth century, that it is a welcome exception to 
the mass of Scottish fiction, which of late has become increasingly 
dull and savourless." 

Vanity Fair. — "Here is a true disciple of Stevenson — and your 
true disciple is not a slavish imitator. . . . Mr. Buchan is an 
artist ... he is never dull. And he takes us to the places visited 
by his hero with a touch of his pen (we had almost written 
brush) which promises to become a master's." 

SCHOLAR GIPSIES 

By JOHN BUCHAN 

With 7 Full-page Etchings by D. Y. Cameron 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Second Edition 

Times. — " His descriptions of nature in her various moods axe 
full of a subtle grace and charm. He is more of a scholar than 
Richard Jeffries, and quite as much of a gipsy." 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" * The Night in the Heather ' is a poem in 
itself, and ' On Cademuir Hill ' almost ghostly in its realistic 
power ; bat it is ill chosing among such pages. Those who 
possess themselves of so attractive a book can select favourites in 
leisured enjoyment.'' 

Sketch. — " Readers will enjoy the experiences of a healthy, hearty 
young soul in the out-of-door world, and the company of a writer 
with a genuine love of humanity and its humours. " 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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THE WOMAN WHO DID 

By grant ALLEN 

Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. Twenty-third Edition 

Speaker. — ** A remarkable and powerful story. It increases our 
respect for Mr. Allen's ability, nor do we feel inclined to join in 
throwing stones at him as a perverter of our morals and our 
social institutions. However widely we may differ from Mr. 
Allen's views on many important questions, we are bound to 
recognise his sincerity, and to respect him accordingly." 

Sketch. — " Even its bitterest enemies must surely feel some thrill 
of admiration for its courage. None but the most foolish or 
malignant reader of ' The Woman Who Did ' can fail to recognise 
the noble purpose which animates its pages. . . . Label it as one 
will, it remains a clever, stimulating book. A real enthusiasm 
ifbr humanity blazes through every page of this, in many ways, 
remarkable and significant little book. 

THE BRITISH BARBARIANS 

Bv GRANT ALLEN 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Second Edition 

Saturday Review. — ** Mr. Allen takes occasion to say a good 
many things that require saying, and suggests a good many re- 
forms that would, if adopted, bring our present legal code more 
Into harmony with modem humanity and the exigencies of its 
devdopment." 

Vanity Fair. — "A clever, trenchant satire on the petty con- 
ventionalities of modem life." 

Publishers' Circular. — "We can warmly recommend it as an 
eminently readable and distinctly clever piece of work." 

Academy.—** Is not a book to be dismissed lightly. There can 
be no doubt that Mr. Grant Allen is sincere in what he here 
expounds, and if for no other reason, ' The British Barbarians ' at 
iea.st deserves consideration." 

THE DUKE OF LINDEN 

By JOSEPH F. CHARLES 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Vanity Pair. — '^ Mr. Charles's book is an admirable piece of work, 

and a most effective stodv in contrasts.'' 
Literature. — ** Mr. Joseph F. Charles • . . has undoubtedly the 

gift of 'romantic ' writing.'* 
Speaker. — ** ' The Duke m Linden ' has a certain quality of work* 

manship that distinguishes it from everyday fiction." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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; A YEAR'S EXILE 

By GEORGE BOURNE 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Woman. — *< A most excellent book, and leaves at least oce of i 
reader! with a thirst for its author's next work, which, out ( 
sheer humanity, Mr. Bourne will do well to assuage withoi 
delay ... for the charm of the book is wholly independent < 
the incidents in the story. The careful, fastidious analysis of tl 
minds of the man and the woman, the delicate indication of tl 
. impulses which move them, the admirably minute yet alwa] 

' restrained delineation of emotion — in these lies Mr. Bourne 

strength.** 
Speaker. — ''Mr. Bpurnc^s sympathetic touch . . . is delightfuL'' 
Manchester Guardian. — ** A powerful story.*' 
Daily Telegraph. — ** Mr. Bourne's novel is written with no le 
power than brilliancy." 

THE SACRIFICE OF FOOLS 

By R. manifold CRAIG 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Daily Chronicle. — ''Whosoever enjoys a fme thrill will find thi 

* book pleasurable reading." 

j Literary World. — " A wonderful story. Lovers of the manrellou 

• will like it." 

•i Athenseum. — " It may be confidently predicted that this will be 

popular story." 

j Academy. — ** He has certainly succeeded in writing a remarkabl 

ii novel." 

, CARPET COURTSHIP 

I By THOMAS COBB 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

'.: Westminster Gaaette.—** * Carpet Courtship ' is a pretty piec 

of comedy developed in the manner of * Dolly Dialogues.' " 
Academy. — **This little book has amused us so thoroughly th: 
we shall look eagerly for anything he may write in the futun 
The workman is so skilful and delicate that the book will be 

J delight. Mr. Cobb owes something to Anthony Hope— th 

earlier and better Anthony Hope of the * Dolly Dialogues.' ] 
must be said that Mr. Cobb has learnt it well, and adds a define: 
in the weavini;^ of a story from trifles which is quite his own." 

', Black and White. — "If Mr. Cobb continues in the same style 

he bids fair to become a worthy successor of Mr. Hope." 
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MAX 

By JULIAN CROSKEY 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition 

Woman. — <* Julian Croskey writes frequently like a consummate 
artist. The whole varied story is told with varied realism, 
especially the East End scenes, the life in hospital, and lifax's 
opium practices. You feel that the author in^ws, and can telL 
He breathes out a gentle irony that you can scarcely perceive. 
' Max' is extremely original, often brilliant.'* 

Chronicle. — " Nowhere lacking in power. . . . Mr. Croskey has 
the gift of portrait making. We are reminded at times of the 
methods of Mr. George Moore, and at other times of those of 
Mr. Gissing ; but these memories are never to the disadvantage 
of Mr. Croskey. . . . The opening scenes impress us as by far 
the best of their kind in EngUsh fiction." 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH 

By E. a. BENNETT 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Black and White. — "There is a freshness of thought and great 
distinction of style in ' A Man from the North.' . . . The author is 
a conscientious artist, with a nice appreciation of the force of 
words and a wide literary vocabulaiy. Mr. Bennett has written 
a book that will come to the jaded novel reader as a splendid 
surprise. No cultured reader can well afford to miss ' A Man 
from the North.' " 

Daily Chronicle. — *' It is admirably fresh and brisk, vibrating 
with a wild, young ecstasy. It is a sad and too true story, 
cleverly written and strong in its appeal to human sympathy. " 

MONOCHROMES 

Bv ELLA D'ARCY 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 

Daily Chronicle. — " If Miss D'Arcy can maintain this level, her 
future is secure. She has produced one story which comes near 
to being a masterpiece." 

Mr. Zangwill in the Pall Mall Magazine.— ** The deverttt 
volume of short stories that the year has given us." 

Saturday Review. — *' We doubt if any other living woman- writer 
could have written quite so welL" 

Speaker. — **' Monochromes ' is distinctly clever, and so well 
written as to give us strong hopes of its author's future." 

Academy. — " Written with a powerful and masterly hand." 

Guardian.—" *The Elegie ' is very fine — a tragedy of love and 
death — of constancy on one side and heartlessness on the other, 
told with that mastery of method by which art now and again 
avenges the cmelty of life. A really beautiful story.' 

JOHN LANEi PuBusHSR, London and New York 
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THE BISHOFS DILEMMA 

Bv ELLA D'ARCY 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Daily Chronicle. — "The story is very nicely told. There are 

pleasant little touches of humour, and pretty little touches of 

pathos." 
Daily Mail. — " There is much that is conspicuously clever in Miss 

D'Arcy's novel, and she writes with insight and finished grace. 

Her style is good." 
Scottman. — " Has quite a peculiar charm. Miss D*Arcy draws 

her characters with so delicate a touch, and diversifies her gloomy 

subject with so many strokes of clever humour and satire that the 

book is never for a moment dull." 
Outlook. — *' Miss D'Arcy possesses a strong, clear, and easy style, 

for which several of our most successful novelists might envy her. 

There are also in this volume short, delicate descriptions of 

country landscapes, and such clever sketches of character as make 

every puppet of the play live on after the curtain has fallen, 

in the memory of the spectators." 
Academy. — "The writmg, the construction, the characterisation* 

the faint humour . . . each of these is good, even very good ; 

one cannot but find pleasure in Miss D*Arcy's craftsmanship." 
Morning Post. — "There can be no question as to her having 

handled her theme cleverly and with a happy mixture of tact and 

humour." 

MODERN INSTANCES 

By ELLA D'ARCY 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Daily Chronicle. — *' * Modem Instances,' a collection of short tales 
and studies, of which the merit, literary and imaginative, is some- 
times very high, and always higher than the average. • • . It is 
thoroughly clever." 

Morning Post. — ''There is not one of these tales undeserving of 
sincere praise." 

Athenaeum. — " Carefully studied, vividly portrayed, and show the 
hand of a practised writer." 

Vanity Fair. — "Miss D'ArC^*s style was careful and distinguished 
from the beginning. She is one of the few authors who Teamed 
how to write before they b^an— who have not educated themselves 
on a much enduring public" 

Pall Mall Gazette.— « Thev are distinguished b^ the light and 
graceful satire of the authors style. There are tunes when Miss 
D*Arcy hits off the limitations of Suburbia to the life, and her 
effects are always effective." 

Literary World. — "A collection of stories that are cleverly written, 
and show a power of drawing humanity both in its strength and 
weakness, and without making the weak ridiculous." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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MIDDLE GREYNESS 

By a. J. DAWSON 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Whitehall Review. — ''Mr. Dawson proves himself a flaentand 
powerful writer. . . • There is not a doll line in the book." 

Daily Telegraph.— ** The novel has distinct ability. The de- 
scriptions of up-country manners are excellent.'' 

Literary World. — "A strong and clever story . . . singularly 
powerful and direct." 

Black and White. — '* Entire originality of scheme. . . . Mr. 
Dawson has wrought it in vivid and telling fashion." 

MERE SENTIMENT 

By a. J. DAWSON 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 

Publishers' Circular.—'* On reading Mr. Dawson's short stories 
we are struck principally with their force and reserve. The 
author is a finished writer, and weighs his words before com- 
mitting them to print! The scenes of the majority of the stories 
are laid in Australia or the Southern Pacific, and in each tale the 
author gives us in a few shorti rapid sentences, a vivid picture of 
the scenery he wishes the reader to realise." 

Pall Mall Oaxette. — '* There is some clever writing in Mr. 
Dawson's short stories collected to form a new ' Keynotes ' volume 
under the title of ' Mere Sentiment.* ... A very clever piece of 
work. . . . Mr. Dawson has a pretty style . . . shows dramatic 
instinct." 

THE GIRL FROM THE FARM 

By GERTRUDE DIX 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Second Edition 

Daily Chronicle. — '* Miss Dix has a pleasant and graceful style. 

The dean is well and sympaUietically portrayed, and some of the 

scenes between him and Katherine bear the stamp of truth. " 
Glasgow Herald. — " The novel b exceptionally well written, the 

characters are admirably drawn ; there is a vividness, too, about 

several of the descriptions and scenes which is a great deal mose 

than mere patient reaUsm." 
Saturday Review. — ••A decidedly clever little book.*' 
Star. — **The work of a writer with real gifts for fiction, gifts of 

characterisation and story-telling." 
Weekly Scotsman. — *' The story is cleverly constructed and well 

written." 
Queen. — *'A thorou{;hly wholesome book, and very clever. 

Katherine is a charming character." 
Whitehall Review. — '* A powerful piece of writing. The dean 

and his daughter are drawn in masterly fashion." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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KAKEMONOS 

By W. CARLTON DAWE 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 

Woman. — '' Mr. Dawe knows how to tdl of extraordinaiy things 
in a gentle matter-of-fact tone. . . . Full of dim deligfatfiil tints 
and delicately suggested movement. Yes, * Kakemonos ' is a verj 
good book ; very good, indeed.** 

Vanity Fair. — '* Into all his recitals the author infuses a dasih and 
local colouring. The tales read as if they were being told, and 
well told, in our hearing. All the stories are good, grapbicallj 
set down, with no point of dramatic interest overlooked or weakly 
handled.'' 

YELLOW AND WHITE 

Bv W. CARLTON DAWE 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 

Daily Telegraph. — " Stirring and admirably written stories. In 
'Fan-Tan* a superb word-picture is painted of the Chinese 
national game, and of the gambling hells in which it is con- 
tinuously played. The stories abound in dramatic situations and 
palpitate with dramatic interest.** 

Daily Chronicle. — "Are well written, and have about them a 
flavour of the shiny East, which would seem to show that they 
are the work of 'one who knows* what he is talking about.** 

Daily News. — " Of the cleverness of Mr. Carlton Dawe as a story- 
teller there can be no doubt. The author touches in his local 
colour with deftness and brilliant delicacy of effect.** 

Sketch. — " Of the fascination of his unfamiliar heroines he makes 
us quite convinced, and more readily because of the tragically 
dangerous atmosphere into which they step when they fall under 
the charm of some blue-eyed European wanderer.*' 

Speaker. — *' A remarkable collection of short stories." 

SOME WHIMS OF FATE 

By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE 
Post 8vo, 2S. 6d. net 

Woman.-— *** The Idyll in Millinery* is emphatically one of the 
very best modem stories dealing with modem English life. In 
method it reminds one of Maupassant.** 

Globe. — ** The treatment is individual and artistic.*' 

Liverpool Mercury. — ** Magnificently conceived and wonderfully 
described." 

Academy.—** If Miss Dowie had written three fat volumes about 
the life and character of Wladislaw, for instance, she could not 
possibly have made us understand Wladislaw's life and character 
better than we do at the end of forty pages of her vivid and 
ingenious ' Wladislaw*s Advent.* ** 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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KEYNOTES 

By GEORGE EGERTON 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Eighth Edition 

St. James's Gazette.—" This is a collection of eight of the 
prettiest short stories that have appeared for many a day. They 
turn for the most part on feminine traits of character : in fact, the 
book is a little psychological study of woman under various 
circumstances. The characters are so admirably drawn, and the 
scenes and landscapes are described with so much and so rare 
vividness, that one cannot help being almost spellbound by their 
perusal." 

Daily Chronicle. — "A rich, passionate temperament vibrates 
through every line. . . . We nave met nothing so lovely in its 
tenderness since Mr. Kipling's * Without Benefit of Clergy.* " 

Speaker. — ** A work of genius. There is upon the whole thing a 
stamp of downright inevitableness as of things which must be 
written, and written exactly in that way.'* 

Literary World.—'* These lovely sketches are informed by such 
throbbing feeling;, such insight into complex woman, that we with 
all speed and warmth advise those who are in search of splendid 
literature to procure * Keynotes ' without delay." 

DISCORDS 

By GEORGE EGERTON 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net Fifth Edition 

Literary World. — '*She has given, times without number, 
examples of her ripening power that astonish us. Her themes 
astound ; her audacity is tremendous. In the many great passages 
an advance is proved that is little short of amazing." 

Speaker. — " The book is true to human nature, for the author has 
genius, and, let us add, has heart. It is representative ; it is, in 
the hackneyed phrase, a human document." 

Weekly Sun, T. P. ('* Book of the Week ").— " It is another note 
in the great chorus of revolt ... on the whole clearer, more 
eloquent, and braver than almost any I have yet heard." 

Daily News. — " She has many fine qualities. Her work throbs 
with temperament, and here and there we come upon touches 
that linger in the memory as of things felt and seen, not read of. ** 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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SYMPHONIES 

Bv GEORGE EGERTON 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition 

Academy. — " The very coniideiable eifis of George E^eiton are 
ditpUyed in tbit book. She htu imleftnied none of the litenuy 
delcneu which made ' Keynotes ' a notable book of iu year." 

St. J*inU*B Oaiette.— " There is plenty of pathoi and no little 
power in the volume before u& In 'The Captain'i Book ' the 
chordi of tenderness and lympathy are cleverly touched, and the 
one little maid who believed in the poor old wutrel is a creatiTe 
gem of which the writer ihould be proud. No one can uy thai 
' A Chilian Epitode ' is wanting in that wannth of coloot which 
is supposed to t>e cbaiactecistii: of things South American." 

Daily News. — "The impressionistic descriptive passages and the 
hnman touches that abound in the book lay hold of the inagUMi- 
tion and linger in the memory of the reader." 

Critic. — "To say that Gcoi^ Egerton's new book will iucreaie 
the reputation of the talented authoress ... is but to utter a 
tniUm which will be apparent to all who give even supeiiicial 
attention to the volume. Not for a long time past have I read a 
collection of short stories so powerful, so pathetic, and ao filled 
with the breath of natore." 



FANTASIAS 

Bv GEORGE EGERTON 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Vanity Fair.— "There are six stories in ' Fantasia* '—dreamy, 
fanciful things, with just enough of the practical to keep the 
reader in touch. They might properly be called 'Songs with 
Morals,' for they are exquisitely written, and there is no mistaking 
the ulterior motive of each. This writer has lost none of het 
ori^nality ; and her style becomes iiner with each book that ahe 

Daily Mail. — " The author has not lost any of her rich exuberaaec 
of phrase or depth of emotional feeling. This latest of Geoise 
Egerton's books is worth reading for its possessioD of the wud 
Bohemian charm which in her first short stories almost deserved 
to be called f^nuine originality." 

Daily Chronicle. — "These 'Fantasias' are pleasant readiiu; ; 
typical scenes or (ales upon the poctiy and prose oi life, and the 
brauty of dreams and of truth." 

Academy.— "The writing is often extremely clever; the clever 
self-conscious writing of one who has read much." 

JOHN LANE, PuBLi.'SHER, I-ondon and New York 



A CELIBATE'S WIFE 



By HERBERT FLOWERDEW 



Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition 



Literary World. — '* A book deserving of praise for its abundant 
merits. The author of this original novel evidently possesses 
power of an original sort, and is now on the high road to success.*' 

Daily Telegraph.—*' The two little old ladies might figure in one 
of Dickens' books, and suffer hardly at all by comparison with 
Charity Pecksniff." 

Daily Mail. — ** Unmistakably clever. The whole plot of the story 
is brightly original. There is plenty of humour in the book, 
some excellent, and some equally excellent and sharp analysis of 
character." 

Daily Chronicle. — '*The book has many and striking merits. 
The plot is bold and original. Many of the author's own obser> 
vations show insight, and were well worth making.** 

Academy. — "A strong story.** 

Literary Guide. — *'Mr. Flowerdew has aimed at producing a 
novel exposing the pretensions of clericalism, and he has certainly 
succeeded in his purpose. With the exception of Mrs. £. Lynn 
Lynton's * Under Which Lord ? ' we know of no work of fiction 
which more relentlessly assails priestcraft in every form.'* 

Star. — *'A new novel by Mr. Herbert Flowerdew is not un- 
likely to make a considerable stir. ... Its frank attitude, sup- 
ported by clever and conscientious reasoning, no less than its 
unflinching straightforward treatment of a perilous subject, will 
win for it many enemies, but if skill and thoroughness go for 
anything, the book should win more numerous and more valu- 
able friends. It is a novel of exceptional power and promise. " 

Literary World. — " A book deserving of praise for its abundant 
merits.** 

Speaker. — '* Mr. Herbert Flowerdew has considerable gifts. . . . 
Mr. Flowerdew does imdoubtedly exhibit a power of graphic and 
vivid narration.** 

JOHN LANE, PuBit,isHER, London and New York 
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MARCH HARES 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Third Eklition 

Echo. — " Here in fine is a genuine and loTdy romance, and we close 
the last page with a sigh, for we have walked awhile in fairy- 
land." 

Daily Chronicle. — "Baoyant, fandful, stimulating, a pore creation 
of fancy and high spirits. ' March Ilares ' has a joyous impetus 
which carries everything before it ; and it enriches a class of 
fiction which onfortunately is not copious." 

Review of Reviews. — "More delightful writing of its kind- 
whimsical, and yet true and tender — ^has not, I think, appeared 
in England since Stevenson wrote.*' 

Saturday Review. — '< It is rarely one finds lai^ter in a book, 
but assuredly it is here.** 

Pall Mall Gazette. — " Vestalia is a demure dove of a Stevensonian 
cast of sentiment. The whole tale derives its air from that 
romantic make-believe with which Mr. Stevenson loved to 
garnish his characters.*' 

MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY 

OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 

Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Second Edition 

Pall Mall Gazette.—** Mr. Frederic is at his very best in this 
light and delicate satire, which is spread with laughter and good 
humour.** 

Glasgow Herald.— "Mr. Frederic's 'Observations in Philistia* 
are bright, piquant, and amusing.*' 

Scotsman. — ** A most entertaining little book of society criticism. 
. . . The satire is never bitter, but always genial and humorous. 
. . . The writing is decidedly smart, and altogether the book 
makes remarkably entertaining reading.*' 

Literary World. — "One of the most amusing productions we 
have had the pleasure of reading.'* 

Daily Telegraph. — **A pretty gift of cynicism, a light, amusing 
touch, and a wealth of topical allusion, make up the strong points 
of Mr. Harold Frederic's *Mrs. Albert Grundy.*** 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A 
MARTYR'S BIBLE 

By GEORGE FIRTH 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Daily Chronicle. -►-" Juliet, the heroine, is a superbly fasctiutin;; 
young woman, a sort of reincarnation of Cleopatra with just a 
dash of saintliness in her composition. '* 

To-day. — " The whole volume is an example of splendid restraint 
and power, and the book deserves to be called notable in the best 
sense of the word." 

Truth. — "The stories ... are always interesting, often excitin};, 
and at times thrilling. " 

THE REPENTANCE OF A 
PRIVATE SECRETARY 

Bv STEPHEN GWYNN 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Truth. — " The cleverest novel I have read for some time.'* 

Black and White— ** A lively book written with the easiest and 
brightest of pens is not to be despised." 

Speaker. — **Its clever character drawing and the vivid natural- 
ness of the dialogue are all merits of a positive kind. ** 

A LAWYER^S WIFE 

By sir WM. NEVILL GEARY 

Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition 

Daily Chronicle. — " The two women are drawn with point and 
discernment, and with vital truth also, though obviously designed 
to afford an effective contrast . . . these two women are skilful 
studies . . . the story is light and readable." 

Illustrated London News. — '* Sir William Nevill Geary's very 
clever novel. . . . the lawyer's wife ... is a singularly clever 
study. . . . Hardly less clever is the portrait of her rival. * A 
Lawyer*8 Wife * is a first novel of singular promise. " 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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WHEN ALL MEN STARVE 

SHOWING HOW ENGLAND HAZARDED HER NAVAL SUPRE 
MACY AND THE HORRORS WHICH FOLLOWED THE 
INTERRUPTION OF HER FOOD SUPPLY 

By CHARLES GLEIG 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. . 

Globe. — " Mr. Gleig tells the story well— quite conyindngly, in' 
deed, upon the basis of his premises. On the literary side hii 
work is altogether praiseworthy, and on the political and sociaJ 
side it is at least worth studying." 

Literary World. — '* Mr. Gleig keeps our interest in the narrmtiyei 
and throws round his plot a considerable vraisemblance." 

Pall Mall Gazette. — '* A very striking piece of work, and points 
a moral cf considerable importance amid the adornment of a very 
readable trie. . . . Mr. Gleig has told his story, with considerable 
force and plausibility, as a fragment bv a future historian, a poic 
which he keeps up remarkably well . . . the moral he rams 
home is particularly seasonable at the present moment" 

Broad Arrow. — " Mr. Gleig is no copyist or mere adapter of other 
people's ideas." 

THE EDGE OF HONESTY 

By CHARLES GLEIG 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Outlook.—" Mr. Gleig's book *The Edge of Honesty,' is a veri- 
table humdn document. It arrests our attention and challenges 
our respect by sheer force of its humanity. . . . From beginning 
to end there is not a dummy in the book. All the characters are 
real people, so real, indeed, that the novel reads like a sober 
chronicle of events that must have occurred just as the author has 
described them." 

Standard. — '^Mr. Gleig gives his characters [individuality and 
vitality, and forces us ... to take an interest in them. Deverell 
Leyton is really a clever study . . . some of the minor characters 
are good, and drawn with a welcome touch of humour that is 
wholly free from exaggeration." 

World. — " The book is not one to be classed with the mere multi- 
tude, it is very clever. There are skilful touches in the author's 
picture of the selBsh, sensual, contemptible man, by which he is 
made actually real ; and the wife, and the casu^ mistress to 
whose ignorant and violent instincts his punishment is ultimately 
due, are equally realistic. The accessories are all good, the style 
is easy and attractive.'* 



JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 

By KENNETH GRAHAME 
Cro-yn 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Eighth Edition 

Mr. Swinburne in Daily Chronicle. — ''The art of writing 
adequately and acceptably about children is among the rarest and 
most precious of arts. . . . The * Golden Age ' is one of the few 
books which are well-nigh too praiseworthy for praise. . . . The fit 
reader — and the * fit * readers should be far from * few ' — finds 
himself a child again while reading it. Immortality should be 
the reward — but it must have been the birthright — of the happy 
genius which perceived the burglars vanishing 'silently with 
horrid implications.' . . . Praise would be as superfluous as 
analysis would be impertinent." 

Mr. Le Gallienne in Star—" I can think of no truer praise of Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame*s ' Golden Age ' than that it is worthy of being 
called • A Child*s Garden— of Prose.'" 

Mr. I. Zangwill in Pall Mall Gazette.—*' No more enjoyable 
interpretation of the child's mind has been accorded us since Steven- 
son's • Child's Garden of Verses.' " 

Weekly Sun. — " If there be any readers who have not enjoyed 
' The Golden Age/ the sooner they set that little matter right the 
better for their own entertainment. For this is a very beautiful 
book — a book to which you return time after time to find its 
charm increased with each new reading. Every parent in 
England should read the hook. They will understand their own 
children the better for doing so.** 

Speaker. — *' It would be difficult to say too mucli in praise of a 
book so fascinating as * The Golden Age.' Within the pages of 
this volume we have found a veritable mine of gold ; and, since 
the treasure is one whose resources are inexhaustible, we gladly 
proclaim its existence. The book brims over with delightful 
humour. To be unreservedly recommended to every one who 
loves children and appreciates literature." 

National Observer. — " If there be man or woman living who 
cannot read this book with delight, to him or her we offer our 
pity and compassion." 

Independent. — " More delightful sketches of child life have never 
come into our hands than those contained in this volume. He 
transports the reader to the golden age of childhood, and with a 
subtle indescribable skill, pictures child character with infinite 
truth and matchless charm. ' 



JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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DREAM DAYS 

By KENNETH GRAHAME 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Second Edition 

Literature. — "In 'Dream Days' we are conscious of the same 
magic touch which charmed us in * The Golden Age.' There is 
magic in all the sketches, but it is perhaps in ' Its Walls were as of 
Jasper' — the beautiful title of a beautiful story— that Mr. Grahame 
stands confessed as a veritable wizard." 

Daily Telegraph. — "Happy Mr. Grahame who can weave 

romances so well." 

Outlook. — ** Nobody with a sense of what is rare and humorous 
and true can afTord to miss this volume." 

Academy. — " Here we must leave this charming little work. We 
have said nothing of Mr. Grahame's sympathy with child nature, 
his penetration and kindly humour ; but that is because we have 
said these things before. They are commonplaces." 

Westminster Gazette. — "No writer has more of the secret of 
childhood than Mr. Kenneth Grahame. Those who remember 
his ' Golden A^re ' will need no urging to possess themselves of 
* Dream Days.' " 

Critic. — "In * Dream Days' Mr. Grahame is at his best." 

Speaker. — " There are many writers who are haunting the doors of 
the nursery, and the comers of school playgrounds, with more 
or less success ; there is none who is doing, or who is able so far 
as we know to do, just what Mr. Kenneth Grahame does." 

Country Life. — "The book is, from the artistic point of view, of 
such importance to all true lovers of literature, it is so entirely 
out of the common and thoroughly delightful." 

Saturday Review. — " It is certainly his most sustained and most 
finished performance." 

World. — "Could only have been written by a poet full of happy 
imaginings, (juaint conceits, and a certain winsome wayward- 
ness which has a charm of its own. . . . The closing chapter 
is full of a tenderness and reticent pathos far above anything 
the author has yet achieved. It is certainly a book to be read, 
for it would be a pity to miss the many exquisite passages it 
contains." 

National Observer. — " It is this very quality of humour, rare and 
unexpected, along, with other virtues for which he is better known 
that gives to his new book that indefinable charm which he justly 
declare^; to be, in ?.rt and elsewhere, above all hxed law of 
beauty." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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IN SCARLET AND GREY 

By FLORENCE HENNIKER 

AND 

THOMAS HARDY 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Second Edition 

Pall Mall Gazette. — "The work of a keen and sympathetic 
observer of life endowed with a simple and graphic literary style. 
They are realistic in the true sense of the word, and are full of a 
deep though restrained pathos." 

Graphic. — '* A collection of profoundly melancholy stories which, 
nevertheless, make extremely agreeable reading.*' 

Gentlewoman. — *' Each of these stories can be read with pleasure 
both for its literary form and on account of its own mtrinsic 
interest as a tale." 

Speaker. — "It is a real delight to read anything so delicately 
finished and so rich in thoughtful insight as are these stories." 

Queen. — " Will certainly not easily be forgotten by any one who 
has read them. Mrs. Henniker has a curious and very effective 
way of telling her stories.'* 

GODS AND THEIR MAKERS 

By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 

Daily Chronicle. — " Whether we regard it as a theological satire, 
a humorous fantasy, or a tender human love story, * Gods and 
Their Makers ' is certainly one of the most irresistibly delightful 
of recent books. It is not too much to say that it should secure a 
permanent place on that little shelf of anthropological fairy tales 
which includes * Uncle Remus * and ' The Jungle Book ' among 
its classics. There is a great resemblance between Mr. IIous- 
man's hero, Peeti, and Mr. Kipling's marvellous jungle boy.** 

Pall Mall Gazette. — " Has merit of a very striking and unusual 
order. The book, like everything from Mr. liousman's pen, is 
thoroughly well worth reading." 

Black and White. — *' Exquisite in flavour, a brand for con- 
noisseurs : thus would Laurence Housman be amply justified in 
labelling his unique and altogether fascinating 'Gods and Their 
Makers. . . . He has assuredly secured his place among writers 
of fiction.'* 

Scotsman. — " It is well done, and every one who reads the book 
will find it not only amusing, but often suggestive of beautiful 
imaginings." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York: 
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PAN AND THE YOUNG 
SHEPHERD 

By MAURICE HEWLETT 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Second Edition 

Daily Telegraph. — ** A deliberate essay on the jMut of Mr. 
Hewlett in a special literary form . . . instead of writing a piece 
of conscious artificiality, he has given us a poem • . • touched 
with a subtle grace and inspired with the spirit of romance. • • • 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett is not merely an imitatire but also an 
imaginative artist." 

Literature.— "A few months ago in reviewing Mr. Hewlett's 
' Forest Lovers/ we indicated that he understooid the uses of the 
antique ; that he had excellently retold, for modem ears, the old 
romance of chivalry and adventure. Now, again, in this pastoral 
of ' Pan and the Young Shepherd,' he has shown that he can take 
an ancient form and make it once more significant and enchant- 
ing to all lovers of literature." 

Academy. — *' After so much of the machinery of romance, here is 
the real thing once more — romance gentle and courageous, and 
radiant and sure. Mr. Hewlett has made the conquest, has done 
what no mechanic can ever do : he has not only created a new 
land (which is within the power of most writers), but he hat 
created its atmosphere too. . . . ' The Forest Lovers ' was good 
indeed, but there are qualities in this pastoral for which that 
story did not prepare the reader. ' Pan and the Young Shep- 
herd ' is the work of a writer who possesses creative power, tne 
vital principle, clear sight, and an imagination both gay and 
robust. . . .Mr. Hewlett seems to us to stand out among the 
imaginative writers of 1898 as a vital force. ^ 

St. James's Gazette. — *' It is a fine piece of imaginative literature, 
work with a flavour and a soul ; and it strengmens our convic- 
tion that in Mr. Maurice Hewlett we have a writer of quite 
uncommon talent who is destined to exercise an influence upon 
contemporary letters.'' 

Illustrated London News. — ** For all too long a time there hat 
been nothing so fresh and original in imaginative literature as 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett's * Pan and the Young Shepherd.' . • . 
There is beautv and there is tenderness in it, and art and nalvet^ 
have wonderfully combined to give it charm.** 

Star. — "It were easy to underpraise *Pan and the Young Shep- 
herd,' but when I say it enhances the reputation of the author of 
' The Forest Lovers ' the inadequacy of my applause may be 
pardoned." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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COMEDIES AND ERRORS 

By henry HARLAND 

Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in Daily Telegraph.— "A kind of 
younger Pater, emancipated from those cramping academic bonds 
which occasionally injured Mr. Pater*s work. Mr. Harland is 
younger, freer, with juvenile spirits and a happy keenness and 
interest in life. He is more of a creator and less of a critic ; per- 
haps some day he will even achieve the same kind of literary 
distinction as that which adorned his older rival." 

Academy.— '* Indubitably he has given to the short-story form a 
shapeliness, a distinction of contour, a delicacy in detail, an effec- 
tive value, and, above all, an economic simplicity, beyond the 
performance of others. He has carried the technique of a par- 
ticular art further than any of his contemporaries.'* 

Daily Chronicle. — **This reviewer cannot call to mind the name 
of any one writing in English who works in the same medium in 
which Mr. Harland does supremely well." 

Truth. — *' Mr. Henry Harland charms, and at times even enchants 
you with his wit and humour, and the dainty delicacy and grace 
of his portraiture in * Comedies and Errors.'" 

GREY ROSES 

By henry harland 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 

Pall Mall Gazette. — *' Exceedingly pleasant to read. You close 
the book with a feeling that you have met a host of charming 
people. 'Castles near Spain' comes near to being a perfect 
thing of its kind." 

Daily Chronicle. — "They are charming stories, simple, full of 
freshness, witli a good deal of delicate wit, both in the imagining 
and in the telling. The last story of the book, in spite of im- 
probabilities quite tremendous, is a delightful story. He has 
realised belter than any one else the specialised character of the 
short story and how it should be written." 

Spectator.—*' Really delightful. ' Castles near Spain ' is as near 
perfection as it could well be.*' 

Daily Telegraph. — ** * Castles near Spain ' as a fantastic love 
episode is simply inimitable, and ' Mercedes ' is instinct with a 
pretty humour and childlike tenderness that render it peculiarly 
— nay, uniquely — fascinating. * Grey Roses ' are entitled to rank 
among the choicest flowers of the realms of romance." 

Whitehall Review. — " Never before has the strange, we might 
almost say the weird, fascination of the Bohemianism of the Latin 
Quarter bipjn so well depicted." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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THE CHILD WHO WILL 
NEVER GROW OLD 

By K. DOUGLAS KING 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Daily Telegraph. — '*We can cordially recommend this little 
volume to all those who feel the charm of childhood and delight 
in the sympathetic interpretation of it in fiction. The charm is 
indefinable ; it lies partly in the unconsciousness and freshness of 
the child, in its p>erfect confidence and frankness of heart, and 
partly in its quaintness of diction and the curious processes of 
thought that pass through its mind. To interpret all this with 
complete success is given to very few, but the authoress of this 
book, Miss K. Douglas King, is among the number. The whole 
volume is full of good things." 

Daily Chronicle. — ** They are pretty a^d pathetic stories, full of 
fine perception of children's ways, and showing a penetrative and 
sympathetic study. In the impressive and beautiful story of 

* Flickles* we find the dignity and purification of tragedy.** 

KING NOANETT 

By F. J. STIMSON 

With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Henry Sandham 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Academy. — "*King Noanett' is not inferior to the bewitching 

* Loma Doone.' There is not a word in * King Noanett * which 
we should wish to change. ... In its reticent ease, its tender- 
ness, its cleanly strength, the story is admirable." 

Scotsman. — **A delightfully fresh and fascinating story. . . • 
There is a rich grace and delicacy of style which stamp the novel 
as excellent literary work, and there is a sustained interest in it 
which makes it warmly to be recommended." 

Pall Mall Gazette. — "A beautiful idyllic love story runs through 
the book. Indeed, there is no doubt that Mr. Stimson has 
written a very fine and notable book." 

World. — " ' King Noanett ' is set forth with much facility and 
beautiful simplicity. . . . The tale reads like a bit of contempo- 
raneous history, than which no higher praise can be awarded. It 
is full of movement and life. . . . One of the most meritorious 
novels that American fiction has been responsible for of late." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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MUTINEERS 

By A. E. J. LEGGE 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Speaker. — •• . . . Mr. Legge writes with polish and grace; he has 
a happy sense of humour, and a certain distinction of style that 
quite removes ' Mutineers ' from the ranks of the commonplace. 
Alike in conception and execution this novel has many excellent 
qualities, and must be regarded as one of undeniable promise." 

Literary World. — ** A novel sure to win applause. ... * Muti- 
neers* can safely be recommended as a novel well constructed 
and well written. It gave us two pleasant hours.** 

Literature. — " The story is a good one. The characters real and 
lifelike, and several are of exceptional merit." 



SHADOWS OF LIFE 

By Mrs. MURRAY HICKSON 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Vanity Fair. — '* Each of these stories is perfect of its kind, and 
higher praise is not possible. It is said that the day of the short 
stor^ is gone. It certainly would not be if there were many short 
stones like these.** 

Pall Mall Gazette. — *' A charming volume of stories and short 
character studies. . . . Both for the distinction of their literary 
style and their human sympathy, joined to rare knowledge of life 
as it is and of men and women as they are, these stories are 
remarkable.** 

WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE 

By HARRY LANDER 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Daily Mail. — "A novel involving the interests of 'Capital and 
Labour* ; its early chapters savour of both 'John Halifax* and 
*Put yourself in his Place,* full of unexpected and varied incidents 
of a kind likely to meet with general appreciation." 

Times. — *'The novel has the interest of original thought; it is 
suggestive, unconventional, and dramatic.** 

PaUMall Gazette— ** A very powerful story which shows the 
writer at his best, while his hero's cynicism is not as shallow a» 
that of most of his kind in fiction." 



JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN 

GIRL 

By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Fifth Edition 

Daily Chronicle. — ** Mr. Le Gallienne is no imitator of a classic 
. . . but he has made his • Golden Girl,' or three parts of if, pore 
fantasy, with the spirit of Sterne hovering benignantly in the air. 
If you do not catch this spirit at the outset the chances are that 
you will go quite astray in your estimate of the book. . . . What 
is the use ot pursuing Mr. Le GalHenne's romance in order to 
satisfy your sense of realism? ... Mr. Le Gallienne may not 
entirely satisfy the judgment of the reader, but ^y the last touch 
of pathos he retrieves any wavering sjrmpathy." 

Mr. MaxBeerbohm in Daily Mail. — ** Mr. Le GalHenne's gentle, 
high spirits, and his sympathy with all exUtence is exhibited 
here. ... His poetry, like his humour, suffuses the whole book 
and gives a charm to the most prosaic objects and incidents of 
life. . . . The whole book is delightful, for this reason, that no 
one else could have written a book of the same kind." 

Daily Telegraph. — "Glow of colour is his, feeling for landscape, 
magic of style, whimsical fancy ... a delightful excuse for 
digressions upon men and things. .• . . Who with this song of the 
Spring in his ears could not 'follow in the wake of the magical 
music?' ... In this wise, with wit, wisdom and mirth, the 
pilgrim returns to the city. . . ." 

Vanity Fair. — " It is the Idyll of a Poet, the output of a man who 
possesses the rare power to blow his brain free of all the ugly 
records that life has written there and fill it with quaint and costly 
and beautiful conceits. . . It is a sentimental journey without 
coarsen&ss . . . and it is bubbling over the brim with hunum 
nature. ... A glowing imagination can still convert an English 
woodland into Arcadia." 

Morning Post.— "* The Quest of the Golden Girl' is a book 
which only a lover of mucti of the best in our older literature could 
have written." 

Daily News.—*' Mr. Richard Le Gallienne is a past master in the 
an of choosing words, the imaginative charm of which seem part 
of the mood. As a piece of literary art the book compels our 
admiration.*' 

Globe. — "Hard indeed must be the heart which could find it 
possible to say unkind things of * The Quest of the Golden Girl.' 
. . . It is a pretty bit of fancy prettily set forth : and altogether 
the best thin^ that Mr. Le Gallienne has yet done in the way of 
prose.*' 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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THE ROMANCE OF ZION 

CHAPEL 

By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition 



St. James's Gaxette.— **'Zion ChapeP is Mr. Le Gallienne's 
masterpiece. Mr. Le Gallienne has not been so consistently 
happy in any work of his since ' The Book Bills of Narcissus,' 
and we congratulate him cordially on returning to his earlier and 
better manner. He is marvellously cunning and entirely success- 
ful in that daring intimacy of method by which he lifts a simple 
story into the region of thoughts that do lie too deep for 
tears." 

Times. — "Extremely clever and pathetic. As for sentiment 
Dickens might have been justly proud of poor Jenny's lingering' 
death, and readers whose hearts have the mastery over their 
heads will certainly weep over it." 

Daily Chronicle.— ''The reader will, we feel sure, place this book 
higher than anvthing in the way of prose the author has yet pro- 
duced. It reads like a transcript from life." 

Literature. — '* In a word it is the most human piece of writing 
which we have had from Mr. Le Gallienne. In charm, in dignity, 
in power, the book is a marked advance upon anything its author 
has done." 

Daily Mail. — ** There is no denying that Mr. Le Gallienne has the 
gift of pathos, and has known occasionally in those Pf^ts how to 
make his sorrow real. His humour is good, too, ana his remarks, 
by the way, are now and again epigrammatic." 

Outlook.—'* The episode of Jenny and her death is exquisitely 
wrought in, with evident sincerity ; and the whole course of the 
unheroic lives of the aspiring provincials is traced with singular 
sympathy and insight. There is much, too. of that graceful weav- 
ing of fancy round unideal objects in which Mr. Le Gallienne b 
sdways at his best . . . there are an abundance of admirable 
description, an excellent choice of the coloured word, and a 
truant sense of beauty throughout the book." 

Punch. — " A touching story of earthly love. . . . The picture of 
the broken-hearted girl dying of a great shock is genuinely 
pathetic." 

JOHN LANE, FuBUSHBR, London and New York 
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DERELICTS 

By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition 

Daily Chronicle. — " Mr. Locke tells us his story in a very true, a 
very moving and a very noble book. If any one can read the 
last chapter with dry eyes we shall be surprised. ' Derelicts ' is 
an impressive, an important book. . . . Yvonne is a creation that 
any artist might be proud of." 

Black and White.— ''A real good book. . . . Mr. Locke has 
written a book which is calculated to make the oldest reviewer 
dream for a little while that to be a reviewer is to be an enviable 
person." 

Morning Post. — ** One of the best types of the social derelict is 
depicted with subtlety and sympathetic acumen in Mr. Locke's 
clever novel. Altogether one of the most eflfective stories that 
have appeared for some time past.'* 

Pall Mall Qaxette. — '* An exceptionally fine novel, . . . vigorous 
and manly. The two chief characters are masterpieces of careful 
and sympathetic delineation. The book abounds hi original and 
often dramatic situations, in the handling of which the author 
leaves positively no loophole for adverse criticism. We shall look 
forward with pleasurable anticipation to the appearance of Mr. 
Lodce*s next book." 

Standard. — "Well written, and with a strong moral purpose 
carefully subordinated to the artistic exigences of a romance. 
'Derelicts' is worthy of notice and well above the average of 
novels.* 

Daily News. — "A moving and interesting book — one to be read. 
The heroine, Yvonne, is quite charming. She is a sweet, sunny- 
souled creature, an artist to the tips of her fingers and a woman to 
the core of her heart." 

Academy. — **■ This is really a fine novel. What strikes one as of 
peculiar excellence is the skill with which Mr. Locke portrays the 
soft and sympathetic nature of Yvonne.*' 

Saturday Review. — ''The author can draw a male man and a 
female woman and can write good English — three things less easy 
than they sound. Moreover, he can make his story interesting. 
We found the book readable right through.** 

Westminster Gazette. — "A story excellently told. Mr. Locke 
writes interestingly, and the characters are all very human and 
real. There is something very charming about the sanity of fais 
standpoints. Mr. Locke is to be thanked for a very interesting 
and clever book." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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IDOLS 

By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 

Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition 

The Baron de B.-W. in Punch. — " The Baron strongly recom- 
mends Mr. William J. Locke's * Idols ' to all novel-readers. It is 
well written ; no time is wasted in superfluous descriptions ; there 
is no fine writing for fine writing's sake ; but the story, the general 
probability of which is not to any appreciable extent discounted 
by two improbabilities, will absorb the reader. At all events, it 
is a novel that, once taken up, cannot willingly be put down 
until finished." 

Spectator. — "A decidedly powerful story with a most ingenious 
plot." 

Daily Mail. — "One of the very few distinguished novels of this 
present book season." 

Truth. — **Itisa relief to turn to the undeniably powerful work 
that marks Mr. W. J. Locke's ' Idols.' A book to be read, and 
being read, to be remembered." 

Pall Mall Gazette. — " A book to be read when one's mind is tired 
... a very good book." 

Vanity Fair. — "One of the best novels that I have had the 
pleasure of reading during the last twelve months — a novel in the 
true sense of the word, full of real human passion, with characters 
that live and curl themselves round your heart and stay there. 
Mr. Locke has placed himself in the first rank. ' Idols ' contains 
all the essentials of a first-class story. The book should send up 
Mr. Locke's reputation by leaps and bounds." 

Mr. David Christie Murray in Weekly Sun. — ** I took the book 
up as an anodyne at midnight after a hard day's work, hoping to 
read myself into drowsiness, and I had to follow the story to the 
end without skipping a page or a line." 

Daily Telegraph. — " A brilliantly written and eminently readable 
book." 

Truth. — " A book to be read and to be remembered." 
Globe. — *' Must rank amongst the best of the season." 

Saturday Review. — *'The book is distinctly above the average 
run of novels." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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A STUDY IN SHADOWS 

By W. J. LOCKE 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Second Edition 



Daily Chronicle. — " Mr. Locke has adiieved a distinct niccos in 
this novel. He has itniclc many emolional chords, utd dmck 
them all with a Gnu, sate hand. In the relations between 
Katherine Raine he had a delicate problem to handle, and he ba* 

handled il delicately." 

Black and White. — "Wisel; shunning the cheaply, eflective close 
that would haTc trapped a writer less accomplished, he ends by 
making his hero act as would a lorer and a gentleman. So well 
ii the idwme wrought that yon have no knowledge how matters 
will lange themselves till jod reach the saiisTactoiy concluiion." 

Pall Mall Oaiette.— " Thi* »ane and pleasing work of ait . . . 
particularly laudable in these days of motbid nonsense for >ti 
fandamental sanity." 

Standard. — " There is a good deal^of pathos in the picture of the 
lone women who people ' A Study in Shadows.' *' 

Academy. — "The story is skilfully and pleasantly told." 

Daily News. — " The story is interesting ; the atmosphere of the 
ftttsioit life is well conveyed. Felicia is a winsome figure." 

Glasgow Herald. — "Mr. Locke has ondertaken a veiy diflkull 

piece of mental synthesis and has come hiavely oal of his enler- 

Mancbester Guardian, — "The reader will find the siotyfnllof 

charm, pathos, and quiet observation, with a knowledge of human 
nature, which is always sympathetic and never cynical." 

Guardian. — "The story is well told and inieresliiig. " 
JOHN LANE, PuBUSHER, London and New York 



THE THREE IMPOSTORS 

By ARTHUR MACHEN 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 

Daily Telegraph.—*' It is brimful of clererness, so that nobody 
need be afraid lest, in taking it up, he will regret the hour or two 
spent in perusing it. We pardon the improbabilities of plot 
because of the skill'and power of the narrator." 

Daily Chronicle.—'* With this new volume Mr. Machen boldly 
challenges comparison with Mr. Stevenson's * Djmamiters.' We 
enjoy his humour and marvel at his ingenuity." 

St. James's Gazette.— ** The English prose at the command of 
the mere reviewer would give out long before justice had been 
done to the masterful witchery of the author's style as he hurries 
the reader on, with well-conirolled but resistless force, into the 
depths of the gruesome inferno he has chosen to penetrate." 

THE GREAT GOD PAN AND 
THE INMOST LIGHT 

By ARTHUR MACHEN 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Second Edition 

Pall Mall Gazette.— ** Since Mr. Stevenson plaved with the 
crucibles of science in 'Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde we have not 
encountered a more successful experiment of the sort'* 

Daily Telegraph.—*' Nothing so appalling as these tales has been 
given to publicity within our remembrance ; in which, neverthe- 
less, such ghastly fictions as Poe's *TeUtale Heart/ Bulwer's 
• The House and the Brain/ and Le Fanu*s * In a Glass Darkly/ 
still are vividly present. The supernatural element is utilised 
with extraordinary power and effectiveness in both these blood* 
chilling masterpiece?." 

THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS 

By FIONA MACLEOD 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 

■ 

Mr. George Cotterell in Academy. — *' It is impossible to read 
her and not to feel that some magic in her touch has made the 
sun seem brighter, the grass greener, the world more wonderful.'' 

Literary World. — '* We eagerly devour page after page; we are 
taken captive by the speed and poetry ot the book.' 

Mr. H. D. Traill in Graphic— ** It is as sad, as sweet, as the 
Hebridean skies themselves, but with that soothing sadness of 
Nature which is so blessed a relief after a prolonged dose of the 
misery of * mean streets.* " 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES 

By frank MATHEW 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Black and White.— " Bidi fair to become a classic. . . Mr. 

Mathew has produced a remaikibte book." 
Vanity Fair. — " h a onrair to class Mr. Alatbew as the Kipling 

or Banie of Ireland. He may bear a Tamity likeoess lo hi* 

parents and brothen, but his individualily is atl his own." 
Athennum. — " One of the quaintest and most delightful of books. 

. , , For dipping into at almost any point is perfectly en- 

A CHILD IN THE TEMPLE 

Bv FRANK MATHEW 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Truth.—" Mt. Malhcw's ' Wood of the Brambles ' iras one of the 
cleverest books I had read for yeair. . . . ' A Child in the 
Temple ' has, with all its predecessor's merits, the advantage of 
coherence and the charm of happiness." 

Saity Chronicle. — "A very delicately wrought story, a very 
charming piece of literaluic. " 

THE SPANISH WINE 

Bv FRANK MATHEW 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Vanity Fair. —"A beauiifal novel. So fascinating, so faultless. 
One is delighted and disposed to sit down and write to everybody 
one knows to buy and read it. It is a masterpiece, and ^onld 
not only give Mr. Mathew his position as chief of the Irish 
authors, but as one of the most careful and finely gifted in the 

Trtitb.— " t turn to salute a rising star in Mr. Frank Mathew, 
whose ' Spanish Wine ' assures me and will assure yon of a great 

Atheneum.— "Mr. Mathew has certainly a won rierful power of 
giving life to his characters. A singularly delightful book." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 



BEATRIX INFELIX 

By D. G. McCHESNEY 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

Saturday Review. — '* ... It may fairly rank as one of the most 

artistic books the 3rear has yet produced.*' 
Literature. — ''There is a real charm about the descriptions of 

Italy in this little book, and there are several poems which are 

above the average." 
Referee. — '* The work has certain graces of taste and style and 

thought . . . M iss McChesney is a writer who is capable of 

appealing directly to the heart, as well as to the intellect, of the 

reader.'* 

CECILIA 

By STANLEY MAKOWER 
Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Daily Telegraph. — " Mr. Stanley Makower has caught the tittle- 
tattle of Emilienbad to the life. Count Dorstcin, in particular, 
is an excellent sketch. Prince Pezarin reminds us a little of 
some of Daudet's characters. Mr. Makower is decidedly a clever 
writer." 

Whitehall Review. — "A cleverly written book and one which 
cannot £ail to enhance the author's reputation. Mr. Makower is 
a bom artist. The bock is instinct with virility and the character! 
to which we are introduced are all real and very much alive." 

GLAMOUR 

By META ORRED 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Bristol Mercury. — " ' Glamour ' is indec<l a remarkable book. It 
abounds in beautiful descriptions, and there are scenes of striking 
originality and power. It is not a work to be read hurriedly 
over and then laid on one side never to be reopened, but it is one 
that will repay meditation. In a word, it is worthy of a place 
among those volumes which the lover of books regards as his 
special friends." 
Black and White.—" Meta Orred has the gift of writing." 
Liverpool Mercury.—" The story has interest. Parts of it are 
fine, the description of an English old manor house especially 
being very pleasant reading.'* 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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A DELIVERANCE 

By ALAN MONKHOUSE 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Pall Mall Gazette.— "Another very clever novel is * A Deliver- 
ance.' . . . The book is an unusual one, and cannot fail to strike 
those with a palate for flavours of literature.*' 

Daily News " A book of dUtinction." 

Outlook. — '* If Alan Monkhouse is still young he will go far. 
If he is no longer young he has done very well. 
The book is in more ways than one remarkable. 
The writing is of a quite rare excellence." 

Daily Chronicle. — '* Another clever novel . . . an admirable piece 
of work." 

SUN BEETLES 

By THOMAS PINKERTON 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Literary World. — " There is a Meredith-like smack in the flavour 
of this book." 

Pall Mall Gazette. — '* A genuine laughter-provoking comedy 
with just the sufficient amount of characterisation to give it human 
interest The dialogue is exceptionally bright and effervescent, 
and the action, though never degenerating into horseplay, is 
undeniably comic." 

Athenaeum. — ** There is a great deal that is amusing in this 
clever Httle story." 

A GUARDIAN OF THE POOR 

By T. baron RUSSELL 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Times. — *' He is a lecherous bully, he commits a rape on a poor 
girl in his employment, he thrusts out one of his wretched drudges 
with infinite cruelty, he deserves several floggings and some years 
in gaol, and he gets a testimonial and is respected in the parish. 
The reader is left with an impotent desire to right these wrongs. 
and to hand Mr. Borlase over to the tormentors; with a heav)* 
heart and a helpless idea that something should be done for the 
improvement ot life among shop assistants." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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THE MAKING OF A PRIG 

By EVELYN SHARP 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—*' The splendid portrait of the potential prig 
raises the book above the commonplace. The author's style has 
great merit, it is always neat, crisp, and unaffected, and shows the 
author's keen sense of humour. *The Making of a Prig' is 
undoubtedly a strong book, unconventional and fresh without 
being either overdrawn or fantastic." 

Literature. — " Miss Sharp has written a good story, she is a careful 
observer of the details ot life. The disuogue is never dull ; the 
style b facile and unpretentious, and the work throughout is that 
of a writer of sense and discernment who can tell a love story in a 
natural and interesting way and with no inconsiderable literary 
skill." 

AT THE RELTON ARMS 

By EVELYN SHARP 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle. — ** Miss Evelyn Sharp is to be congratulated on 
having, through the mouth of one of her characters, said one of 
the wisest words yet spoken on what is rather absurdly called 
'The Marriage Question ' (page 132). It is an interestmg and 
well-written story, with some smart characterisation and quite a 
sufficiency of humour." 

Athenseum. — **A delightful story. The most genuine piece of 
humour in a book that is nowhere devoid of ir, is that scene in 
the inn parlour where Digby 6nds himself engaged to two young 
women within Bve minutes ; while the two brie? colloquies of the 
landlady and her cronies make one suspect that the author could 
produce an admirable study of village humour.*' 

DEATH, THE KNIGHT, AND 

THE LADY 

By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Daily Chronicle. — <*The ingenuity of the idea from which it 
springs is almost if not entirely worthy of the elder Hawthorne. 
The scheme is an intricate one, and a delicate and cunning hand 
was needed to bring it safely and artistically through." 

Whitehall Review. — *< Probably one of the most singular ideas 
which ever entered the mind of men is contained within its pages 
-—pages which are of entrancing interest The book, which is 
most powerfully written, thrills and holds the reader with iU 
weird fascination and strange imagery." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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PIERROT 

By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
Square i6xno, 2S. net 

Academy. — '*The story has an extraordinaiy charm, imafinadoa, 
style. The description of the German soldiers passing Skc ptak 
gates on their way to Paris, of the old Corporal of the Grand 
Army, drunken and broken-hearted, of the gentle figure of the 
poor young count, these belong to literature, and literature of a 
fme quality.** 

Punch. — *' It is a fascinating ronumce." 

National Observer. — "Mr. Stacpoole has achieved a distinct 
success. He has managed to create just the atmosphere of poetic 
mystery that is required, and this it is which gives the book its 
charm.'* 

THE TREE OF LIFE 

By NETTA SYRETT 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition 

Academy. — " Miss Netta Syrett has more than fulfilled the promise 
of her first book, * Nobody's Fault* * The Tree of Life * has all 
the virtues which books of its class — books, that is, which touch 
on the great woman problem — usually lack most conspicuously. 
' The Tree of Life * is the best novel of its kind that has appeared 
for a long time.** 

Woman.—** * The Tree of Life * is a good book. It has subtlety. 
It gives indication that its author has insight.** 

NOBODY'S FAULT 

By netta syrett 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Second Edition 

Daily Chronicle. — *' An extremely careful and clever study . . • 
a deeply interesting story.'* 

Pall Mall Gazette.—** The * modem' ideas of all the characters 
are the ideas which reasonable people are beginning to hold, and 
they are propounded not in a scneme, but in the level conver- 
sational lines in which reasonable people would spedc them." 

Weekly Sun.—" * Nobody*s Fault * is an exceedingly clever noveU 
and we shall expect to hear of its authoress again. It reads like 
a transcript from a personal experience. One follows Bridget's 
career with almost breathless interest.** 

Daily News.— ** Bridget is alive to the finger-tips; a vivid, im- 
polsive creature ; of as many moods as there are hours in the 
day ; brave, beautiful} outspoken, with something of ibe tempeia- 
ment of genius.** 

JOHN LANE, PuBusHER, London and New York 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

A BOY 

By G. S. street 

Fcap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Sixth Edition 

Pall Mall Gazette. — '* A piece of distinguished humour and a 
piece of reserved and delicate art. The material is novel, the 
treatment unfalteringly ironical, the execution rarely sober and 
judicious, and the effect, within its limits, is absolute. . • • A 
creation in which there appears to be no flaw.*' 

Speaker. — **This little book is pure delight. . . . The conception 
is excellent and the style perfect. One simmers with lai^bter 
from first to last." I 

World. — "The most admirable individual bit of irony that ha» 
seen the light for many a long day. . . . Inimitable in originalitx 
and reticence." 

Athenaeum. — '* There is more observation and art of presentment 
in this little book than in a wilderness of three-volume nordsy 
even by eminent hands." 

THE WISE AND THE 
WAYWARD 

By G. S. street 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Pall Mall Gazette. — "Seldom do we find a story-teller whose 
style and thouglit are in such perfect liarmony. Clever one fe^B 
it to be throughout. Mr. Street, in fact, is master of a rare 
simplicity, which is not the baldness of inanition or ostentation^ 
but a subtle directness possessed of that indefinable somewhat, 
* distinction/ " 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in Daily Telegraph.— '* Mr. SUeet ha» 
given us a novel of rare distinction and charm. The fineness of 
his execution yields as much artistic and literary delight as the 
delicacy of his perceptions and the acuteness of his analysis.'* 

Academy. — "Mr. Street writes easily, with distinction, and with 
no more mannerism than may pass for good breeding in style • . , 
he wields a fine swiftly poise4 phrase, and has the gilt of throwing^ 
his characters and situations into sharp relief, happily and without 
tediousness/' 

Daily News.—-'* A well-written story. Distinction of style and of 
point of view. belong to Mr. Street, whose new novel, 'The Wise 
and the Wayward,' maintains the high level the aathor reached in 
*The Autobiography of a Boy.* " 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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REGINA: or the Sins of the Fathers 

By HERMANN SUDERMANN 

Translated by Beatrice Marshall 

Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition 



Times.—" Sudermann is one of the most masterly of contemponrj 
norelists, and it was high time that he should be presented to the 
Enelish public. ' Der Katzenteg/ though far from the latest, is 
perhaps the most {>owerfnl of his noyels, and the pnblisher has 
been well advised in selecting it. As for the translation, it is to 
admirably done that as we read we forget we are reading m trans- 
lation." 

Literary World.— *'* Regina ' is not a book belonging to anv 
school. It is the product of a mind strong enough to reject aU 
neighbourly props ; and it could only have been written by a 
realist who has not been unwise enough to depart altogether from 
the poetry of romance." 

Pall Mall Gazette.— <* The tale is at a tense pitch of incident and 
agitation throughout, and it abounds with wonderful, strongly 
drawn characters . . . there is nothing gladdening at all. Bat 
power beats in every stroke, and the .'Eschylean gloom and force 
of the story is nothing short of grand. '* 

Morning Post.-" A decidedly forcible book." 

Globe. — "The story is told with remarkable skill, the interest 
being sustained throughout . . . the novel is a striking one and 
deserves careful and critical attention." 

Spectator. — "The author has handled his terrible theme with 
wonderful force and simplicity, and a complete avoidance of ofifence. 
Regina is a strangely pathetic, and even heroic figure, while 
there is an elemental force in the passions, hate, love, avarice, 
and cruelty of the various dramatis persona which lend them 
an impressiveness rarely encountered in a novel of Elnglish life.'* 

St. James's Gazette. — ** A striking bit of work fiill of excitements 
and strongly drawn character. . . . Miss Beatrice Marshall, the 
translator, is to be congratulated on an excellent piece of work.'* 

Daily News.— *' To Beatrice Marshall we owe a skilful and spirited 
translation of Hermann Sudermann's great novel. • • . The story 
palpitates with passion, the passion of patriotism, of revenge, of 
love and hate." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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MALAY SKETCHES 

By Sir F. A, SWETTENHAM 

Crown 8vo, 55. net. Second Edition 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" Mr. Swettenham's style is simple and direct 
and vigorous. Particularly good is his eye for colour, and he has 
a fine sense of the brilliant melancholy of the East. To few falls 
the good fortune of introducing us to a new people, and seldom 
have we the advantage of so admirable a guide." 

Spectator. — "This is one of those books which exercise such a 
fascination upon the mind of the stay-at-home traveller. Stay-at- 
home though he maybe, he has no difficulty in distingubhing 
the work of a genuine authority fiom the hasty and inexact im- 
pressions of the idle globe-trotter. * Malay Sketches ' will be 
speedily recognised by him as belonging to the more reliable kind 
of his favourite literature." 

Daily Chronicle.— " Nothing approaching Mr. Swettenham's 
intimate knowledge and illuminative analysis has yet seen the 
light about that fascinating country which he so well describes.'* 



UNADDRESSED LETTERS 

By Sir F. A. SWETTENHAM 

Crown 8vo, 53. 

Athenaeum. — " Deep gratitude is due to Sir Frank for giving these 
letters to the world. . . . The lazy descriptions of Eastern life, 
the musings on great scenes, the stories, and the utterances of 
social wisdom are all delightful, and add body to a book remark- 
able for a rare delicacy and charm." 

Pall Mall Gazette, — ** His narrative style is admirable, and his 
episodes are always interesting. One could read for many hours 
of the clever mongoose and tigers and crocodiles. ... Sir Frank 
Swettenham has a pretty liumour. . . . The style in which these 
* Unaddressed Letters * is written is excellent." 

Daily Chronicle.—" * Unaddressed Letters ' . . . is the revelation 
of a personality at once sympathetic and distinguished, imaginative, 
sensitive, emotional." 

Academy. — " We cordially welcome the book. It is a generous 
self-revelation of uncommon candour, in a form sufficiently un- 
familiar to preserve the charm of novelty," 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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GALLOPING DICK 

By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Saturday Review. — " We have no hesitation in speaking of 
* Galloping Dick ' as a distinct creation, as a new and wonder- 
fully noveladdition to that select band of living indiTidoalities to 
which books are now the only access." 

Pall Mall Gazette. — **ne is an artist consummate and supreme 
The dialogue which runs between them, the nicely-balanced sally 
and repartee, the subtly-builded sentences, the proper arrange- 
ment of epithets, the quaint affectation of the style, and through 
all the fine flavour and exhalations of the eighteenth century, are 
such that no lover of literature can afford to miss.'* 

Westminster Gazette. — ** It is extraordinarily ^od. In it is a 
series of episodes, each of which is complete in itself ; it relates 
the amazing adventures of n gentleman of the road." 

Daily News. — " The author paints with many bold and charac- 
teristic touches the loose morals, the wit, and unblushing speech 
of the men and women of these audacious times." 



THE HEART OF MIRANDA 

By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Daily Telegraph. — "We can cordially .recommend this yolume. 
. . . The grip of Mr. Watson's narrative never slacks, and he 
has produced another remarkable book." 

Pall Mall Gazette. — '* Mr. Waison's style is distinguished for its 
happiness of selection, its suggestiveness and refinement.** 

Daily News. — ** Mr. Marriott Watson has a pretty talent and a 

delicate and dainty style." 
Spectator. — '<Mr. Marriott Watson's literary gift is tmmistsk- 

able.** 

Westminster Gazette.—'* Mr. Marriott Watson can write forcibly, 
even brilliantly." 

Literature. — '**The Heart of Miranda* we like the best among 
the half dozen stories contained in the volume. . . . This win- 
ning extravaganza with its pretty comedy of sentiment, and its 
dainty dialogue, is written throughout with an art that is always 
delicately genial. For the technical qualities of their workman- 
ship the other stories are perhaps hardly to be less commended 
than the first." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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AT THE FIRST CORNER 

By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 

Pall Mall Gazette.— "We willingly bear witness to Mr. Watson's 
brilliance, versatility, and literary power, * An Ordeal of Three * 
is a fancy that is full of beauty and delicate charm. When, again, 
Mr. Watson deals with the merely sordid and real side of East- 
end London, he justifies his choice by a certain convincing realism 
which is never dull, and which is always inevitably true/ 

Daily Chronicle.—" Mr. Marriott Watson can write, and in these 
new stories he shows, more manifestly than in any previous work, 
his capacity for dramatic realisation. ' An Ordeal of Three * has 
not only strength but charm." 

Saturday Review. — " Admirably conceived and brilliantly 
finished ; the book will be read.** 

SELECT CONVERSATIONS 
WITH AN UNCLE, NOW 

EXTINCT 

By H. G. wells 
Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 

Realm. — " The uncle was certainly a charming companion, and one 
can sympathise with his nephew's sorrow for his loss." 

Birmingham Daily Post. — ** There is real humour all through 
this enio3rable little book. A gentle satire pervades it — never 
malevolent, never personal, but shrewd and penetrating.'' 

Glasgow Herald. — ** Mr. Wells writes crisply, and his little book 
will be a capital companion on a lazy day in the country." 

Daily Graphic. — **So seldom does one come across a book by a 
writer with any real sense of humour, that one is inclined to make 
much of such a charming little volume as that by Mr. H. G. 
Wells. . . . Mr. Wells has a sense of humour at once rare and 
sublime, and one takes leave of him reluctantly." 

Gentlewoman.— ** The 'Ma3rfair Set' is of great brightness, and 
Mr. Wells* book is a brilliant addition to its forerunners.** 

Bookman. — " The uncle is an entertaining familiar, and we cannot 

be too thankful to Mr. Wells for introducing us to him.*' 
Daily Telegraph.—" A brilliantly-written tale." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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T^ Sequel to " Ayhvin " is contained in 

THE COMING OF LOVE 

RHONA BOSWELUS STORY 

AND OTHER POEMS 
By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Fif^h Edition 

Literature. — "In 'The Coming of Love ' (which, thongh published 
earlier, is a sequel to ' Aylwin ') he has given us an unfoiigettalile, 
we cannot but believe an enduring portrait ; one of the few 
immortal women of the imagination. Rhona Boswell comes 
again into * Aylwin * " 

Athenaeum. — *' On account of the haunting magic of ' The Coming 
of Love/ Rossetti intended to use one of the scenes for a picture 
— that depicted in a sonnet called ' The Stars in the River, which 
he pronounced to be the 'most original of all the versions 
of the " Doppelganger " legend.* " 

Daily News. — "Superb writing; it has its chances for all time. 
Marked by the poet's strongest characteristics, his rare art of 
describing by successive images of strength and beauty." 

Sun. — "A work to which the student and the literary lilstorian 
must turn with feelings of reverence for many a generation to 
come. * Rhona ' surely has come to stay in Englbh poetry. " 

Globe. — " Gives the author a definite, permanent, and distinguished 

position among present-day poets." 
Times. — "Original and interesting, fresh in subject and feeling." 

Pall Mall Gazette. — " Has the distinctive quality of not resembling 

the work of any other poet." 
Daily Chronicle. — " ' The Coming of Love ' is a striking stoiy, 

powerfully told." 
St. James's Gazette. — "Here unquestionably is the grand style 

which Arnold so often desiderated in modem verse. By the 

sonnets in the second half of his volume, Mr. Watts-Dunton ranks 

among the foremost of living poets." 

Sketch. — "In a succession of tableaux — sometimes so vivid and 
realistic that we seem to be looking at a canvas rather than a 
printed page ; at other times as cloudy and uncanny as the 
shadow-scenes depicted in a beryl stone or magic crystal — Mr. 
Watts-Dunton contrives to present before us the evolution of a 
soul." 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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